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Who originated hot cross buns ? What is “knackerbrod” ? In what country do they make bread 


of dried fish ? Where in America do people still subsist on acorn bread ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


By GEORGE JARVIS 
j 
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11. BREAD CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 


Bread is 
earth by all ty pes 
different ways 
baking customs have been handed down 


eaten in every corner of the 
of people —in many 


Some of the present day 


from one generation to another for cen 
turies. Others have been borrowed from 
neighboring cultures 

Since bread is a basic food to all 
people let's wander around the world 
for a moment and see what some of our 
foreign friends do with it 

For instance, did you know that hot 
cross buns, so popular during Lent, were 
originated by the Egyptians ? It was part 
of their religious observances to mark 
small loaves with a= cross A ' 


marked bread 


in honor of their 


° cross 
was also eaten by the 
goddess Eostre, 


perpe tuated in our Chris 


savons 
wl ose name i 


tian festival { Easter 


1 


In some parts ot England the house 


wile crossmarks her regular loaves 
of bread to insure successful baking. A 
Dorset 
shire housewives to hang hot cross buns 
baked on Good Friday, over the chimne 


piece to insure vood bread during the 


practice was tor 


superstitiou 


ensuing veal 
The bread of Sweden, called “knacker 


} 1, isan unleavened bread made prin 


bere 
cipally of rye meal and its particular 
texture is due to the presence fa peculiar 
form of sour milk. Their bread is baked 
n thin round disks with a hole in the 
eenter These are strung on long poles 
ind stored on racks near the ceiling. 





Fach baking usually lasts a family for 
months. 

In Iceland, codfish, dried hard and 
beaten to a fine meal, is mixed with flour 
of bread 
In Arabia a small pit is dug in the 


to make a nourishing variety 


ground, a fire built in it, and after the 
pit is heated, the embers are raked out 
and pancake-like sheets of unleavened 
dough are plastered around the heated 
When the baking is 
completed the flat crisp sheets are 
picked off the sides with a pair of tongs, 


sides of the pit 


In Iran (formerly Persia) the dough 
is made in the home and then taken to 
the public ovens for baking. Here are 
huge mounds of hot stone. rounded like 
The dough almost like a 
batter, is poured over the hot stones and 
brittle 


large pebbles 
is later removed in’ irregular 
sheets often a yard in diameter 

In Southern California, certain Indian 
tribes still subsist upon acorns as theit 
principal food. These may be roasted o1 
dried. Often they are 
ground during which they 
kind of fermentation 


ground into 


buried in bogg 


undergo a 


The acorns are 
mixed with water, and withou 
or seasoning, the meal is n 
loaves about two inches thick 
wrapped in leaves, then baked 
stones. The resulting bread is black in 
color and has the consistency of soft 
ind the 
nutritive 


cheese. The flavor is sweet 
bread undoubtedly possesses 
qualities. 

And did you know that our United 


States Capitol building in) Washington 
once housed a bakery 7? In the early davs 
of the Civil War. when the Confederates 
were approaching Washington, and while 
the dome was still being built overhead, 
the basement of the building was turned 
into a storage house for meal and flour, 
ind a military bakery was set up from 
which the community needs were sup- 
plied, This was the result of a rumor 
that all the flour mills in the adjacent 
country were to be burned. This com- 
munity bakery changed the baking habits 
of the city so that commercial bread 
rather than home-made bread became 
the custom 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it is made of 
roasted acorns, or of flour enriched with 
precious vitamins and minerals. 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers ot 
(America are presenting its dramatic his- 
tory in this series of sketches for your 


( lassroom use, 
Next Chapter: 
New Developments in Baking 
Tune in the Bakers of America Program 


“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 


Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 





Commemorating the 200th anniversary of the birth of Nicholas Appert. 


) e e@ re * j é 
) Visit with the father of 
modern canning 


Monsieur ippert the proprietor of the small 
confectionery, greets a young customer, Col- 
ette Brissard, and her father, Henri, as they 
come into his shop 

M. Appert: Good morning, Colette, my 
dear! Good morning, Henri 

Colette: Good morning, Monsieur Appert. 
We have come on business. 

. 

M. Brissard: And very serious business, too, 
Nicholas. It seems our supply of candy 
Sticks is running dangerously low. 

M. Appert: Well! We must see to this at 
once! (He reaches under the counter and 
brings forth several sticks of candy for 
Colette.) 

Colette: Oh, thank you, Monsieur Appert! 

M. Brissard: Congratulations on your 
award, Nicholas! Now that the govern- 
ment has awarded you 12,000 francs, 
you are a rich man 

M. Appert: I am happy to have been of 
service to France, Henri 





M. Brissard: With our armies spread far 
and wide, food often spoiled before it 
could reach them. It was essential that 
a way be found to preserve food for long 
periods of time, to make sure our 
troops in the field could be properly fed. 


M. Appert: Actually, my process is simplic- 
ity itself. | discovered that wide-mouthed 
glass bottles filled with food, carefully 
sealed, and then heated in boiling water 
would keep foods fresh until the bottles 
were opened. 

Colette: And the food will not spoil? 


M. Appert: No—it will not spoil as long as 
the air is kept out 

M. Brissard: Your discovery means that 
our armies can be supplied with foods 
which will not spoil if they are not 
eaten immediately. Nicholas, | am proud 
to know you. You have done France 
and the world a great service! 

This month marks the 200th anniversary of 

the birth of Nicholas Appert, the father of 

modern canning. 

Little did he realize just how important 
his discoveries were! Although today scien- 
tifically designed machines seal foods in 
strong, light metal cans, the principles Appert 
discovered over 150 years ago are still the 
basis for the entire canned foods industry! 


Today, canned foods are known throughout 
the world. They are an important part of all 
our daily lives. And canned foods are a main 
source of supply for our armed forces. 


A PLAYLET 
TIME: 
1809 
PLACE: 

A small confectioner’s shop in Paris 
CHARACTERS: 
Nicholas Appert 
Colette Brissard 

Henri Brissard 


More than 500 foods and food products are 
available to us today on our grocers’ shelves 
And one company, the American Can Com- 
pany, supplies containers for more of these 
foods than any other manufacturer. 

Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for 
class use will be sent at your request. 
Address: Home Economics Section, Ameri- 
can Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y 


CONTAINERS” 
fo help people lve 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago . 
Hamilton, Canada 


New York . Sen Francisco 
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ZAM) PROJECTORS MAKE 


LEARNING MORE INTERE 
ST 
TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE im 


EY, 


MASTER VU-GRAPH 


for overhead, daylight, 
transparency projection 
Wit the VU-GRAPH you can face your class in a 


fully lighted room, pacing your lecture for greatest 
audience attention. In addition, you can now gain the 
psychological advantage made possible by the use of 
progressive disclosures, overlays, and actual plastic work- 
ing models. And with the roll attachment, using wax 
crayon, you can write spontaneous notes, or, if 
desired, prepare an entire lecture in advance 





Special attachments available for projecting 
344 x 4 and 2 x 2 slides and also 35 mm. film 


strips make the MASTER VU-GRAPH the most 
edckely VU-LYTE flexible medium ever devised for graphic presen- 


tation by projected transparencies 





for projecting opaque materials 
of instruction 


Maps diagrams, illustrations, and text can be pro- 
jected in a partially lighted room without need for 
mounting or special holders. The Vacumatic* Platen 
holds single sheets up to 10 x 11 flat without flutter, 
and the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor automatically feeds 
in new copy and ejects the old as the lesson proceeds 


Without leaving the VU-LYTE, you can direct 
special attention to salient features by the exclusive, 
built-in Pointext Projection Pointer, which throws a 
movable arrow of light on any part of the screen 





The Beseler VU-LYTE is the most versatile, con- 
venient, and efficient opaque projector ever produced 
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evchange ol goods and services 


interchange oi people and ideas lf Car he €asy 
cooperation on hemisphere problem ‘ 

to tedch.. 
fun to learn. 
with thic FREE 
Good Neighbor’ 
Study Unit / 





Trade between the Americas is an im- 


wl - “ ft ° . . . 

it Tag see BAER Socks 
COFFEE maior commodity x em portant topic. You'll di cuss it in Social 
T , : ; Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 

in Inter American Trade , i r a it needn't be a “tough” subject ! 
Y ne pet ] > Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
tne eames { inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
“5 Ten samy nam OF ~_ ie tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 
SS < for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America —so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 

Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 

"Good Neighbor’ Study Units! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
You get this Student Manual, that tells a ' Educational Dept., 52. 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
complete and fascinating story of the exchange ee ee ee ee 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- “— Manual,“A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 
icas. It contains a useful chronolog of events 
important to both continents. Coffee is the 
example used, for coffee is the major com- 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student _— 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall i 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia Address 
« Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic « 
Ecuador ¢ El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras 
« Mexico * Venezuela. ©1952 


[7 Please send me Wall Chart and... copies of 
~ Student Manual. 
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Our Corner 


\ SCHOOL St When Aladdin rubbed 
all he gor Vas one gentle W! en 
Miss merican Schoo! Teacher 


ink on a 


p stcard 
Dear Sir: Please send na3x5<« ird with a two 


cent stamp—opens 
Sesame! 
Once 
it} 
educati iecked 
State ur question ( 1 guid 
Who can send me aids onservation unit?” See p. 29-1 


Where n | obtain 


mswe!r 


the lamp, 


more ! s Abra idabra Open 





cripts?” See p. 38-1 
When and where 
ASCD meeting this vear?” 
p 34-T 
We want to buv a 
corde - See p 42 | 
My class will take up study 
of Australia, and See p 
When vou 
“Where to Find It” 
ginning in Part Il, vou will 
cover it is NOT solely 


don’t miss the 
WHERE TO 


FIND IT 


examine Section 


service 


Starts on p. 29-T 











sources of free and inexpensive 

teaching aids. We used our knowledge of the 
ill kinds of que stions—teachers ask to build this source 
And what riches they offer! 


questions 
] 


list 

And what a list of servants! 

You write “Please send” on a postcard and receive the 
loan of a film that cost $50,000 

You write to the NEA and an organization with a multi 
million dollar budget goes into action 

You write to company X for material on nutrition. Ready 
to serve you is an education department staffed with trained 
education experts. For its school service staff, and films 
company X budgets $150,000 per 


pamp} lets yosters, ete 
veal 
In vour Scholastic 


more than $100,000 worth of space each vear to tell you 


Teacher magazine advertisers buy 


of their services or products. So count your blessings—and 


use them, too Keep this issue in vour classroom desk for 
+} 


There’s magic in this issue beyond the 


dreams of Aladdin—shining jewe Is of teac hing aids, nuggets 


ready reference 


information. They're all vours 
Another Language 
Reports the College English Association Critic: A group 
of alumni asked a Lafayette College professor why under- 
graduates were compelled to take so many English courses 
Che professor replied, “In order to teach them a languags 
W.D.B 


other than their own 


More than 50 advertisers in this issue 
offer FREE MATERIALS. One request 
can bring you any or all. Turn to page 
54-T. Use the coupon. We'll do the rest 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors; supplies current information and practical hints for English and 
social studies; provides a handy guide to books, radio, audio-visual 
materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel opportunities. 

Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, including Tools for 
Teachers; films; filmstrips; and other aids for forthcoming features. 
Scholastic Teacher goes free to teachers ordering classroom subscrip- 
tions for any of the Scholastic group of weekly classroom magazines, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except 
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New EBFilms Catalog Supplement 
Lists 122 Additional Releases 


NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT ALSO 
LISTS EBF FILMSTRIPS, RECORDINGS 


Every educator will want this catalog of 122 
new EBFilms to use as a guide and a working 
tool. This new supplement, used together with 
your EBFilm Catalog, will help you plan your 
most successful audio-visual year. 


EBF FILMSTRIPS 
EBF Filmstrips contain only basic curriculum 
material—chosen after exhaustive, continu- 


Each of these films listed is educationally ing research, organized by EBFilms’ pro- 
superior ... is timely ... yet timeless, fessional staff of educators. Leading subject 


. . atte ialist Hat losely h 
All EBFilms bear the stamp of the outstanding ee ee re ee 


authorities who help produce them—the great 
leaders in educational films, in subject matter 
and in audio-visual production. 


production of every EBF Filmstrip 
assuring teaching tools that are authentic, 


accurate, absorbing. 


The result is a library of more than 550 of the 
world’s most authentic films—the only library 
large enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more precise 
correlation with your curriculum. This ensures 
better teaching. 


EBF RECORDINGS 

Every school, every teacher, every student 
can benefit from this valuable collection of 
American folks songs, English poets, speech 
improvement stories, tuneful tales, and 
dance rhythms. These records are typical 
of EBFilms’ desire to promote new teaching 


materials for the classroom 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dept. 12, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Please send me, free, the new ‘52-53 Catalog Sup- 


plement listing 122 new releases. We have: 1951-52 
) A B ~ ITA N N ICA catalog Yes [_] No [_] * 16mm. projector Yes [_] No [_] 


Film Library Yes No * Filmstrip Projector Yes 


FILMS INC No [] * 78 RPM Record Player Yes [_] No [_] 
> 


N Title 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS am " 
New York « Hollywood * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas 
Birmingham, Mich. * Portland, Ore. + Willoughby, Ohio City Zone State 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





SAN DIEGO PLANS 
MORAL TRAINING 


Catholic 


ceased 


Although leading 


Church prelates have 
calling public schools “godless,” 
everywhere discuss 
do to 
moral and spiritual education 
Nowhe re 
ceived 

than in San Diego, Calit 
# teacher co 


ently flowered into a nine-point 


ducators 
what they can promote 
has this problem re- 
study 
Months 


work re- 


more sustained 


ninittes 


board of education program 


1. Teach 


ind encourage church or 


importance of re- 
ligion 
svnagogue atte ndance 
2. Elementary school study of 
re ligious institutions In commu 
nity life 

3. Tenta grade trial unit— 
Man's Search for Religion 

4. Use inspiration material in 
ll courses, including science 
5. Use 
Woks 

6. Use 


ions that summarize ideals 


comparative reli 


God 


and 


gion 
such as One 
mottoes quota- 
On holy days < hildre nh will 
ell about reli 

S. Ten ¢ 
Psalms will be 


9. Develop 


, 
gious holidays 


mnmandments and 
used 
nent of reverence 


through simple, non-sectarian 


devotional exercises at appro- 


priate times 


ERUDITE JOHN Q 


Mir 


Ohuy 
nonths more 
Adults living 


L.1 vears more 


ties typically 
ive education 
ire as 

fastest in 


£5 


This Te ve ils 


than those in farm 


} | 


Non-whites sl 


up from a median « 


Ow 
reas 
to 7.0 in ten vears 


rapid progress in education tor 


Negroes 


GRADE ff, 


nner 


Schools everywhere are making 


? 
® 


t 


plans to promote American Edu- 


cation Week, Nov. 9-15. Garden City, Kan., first grade (above) 
may again hold class in a shop window. In Beloit, Wis.. stu- 
dents ran department store advertising showing curriculum scope. 


‘Equalizing’ Action Improves Negro Schooling 


Faced by Supreme Court de- 
acting 
“equalize” educational facilities 
Georgia began floating $150 
000,000 in bonds to erect scores 
for Ne- 


} 
to 


cisions, states are 


of new schools, many 
groes 

South Carolina has adopte da 
tax every- 


ind milk to 


new 


three-cent sales on 
thing from 
imtomobiles, to finance 
school construction for 
and Ne groes. Pay tor white 
Negro reported 
equalized 

Baltimore found that it would 
ost $78,000 to install in Doug- 
lass H. S. (for Negroes) equ 
ment to match elite Polytec! 
So it opened the tough Pols 
tecl exam to Negroes: ten 

idmitted 


k Ise whe re Ne vgroes li ide ed 1l- 


bread 


, 
whites 
ind 


teachers — is 


ink { 


16 passed, were 
cation news 
In Silverdale, Wash 
ted to rescind a teaching mm 
ct to a Negro 
ght reversed itself. In all-white 
issville, Wis., the board hired 
ial teacher. A bit 
thes Mrs 
ebeccea Wyatt, Negro wife of 
a Korean soldier 
] ; 


her is its id 


the boar 


teacher, nent 


ew COMMHETE 


welcomed 


} 1 
mole 

Thes } 

iss Chose 


Kl iithor Marjorie 


Man Who Put Bomb Under 


Shall homework be abolished? 
he nan who helped set the 
ize now h something more 
say 

Wanting to know why 


SOLE 


students showed 
vement than 
Dr. James V. McGill of John 
Adams H. S.. New York City 
ran controlled experiments. He 
found 
unong those 


who did not do homework 


ial studies 


others 


nore chic 


no significant variations 
who did and those 


His 


Yearling) asked 
if her 


Rawlings ( The 
the board of 
caretaker’s adopted 
could the 


Answer 


education 
daughter 
bus. 


} 
school 


ride 


No 


on 


Lose UNESCO Battle 


D« spite vigor 


ANGELES i 
ECA 


support by 


Los 
former 
Paul Hoffman plus 
groups, the board 
voted 5 to 1 to 
The E in 
Alexander 


' 


OUS 
Director 
strong loc al 
of education 
withdraw booklet 

UNESCO, by Supt 
| Stoddard. Consideration 
U.N. and UNESCO in schools 
ippe ared blocked by two other 
calling tor a study 


“controversia 


resolutions 


] 


ind policy | 


on 


que stions 


“No Failure’ — Failure 


New York 
High School 
nounced no 
Said Asst. Supt 


It] “resulted in 


Spe tkers at. the 
] Assn. de 
failure policies 
H.C. Harrison 


high “ hools no 


Feachers 


longer being places students go 


tinggi d 


Homework Says He Is for It 


} around the 


statistical shot rang 
school world 


But 


isnt 


McGill 
homework at 
le vel He de- 
homework as 
that 
youngsters should take respon- 
sibility The fact that a 
youngster must do a task that is 


but I 


value of 


her 
toss out 
hig! 


ready to 
the senior high 
} 


lares he 


rese are 


gives 


signments “on the theory 


assigned is important 


make 


homework in training charactet 


no claims of the 


‘CREEPING AID’ 
HITS 4 BILLION 


Oyster Bay, home of impov- 
erished millionaires, recently re- 
ceived Federal school aid total- 
ing $205,671. 

To Michigan, not exactly a 
needy state, goes $373,848 for 
three school districts. 


‘-cCampus state 
university receives more from 
Uncle Sam ($47,000,000 in "50- 
51) than from the state legis- 
lature 

y These are samples ot what 1s 
called “creeping aid.” This year 
UL. S. will about $4,000,- 
000,000 for some 300 programs. 
ibove Are 357 


California’s 


pays 
Grants mong 
for school construction in “Fed- 
-affected that is, 
with contracts 


erally areas; 
bursting 

Some 900 
plic d. Since 


000 000 


war 
districts 
ill the $195,- 


has 


school ip- 
} 

nearly 

Congress voted 


been “reserved,” more than half 


the applicants go empty handed 
Murmurs of protest against 
aid continue to rise 


should Maine, 


not 


handout 
Whi, it is asked 
where schools will 
S. he Ip while 


dis- 


Tans 
get little l 
wealthy suburban 
tricts get millions? Why 

cle Sam be rich 
l 
nt of 


lower 


ope n 
school 
should 


uncle to 


Income 
schools 
louder demands 
I ede r il educ a- 
tion aid policies will reach Con- 


gress next Ssessson 


1500 Red Teachers — Dodd 


Wasmineroxn, D. C. | Ss 
schools have 1.500) card-carry 
ng ¢ Bella V. Dodd 
former party executive told the 
MeCarran sub-com OF 
said, 1,000 are in the 
irea As Dr Dodd 
hers Union lobbvist 

New York's board 


xpanded trials of 


ornmitinists 


iittee 


these, she 


New York 


Yt education 
hers charged with Comimu- 


tions 


tear 
nist connec 


Funds for Schools Lag 


Expenditures for education 
lag behind in the race with in- 
flation, says the U. S. Office of 
Education. Measured 
purchasing power, cities spent 
$6 less in 1950-51 than in two 
preceding years. Last year cur- 
rent expenditure median: $219. 


against 





JAPAN ... first of a new 
series of LIFE filmstrips 


N THE SPAN of only 100 years—Japan has emerged from 
I ancient feudalism...risen to become the greatest empire 
in the Orient... been devastated by war... moulded by 
occupation oes and re-set its course toward new democ- 
racy. 

Over the past nine years LIFE has published more than 
20 feature articles on both the old and the new Japan. 
From these articles—and from recent pictures by LIFE’s 
staff photographers— LIFE has produced the exciting, new 
3omm filmstrip “JAPAN 


Through this filmstrip your students can now see first 
hand the important developments and fast-moving changes 
that have taken place in Japan’s recent history (particu 


larly since World War I). 


“JAPAN” will give your pupils a greater understanding 
of the political, cultural and social history of pre-war 
Japan as well as a keener insight into the amazing changes 
wrought by the recent U.S. occupation, the San Francisco 


Peace Treaty and the new Japanese Constitution. 


Here is an educational aid you won't want to miss. For 
students respond to the informative subject matter of 
LIFE’s vivid photographic filmstrips with the same en- 
thusiasm they have for LIFE magazine. With LIFE film- 
strips in your classroom, students are more interested— 


learn faster. 


Order complete series now—save 25% 


This is the first of the new 1952-53 series of 8 black and 
white LIFE filmstrips which will cover many different 
peoples and places important in the news, today. 

Starting with “JAPAN.” LIFE’s editors will release one 
new filmstrip each month for 8 months— October to May. 
The price for an individual filmstrip is $2.50. By plac ing 
an advance order for the whole series now you can save 


§5.00—get the entire series of 8 for only $15.00. 


Don't miss this opportunity to bring your classes the 
advantage of learning through LIFE’s dramatic. easy-to- 


understand pictures. Use the coupon below to order today! 


| LIFE filmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. (8-102) 


O Please send me all 8 of the new black-and-white filmstrips (one each month) starting with 


“JAPAN” atthe special series price of $1 >.00—saving me $5.00 overthe individu il price. 


Please send me the new O Please send me further Please bill me Enclosed 
black-and-white filmstrip information on LIFE’s is check for $ 

“JAPAN only. Price $2.50. color and black-and-white 
filmstrips. 


filmstrips 
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How Glens Falls, N. Y., teachers pitched in with the 
community to build the high school of their dreams 
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Falls Insurance ¢ 
to the writing of 
forming campaign, the aim 
would be to persuade the voters to vote 
i bond issue sufficient in size 


his time 


ot 


‘ves’ for 
to erect a modern building. 

Early in 1950 a six-weeks campaign 
was launched. All media of communica- 
tion were used. Three task forces pre- 
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Tenth Grade English class in new Glens Falls High School. Fluorescent lighting and modern seating make class work a pleasure 


pared newspaper stories rganized a 


speakers bureau radio 


ind directed a 
Board members, teachers. and 
d. Students 


mimeo 


series 
PTA 


( uried 


members participate 
home A ich week al 
graphed statement (each on a different 
colored paper stock) setting forth one 
school 


First, 
nee d fol 


ispect of the case for a new 


Bac h 


general announcement of the 


week a different theme 
building; second, conditions in 
the present third, what the 
proposed) building will be like; 
building 
who can vote 


inew 
building 
new 
fourth 
financing and cost; fifth 
where, when; sixth 
While these mimeographed letters, ra 


how to get the new 


recapitulation. 


lio programs, and newspaper stories 


were appearing, the speakers’ teams 


consisting of a Board member and one 
vy two te ichers appeared betore every 
| 


ervice group or audience in the com 


nunity to discuss and show plans of the 
new building. Finally, the PTA organ- 
ized a corps of 500 to conduct a door 
be ll campaign delivering in espec ially 
prepared brochure. On February 15, 
1950. the 
endorsement to the bond issue 


evervone 18 highly 


voters gave overwhelming 


Today gratified 
with the results. Students and 
parents are enthusiastic. What does the 
new school look like? A typical class 


wall of windows. The 


teachers 


room has one 
ther walls are in pastel colors ( vellow, 
blue, according to exposure). 
glass chalk board and _ bulletin 
board” ) mounted in 


Fluorescent 


coral, 
Green 
“tack 
panels. 
throughout. Each room has a file cab- 


space are 
lighting is used 
inet, storage cupboards in the walls and 
the windows. The furniture in- 


desks 


under 


cludes movable and chairs for 


students, a lectern (which has the effect 
of relegating the teacher's desk away 
from the center-front of the classroom 
and focusing the attention on the 
speaker, be he teacher or student). and 
a conference table. In the first week 
teachers found varied patterns of furni- 
ture workable—informal circles, single 
or multiple conference table effects 
square U, concurrent semi circles, ete 
Each room has electric outlets, a public 
outlet, an intra-mural tele 
phone, and a unit ventilator. 

The building is planned for 800 stu- 
dents, although the gymnasium and the 
auditorium eacl twice that ca 
in order to provide for com 


address 


have 
pacity 
munity use. The academic wing is three 
small self-service 
teachers and 


high and a 


accommodates 


stories 

elevator 
physically handicapped students 

Machine shops and the music depart 
(the latter with a 

and sectional rehearsal 


ment radio-control 


room rooms) 
are separated from the academic wing 
by the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
There is also an apartment for home 
making, with multiple unit kitchens and 
a clothing laboratory. The library has 
a seminar room. These various teaching 
facilities (including biology, chemistry, 
physics laboratories, and an art room) 
total 35 classrooms. The cafeteria has 
made possible a change in the school 
schedule which heretofore allowed an 
hour and a quarter for students to go 
home at noon. Now an earlier dismissal 
is possible, giving more time for sports 
and other school activities. 

To anticipate many of the changes 
necessary upon the 
building, a new 


vear ago 


and adjustments 
occupancy of this 


schedule Was adopted a 


and students studied and dis 
cussed adopting, an eight- 
period day of 40 minutes each, to 
replace a seven-period day of 45 min 
utes each. A “service club” was organ 
ized to experiment with student partici 
pation in the management of corrido1 
traffic, audio-visual The student 
council devoted many meetings to the 
including re 


Faculty 


before 


aids, 
discussion of moving, 
care of the new 


which 


sponsibility for the 
building. Homeroom 
had become perfunctory, took on new 
vitality. As a 
necessary for homerooms to adopt rules 
of parliamentary procedure to take care 
of the involved discussions which im 


meetings, 


concomitant, it became 


mediately resulted. 


Last year's club has been 


divided into several separate squads 


service 


guides, broadcasters (public address 


system), stage lighting, telephone oper 
library staff, lunch 


audio visual 


ators (intramural) 
room advisory committee 
Each squad has a faculty advisor and 
a schedule of duties assigned. 

Needless to sav, the entire 
students and faculty alike, 
bued with a determination to raise and 
academic 


school 
seem im 
maintain new standards of 
achievement, ¢ ymmunity service 
above all, good citizenship. Participa 
tion of the students in the direction of 
their school has been real, and respon 
sibly accepted. Once the routine of the 
building becomes established, attention 
will, in all likelihood, be re-directed 
toward the ever-pressing problem of 
how to fuse the curricular and extra- 
curricular programs of a modern high 
school into a single program that will 
both meet the needs of the students 
and fit the hours of the day. 


and, 





zerland, France; and (2) Italy, Monaco, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal. More information about these 
in our next issue. Cooperation of the 
E. T. C. assures that the three award 
winners will receive a hearty welcome 
and special attention in every country 
they visit. 

How do you enter the contest? Write 
a paper—not more than 1,000 words 
telling “Why I Want to Go to Europe.” 
Writers of the three papers judged best 
will each receive one of the three all- 





expense tours of seven European coun 
tries. Papers should be typed, double- 
spaced. 

Who may enter manuscripts? Any 
U. S. teacher, supervisor, librarian, or 
school administrator in public, private, 
or parochial elementary or secondary 
schools; any persons taking graduate 
work in teaching or engaged in college 
teacher-training. 

Subject and form: Why do you want 
to go to Europe? To satisfy a life-long 
ambition? To be a better teacher or 
librarian? To pursue some special in- 
terest? For professional or academic 
credit? For best use of a sabbatical? To 
gather material for courses, or books, 
wo talks? Whatever your reasons are, 
write them down. Write vour reasons 
in any suitable form letter, article, 
statement, etc. 

Award: Tours include trans-ocean 

The famous Seven Sisters Waterfall at Geiranger, West Norway. travel from and returning to New York 

City and all standard travel expenses 

within the countries visited. Awards 

LESS THAN 1,000 WORDS ABOUT winners, upon their return from Eu- 
rope, must submit report in form of an 

article for use in Scholastic Teacher 


Why T Wart V0 GO acy siusetater or 


] > ’ mer U. S Comm. of Education and 
Ez chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic 

Vagazines; Lowell Thomas, newscaster- 

traveler; Dean H. B. Allman, Indiana 


May win you a free trip across the Atlantic University, also president of the Na 
tional Council for Educational Travel; 


and through seven European countries Foodesick Binchest, ve, Miasthet & 
Co., Inc., publishers; Birger Nordholm, 
chairman, European Travel Commis- 
sion 

Deadline: Entries must be post 
marked no later than December 10, 


1952. Indicate on entry vour choice of 


next surmme All expenses paid vate homes in different countries, hav 


Ho vould you like to go to Europe — traveling as a V.I.P., entertained at pri 
H 


vould you like to see the Lre ing entrée to many institutions not 
nd of Sean O'Cas Yeats, Synge normally open to tourists, with your 
Scottish high special interests rec rnized ind catered 

ntrs f Walter to along the wav? All “for free’? 


London and Chis is no fairy tale. It's part of the 


region. Also, position and school ad- 
cire SS 

Where to send entries: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Avenue, 


the plane ex collaboration with the European Travel New York 10, N. Y. 
f rto the three edu- Helpful literature, films and other 


rerin 


sh peninsula, see the — itinerary of one of the all-expense trips 


spend a couple of to Europe which Scholastic Teacher, in 


dieval Visby ind then Commission, is of 


Baltic to Finland, and ride cators who write the best answer to the — information on European countries may 
Helsinki through the question, “WHY I WANT TO GO TO _ be obtained from European Travel 


where steel shut EUROPE.” Commission member offices in this coun- 


ins because it's Che tour outlined above covers Ire trv. Names and addresses of these offices 


through Russian territory? And land, Great Britain, Iceland, Denmark may be found in this issue in the 
finally, back across the Atlantic on a Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Other WHERE TO FIND IT Directory under 


luxury liner? trips cover (1) Belgium, Netherlands, the heading, “Nations of the World,” on 
I a 


Would you like seven weeks of this Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, Swit page 32-1 
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PROFESSIONAL PRESTIGE 


Whenever you travel in Europe, whether on 
annual vacation or sabbatical leave, you will 
find it not only an enjoyable experience but a 
rewarding one as well. For Europe offers an 
almost infinite variety of historic, artistic and 
cultural interests, whatever your educational 
specialty may be. 

You will discover, too, that travel in Europe 
can be as economical as you wish to make it, 
since you have a choice of accommodations, 
transportation and food designed to suit every 
taste and to conform to every pocketbook. 

So see your Travel Agent now. Let him help 
you plan your European tour. He’s a travel 
expert who knows exactly how to include the 
things you want to see and do... yet stay 
within your travel budget. 


During the uncrowded “Thrift Season” — from 
September to April—you will have an oppor- 
tunity for closer contact with the peoples of 
Western Europe than at any other time of year. 
Seeing them at home and at work, talking with 
them and living among them, will enrich you 
with new knowledge and understanding of 
America’s friends across the sea. 

Another advantage of “Thrift Season” travel is 
that the savings you effect let you see more and 
do more to enhance your professional standing! 





Read the exciting 
announcement 








on page 12-T. 











FE uropean Braver Commission 


115 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., Dept. Z. 


1 } AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK + FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE - ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


Europe united in furthering friendship an 
progress through travel 








Badia Rubber Trick 


How to stretch a small staff to cover the 


big job of running a school newspaper 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terroce H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


are running a soc ially popular 


F YO 
| newspaper ina great big school, with 
i journalism class or club and a mobbed 
every tir i staff competition 


turn-out rie 


inmnounced, turn the pace 
But if 
ition, if vou are 
wl, if y 


forme rly 


mu: are Starting a new publi 
running one ina small 
taking over a 


that 


ub are puny 


pape run by physics 
I vho left in mid-semester tor 


if vou made vreat big mnounce 
ment about needing new staff and only 

lf a 
cluding 


then read on. TI 


mit of the slough of ce sponde nev before 
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dozen h »pefuls showed up, in 


couple of your D students 


is may help to pull you 


ou sink our ears 


mgs firs 


REPORTING—“How can I sort out the 


good newshounds?’ 


t reporter be 
i good on 


} 
Casiy 


1 
classroom 
iper. too. We 


l Know an 
thie 


| was an il reporter in 
very grade down through third. Cl] 


Works 


iSsSeSs 


ect their own reporters too 


What happens to news you don't have 
room tor? Assign one of 
handful to send such items to your local 


your precious 


paper or radio station 


where can I find 


WRITING—“But 


enough good writers?” 


It all vour staff are good writers, 


vou're lucky. If only a couple can “make 


with the words,” and you have a lot of 


your paper to put together in a short 
time, make the couple into rewrite bovs 
ind girls. A good news and feature style 
established best will 


show the wav to vour other staft people 


by vour writers, 


to improve the irown produc tons. 


PHOTOGRAPHY—‘I don't have 


photographer. What good is a paper 
without pictures?” 


any 


no camera fans in school? How 
} 


no 


What 
ibout that quiet boy in vour class w 
photogr iphy? 

out 
he is probably a shutterbug 


na miocan marke him happy ind per 
isking him 


wrote a theme about 


Even if he d 
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tll 
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Tries 
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erms 
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yetures cum for 

"| 1} 
pl print wel i practically 
If yours is a mimeo paper, the 


nto see for ¢ 
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on stencis 


are out We 


ADVERTISING—"Ads 

can't handle them.” 
Not 

1 ike 


1 
courage ¢ od Salesmen an 


necessarily so. To begin with 


sure your calls tor volunteers en 
1 good mixers 
hopeful 


We I] is 
A bov or girl with 


to come around as 
writers and reporters 
i gift of gab or a zest for making money 
the 
the 


business side—collections bookkeeping 


what vou need to handle 
For 


is exactly 
ulvertising end of the paper 


billing, record keeping—get help from 
the commercial department. 


“OKAY so far—But how does my newly- 
appointed staff transform it all into a 
newspaper?” 


STEP ONE. Have some system of 
checking every piece of writing that 
in. Your copyreaders do this 
work. Are names spelled right? Facts 
accurate? Words capitalized and num- 
according to a system, or 
set up your paper? Your 
English class copyreads every time you 
hand back compositions. Select a few of 
vour better students to copyread all 
writing for your paper, if you can’t find 


comes 


bers used 


stvle tor 


anyone in vour handful. 

STEP TWO. Know in 
classes familiar with laying out bulletin 
boards? They ll do for your make-up 
editors. What stories go on each page? 
Where do pictures go? What size head- 


anyone your 


lines? Questions like these your make 
up editors answer. Best plan is to have 
one editor for each page 

STEP THREE. Distribution. One per 
son trom eac h homeroom will deliver 
the paper to school readers. Any one of 
vour handful can count out copies and 
heep track of subscriptions. The same 
person can mail copies to alumni or to 
other schools 

STEP FOUR. You 
Choose as editor-in-chief a 


need a boss. 
youngster 
experienced in directing a club, for an 
about the 
president of a club, with writing ability 
dded 


but his main job is keeping your 


editor-in-chief is same as 


Occasionally he writes an edito 


staff 


vorking together. 


REPLACEMENTS—“Don't tell me I 
have to go through all this again next 


semester!” 


You the 


One 


don't if vou for 


A try 


i week with 


prepare 


] 


outs Class, meeting 


oon a tryouts editor 
i charge 
mir present staff. Don't start this class 
able to teach the 
ipprentices basic procedure s 

If vou have journalism students run 


can deve lop apprentices for 


mtil vou find someone 


iround and don't know what to do 
ith them, see staff set-ups outlined in 
is and Lawshe’s High School Jour 
Maguire and Spong’s Jour 
Student Publication 


i 
} 


Ne mi 


ind 
vi ilism and the 


SHORT TAKES 


When's vour first vearbook staff meet 
ing? Here are some free manuals: 
Yearbook Architecture The Cham 
pion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio Better Yearbooks = Through 
Better Planning (S. D. Warren Co 
Boston, Mass Custom-built Supreme 
Continued on page 24-T) 








Cosboctins Taking Ais i 1953: 


Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 





planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 


approaches to your classroom subjects. 


The Genie Story’ —designed S “< pee “Powering America’s Progress’ — 16-111. full- 
in cartoon strip form how a young . F color, sound, running time 25 mins shows how 
«} - . ; + ‘ ror . if ) " 

own by a Genie the ders ' 4 coal is mined and used has been hailed as 


one of the finest industrial films ever produced 


“Coal at Work’’—for teachers of eve 

© paghie Sacrigtion & Be mony wees 7 . “The Magic of Coal’’—16-inm., black & white, 
I d s ill I 

coal in our industrial civilization aes ceili thi parry heeapehenaies 1998 


“The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, machines mining coal; how coal is used to 


illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines machinery e° ¥ “Underground Adventure’ —16-:in.. black an 


= iploved uses, and the new horizons for coal. white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 


make steel, electricity, chemicals 


a group of bovs in their training in a 


“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
vocational school and a mine 


illustrated in color planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts . Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
ibout coal and how it is used in evervday Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-col 

life. An entire classroom may participate pictures Coal Where We Find | It ial Hou 
within a single class session Ml Mine It?—50 frames, black and white 

“The Power of Coal’—27 frames, black & white. 


The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 





Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry re ports on coal’s relation to many 


subjects useful for class discussion and study. 


“Map of the Coal Areas of the | BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


U. S. A.”’—a 9” x 16” map in color A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


showing the coa eas of o : 
:' 4 the coal area : e = Washington, D. C. 
I he reverse side listing 
ur coal reserves and 
nual | roduction Bituminous Coal Institute 
" . f Educational Department, 320 Southern Bidg., 
Cutaway View of an Washington 5, D. C. 
Underground Mine’’—.a 12” x 18” 


With respect to the various tea hing aids on 
chart in three it ( c orkings of a modern unde rground 


: coal, I am especially interested in items 
ir with des riptions of modern mining machinery. 


nuimbe red 


“A Miracle of Modern Chemistry” —a color chart showing the more 


important chemi il derivatives ind products of bituminous coal ) 
Please send me more information. 
“Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry 
° P N 
“The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated ae 
de scription of coal's origin. Street 


“Old King Coal Reigns Here’ —a play for the lower grades City Zone___State 


dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. 
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poo ottt—____--e 
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two I like very 


ibrary Story 


| 
rental 
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the library 
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Various ac 
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in | pUrNOT 


min 
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lementary 


American family visits 


it their home 


id ramblings of 
pical Mexican 
town, the countryside 
hospit ilitvy and 


Mexico ind 


im) ¢ mph ISIZeES 


} 
family ties in 


By VERA FALCONER 


contempo 


Me xicans das 


a pi turesque 


presents the 
raries and not as nation 
differing greatly trom us 

India (Pakistan and the Union of 
India)—15 and Hindu Family 
complement each other. India 


ovel population, 


min 
10 min 
is an overview of 
strain on agricultural resources, many 
re ligions and races, the two states, and 
industrial growth. One sequence por 
trays economic problems and_ serious 
water shortage through the activities of 
one peasant family. A good social stud 
ies film. Hindu Family visits a village 
headman’s familv, and studies its status 
community. Built 
wedding of the headman’s 
India is the better of the two. 


color re- 


around the 
daughter. 


in the 


Our Community (10 min., 


views 24 hours in a typical small city. 
Shows and night workers 


le nce 


many day 
stresses interdepen and child's 
own place in the community. Designed 
for lower elementary grades, it can be 
a fine introduction to units on citizen 
ship and the local community 
Safety in the Street (10 min 
major ftactors in street 
through a School Patrol contest. 
ind i girl both 
their school’s Safety Patrol. 
various contests and finally both are ap 


illustration of safety 


color ) 
seen 
\ bov 


vacancy mn 


satety 


want the 
They tie in 


pointed. Permits 


] 


rules 

You probabl; recall De sign of Ameri 
can Public Education which we dis 
cussed last fall. McGraw-Hill has just 
released its companion The School and 


the Community 14 min., color ex 


cellent for PTA or faculty meetings par 


ticularly. Opens with a clever presenta 


f a traditional school with a “wall” 


thon 


between it and the communitv—in ideas 


as well as actuality. Continues with 


methods of breaking down this wall 


How a school can utilize community re 
Shows how to 


sources and vice versa 


use such cooperation to gear students 


education to their needs 

McGraw-Hill also Julien 
series of six films, Life in 
Today eu h ] 3 


pe rson OF 


distributes 
Brvans new 
Creat Britain 
color) E 
tamily typifving 
British life, and facing present problems 
I nglish Farm 


min 
ich is a story of one 


me aspect of modern 


( hange S 


and 
Family shows one of the 


med hanize d 


post-war 
“new farmers 


his highly and scientifi 


cally managed farm, his family and their 
daily lite ircity of food 


Points up s 


Audio-visual editor 


products, need for extended agriculture 
Great 


Soc ial 


( hange S in 


Fine for 


caused in part by 
Britain’s foreign trade 
studies, excellent for economics classes 
to slow effect on our own imports and 
British Mill Owner shows how 
recent affect the life of an 
upper-class family. Desc ribes growth of 
mills in the Manchester area 
Industrial Revolution. 


exports 


changes 


textile 
from davs of the 
Today's difficulties—labor shortages, old 
machinery, many forms to fill out. Other 
titles: Scottish Miner, Oxford Student 
British Factory Foreman, Sadler's Wells 
Ballerina 
Also fron 

Wall (32 min., 
ship of Anti-Defamation League of 
Brith, State of Hlinois Office of 
of Public Instruction and the Co- 
hrough the case 
frustrated boy 


ie same source, the High 


produced under sponsor 


B nai 
Supt 
lumbia Foundation). 
history of an insecure, 
conditioned to hate any group differing 
we learn of the growth 
behind 
iwainst) minorities In 
Polish people. Highly 
One of film’s outstanding qualities is 


that the itself 


t 


from his own 


and discrimination 


this 
dramatic 


reasons 
case, the 
story 
story conveys the mes 
Sade 

In a more specialized vein, McGraw 
Hill offers a new series of four 10-minute 
films on salesmanship, correlated with 
Russell & Beach’s “Salesmanship.” Done 
in lively cartoon, with much pertinent 
humor. Effective fun. Prospecting out 
lines several methods of developing and 
keeping prospect lists. Other films will 
be Preapproac h Approach and Making 
That Sale. McGraw-Hill films are avail 
able for purchase from Text-Film Dept 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd, 
N. Y. 36. For rentals consult your local 
film library 

The National Film Board of Canada 
(1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y.) offers Opera 
School 36 min Story of a young 
singer during three vears’ study at the 
Roval Conservatory of Music in To 
ronto Marie from her first 
wuiditions to her appearance in the an- 


Follow ing 


nual opera festival, you see many of the 
Opera School's You hear 
many excerpts from operas ending with 
a dress rehearsal of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” in English. Interesting film for 
music classes or auditorium. 

Among new sponsored films are two 
recent releases in the P. Lorillard series 
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activities. 


Continued on page 





NOW 


Another Bell & Howell engineering first... 


magnetic sound on double-perforated film 


... makes sound movies cost even less! 


¥ 


If you have been considering the purchase of the famous Filmosound 202 

. remember, you can now buy it adapted to use double-perforated film. 
If you already own a Filmosound 202, have it adapted for double-perfor- 
ated film for just $35.00... through your authorized Bell & Howell dealer. 


IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
film. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 

or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 


spool-loading 16mm cameras 


Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about i” 
making your own sound movies on any 16mm The 200-T 
movie film. Or get complete information by mail- 


ing this coupon today! 


you can add 


sound to any 


16mm movie! 


Here is a pace-setting new de- 
velopment in low-cost sound 
movies! Now... you can record 
and play back magnetic sound 
on double-perforated 16mm film 

. with the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 20? recording pro- 
jector! 

No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
movies. SOUNDSTRIPE, the mag- 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato- 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 

Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 
to the original films. No need to 
have them copied on single-per- 
forated film, a tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of making your 


own sound movies. 


Peer ee eee eee eee eee eee esses 


Bell & Howell Company 
7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the making of 
low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 


their use for 


Industry Church School General 


Name 





makes it fun to 
make movies! 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Address 
Organization (if any) 


City County State 


Leeseeeese nasa sane eee aes eaaas 





Are you acquainted with the 


New Look in Letters? 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


business letter 


N OUR 


writing during the 


noticed that most of the language arts 


teaching of 


past vear we 


ibout the same ma 
that 
during the 


textbooks contain 


terial on the subject they have 


been presenting 


years We 


iad occurred in the 


past ten 


, 
vondered if anv changes 


writing of business 
| 
and we | 


letters in that time 


! 
i Y 


us more care 


eXamine sent to 
Then a ippeared, Writing 


fully book 
for Business, by C. W. Wilkinson, ]. H 
Menning, and C. R. Anderson ( Richard 
D. Irwin, In publishes In it we 
find many ideas on letter writing, some 


if them a bit startling, some more con 


ventional, but all of them additions to 


hing bac kg vund 


is what Charles V. Morris, vice 


ur teu 
: 
Here 


! 


president of a large paper firm, ad 


vises in one chapter. “I omit. saluta 
gentlemen, “dear 
in my letters. 
vets into the first 
often in the first 
one, two, or three words 

Mr. Morris likes to plan his letters 
I like to write to plan. In our office 
letter writing is an event Letters 
iren't dashed off. We trv to. think 
before they are written, the 


tions; no ‘dear sirs 
Mrs.” or dear ‘first mame 


Mr. Brown's 


paragr iph some pl ice 


them out 
not-too-important and = the important 
letters alike.” 

He recommends letters that are 
easv-on-the-eve”; attractiveness is a 


very important factor in a letter. 

















Sample of a “NOMA” Simplified Letter 


I like to fill each letter with ob 
vious concern for the customer's prob- 
lems. My letters are all YOU, little 1, 
Me, We,” he explains. “IT ‘thank,’ 
thank, and ‘please, ‘please,’ ‘please, 
the whole day through. ‘3 

He believes that letters should ex 
press confidence. “I like to make my 
letters \ letter’s 
no place for uncertainness. After all 
must stand on its own once 


ring with confidence. 
vour letter 
vou've sealed the envelope and sent 
it on its way.” 
Use short words, Anglo-Saxon words 
he advises. “Short words are easy to 
use, particularly if they're active 
words. Some of his examples fol 
low: Use like instead of along the lines 
of; about instead of as to; since instead 
of inasmuch as: by instead of on the 
basis of. Mr. Morris likes to use short 
sentences and short paragraphs, also. 
In conclusion, he points out that he 
truly,” 


“sincerely,” and all 


has done away with “yours 


‘cordially yours,” 
ther closing lines. 

Good advice from Robert M. Gam 
le, president of National Products 
ion of Seatdle, Washington, in 
writing better 


( orpo 


cludes two rules fon 
letters 

1. Cut out waste—the needless words 
and hackneved 


and old “chestnuts.” Make every word 


phrases, expressions 
earn its way. 

2. M.ke your letters simple, direct 
conversational—brief but complete. Be 
frank. Write as 
spe ak 

In Writing for Business we also find 
that business firms analyze the letters 
so that they determine what im 
provement should be made. Sybil Lee 
Gilmore, correspondence supervisor for 
Standard Register Company of Dayton, 
Olio, studied 2,500 letters of her firm, 
lacking in a number of 


naturally as you 


may 


found them 
particulars. 

Of the 2,500 outgoing 
it random, approximately 
half were too high or too low, or the 


letters se- 


lected one 


margins were uneven. 

“In the 2,500 letters, there were 300 
serious mistakes in grammar or sen 
tence structure. One of the most com 
was a lack of agreement of the 
with the subject. Other errors 
were leave for let, don’t for doesn't, 
myself tor I or me, who for whom or 
vice versa.” 


Eighty words were misspelled in the 


mon 


verb 


Continued on page 50-T) 











ADLAI 
STEVENSON 


20 CENTS 


JULY 21, 1952 


SPECIAL RATE FOR TEACHERS 


A full year of LIFE 52 picture-packed issues—for only $4 


A saving of $6.40 over the single-copy price. A saving of $2.75 over the regular one-year subscription price 


Now, you can have your own personal 
copies of LIFE —delivered right to your 
desk week by week, for a full year—for 


the unusually low rate of only $4, 


This very special rate is offered to you 

because we realize that you will use LIFE, 
not only for your own personal enjoy- 
ment, but as a valuable, educational aid 
in teaching your students, 
You'll enjoy keeping up with LIFE 
e+ « getting each new issue just as it 
comes out... having your own personal 
copy to read, refer to, save. 

Each week brings a wealth of excit- 
ing new features presented in entertain- 
ing and dramatic pictures and text that 
make it easy to keep up with the world. 


You can’t help but be a better-in- 


IF 


o--to see life 
».to see the world 


It’s the lowest rate at which LIFE is offered to anyone! 


formed, more interesting person when 
you read LIFE. 
And your students will love learn- 
ing through LIFE. Week after week 
it presents the newest developments in 
practically every field of school curricula 
—science, art, current events, literature, 
nature, geography, history. 

LIFE presents these developments in 


vivid, visual form which makes it easy 


for students to gasp not only the facts, 
but also the significance of events, peo- 
ple, places in the news. 

In these fast-changing times .. . 
when important history, inventions, and 
discoveries are being made week after 
week—LIFE is a more valuable refer- 
ence than ever. You just can’t help but 
find your teaching job easier when you 
read LIFE and use LIFE regularly! 


LIFE, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. $-5249 


Take advantage 
of this offer! 


USE COUPON |! ii: 


Please send 
special educators’ rate of only $4 

A new subscription 
Enclosed is check or money order for $4. 


me a full year of LIFE—S2 issues—at the 


A renewal Please bill me 





TO ORDER Nome 


Position 





NOW peo 


Address 





or to renew your present City 


Zone State. 





subscription at this special 


low rate for teachers. 


---to eyewitness great events 


In order to qualify for the special educators’ rate, please list 
the name of your school and your position. If you have a zone 
number, please be sure to include it. 





$25 to Miss Stap- 

ples for putting a 

song in our travels 

this month. Only 

six more weeks to \ TRAVEL STORY 
send us your travel ’ 

tale! 


could remember that “their right foot 
was under their right arm.” 


Family Picnic 
Near the close of our “sing week,” 
Pactes by Alis B. Williams as the ten-day sessions were called, we 
Dinner-time song-fest at the Trapp Family Music Camp, Moscow, Vermont, during had a picnic at Cor Unum, the 17 rapp’s 
sing-week.’’ Mrs. Trapp, mother of famous family, facing camera in foreground. joie After supper some of the family 
appeared in a jeep and became the cen- 
ter of a circle for folk dancing. Follow- 


‘e oe e = 
Singi ne aan dhe Hills ing this, we had a concert by the 


family and a short benediction. Just as 
Ten-day visit to the Trapp Family Music Camp the sun was setting over the mountains, 
the Trapps sang Brahm’s Lullaby. In 
this moment came the realization of the 
By JEAN G. STAPLES close family ties which were evident in 
Music Teacher, Merion (Pa.) School all the activities of Mrs. Trapp, her sons 
and daughters, and Father Wasner. 

But not trip to Mt. Mansfield, some hiking up We had become familiar with church 

Curtain.’ Our the mountain; a trip to Mt. Elmore for music and canons of the early centuries 
S.A... regular classes and a swim; lectures by We studied music of Brahms and other 
home ind discussions with Mrs. Trapp; and a composers. We learned and reviewed 
n treasure hunt eras in the history of music, which led 
hill to the Many little incidents added to our to an appreciation of the selections we 
assed several for fun and are among our memories of | were studying. We enjoyed the folk 
refurnished  ; camp—the priest from Montreal whi dances, so much a part of European 
ind dining knew the names of only five people — life. We had the privilege and pleasure 
the mame ifter three days in ¢ imp, and, as a of seeing the Trapp family “in action.” 
ew hours , punishment, served dessert at lunch the We came away with many sound 

s and getting 
lormit ine und == teacher who played the autoharp and Trapp, and the conviction that the 


+} } 
» eacn 


next day; the high school English philosophies as expressed by Mrs 


“ sang ballads and folk songs for the family is the basis for our social life and 
Havdn dormitory after “lights out”; the contacts. For true harmony throughout 
kitty who found many friends in camp — the world we need not only a re-united 
ind attended rehearsals and even bene family, but “a singing family in a sing- 
diction; and the dancers who never — ing world.” 


1K luded 
break- 
ither Wasner 
wrove ak ng 
ext, followed 
Maria. Then 
Hf in the 
im. Another 
rh Wyatist his- 
was on the 
mw 
nediction 
ipel folk 
evenings 
K In 
ind 
the 
idults away ra vaca 
d by 10 > Sounds 
were ready it after 
‘ 


plans included a Mrs. Trapp says “Goodbye” to departing guests after tuneful ten days at Camp. 





The MARK of a Good Teacher... 


One of the 


the enthusiasm with whi 


most effective tests of good teaching is 
h students respond to instruction. 
And one of the best ways of arousing interest is the use of a 
Revere Tape Recorder in the classroom. Learning becomes a 
fascinating experience—a real challenge to the student. Lis- 
tening to playbacks of their own work, students of languages, 
speech, drama and music quickly learn the virtue of self- 
discipline by list ig to and correcting their own mistakes. 

Special radio programs—important speeches by big 
n in the making ...can be recorded 
and brought into the classroom for analysis and discussion. 
Performances by world-famous musicians, performers and 
symphony orchestras can be taped without having to purchase 
expensive albums. Education thus emerges as a significant, 


mes in the news—history 


exciting part of everyday life 


The New Revere 


“yy — , 
P Vath benttil - tue TAPE RECORDER 


Now Revere brings you performance and quality heretofore 
obtainable only in costly professional broadcast equipment. 
Note these outstanding features: 


*“BALANCED-TONE" control HIGH-SPEED FORWARD and 


—provides professional high 
fidelity tonal quality 
EXCLUSIVE INDEX COUNTER 


—permits instant location of 


REWIND LEVER—excludes 
backlash and tearing of tape 


EXTRA ECONOMY —full two 
hour play on each 7 inch reel 


of erasable, re-usable tape. 
May be used for PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM 


any part of recorded reel 
AUTOMATIC KEY-controls 
—record, play or stop recorder 
instantly 
See this remarkable recorder at your dealer's, 
or write direct for complete information 


Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio at- 

tachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 

case , $225 

Model TR-800—Some as above with built-in radio 

ss an! a F sia ...$250 
Other Famous Revere Models 

T-500—DeLuxe, 2-hour play 

TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio 

T-100—Standard, | -hour ploy 

TR-200— Standard, built-in radio 


$179.50 
$219.50 
$169.50 
$209.50 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 


speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


$325.00 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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WHY OVER 7,000 
TEACHERS LIKE 
THE TAB CLUB 


The quotations below are from a 
few of the hundreds of letters in 
our files written by satisfied teach- 
have started TAB Clubs.) 


ers who 
| NEVER SAW CHILDREN 
READ SO AVIDLY 
rhis 
to your club The 


' 
asin was tremendous 


was our introduction 


enthusi 
never saw children read so 
avidly 

MISS RK. D 

High School Teacher, 

New York City 


STUDENTS THRILLED 
WITH BUILDING 
PERSONAL LIBRARIES 
Che Teen Age Book ( lub 
ws certainly encouraged 
reading in my 9th grade 
English classes. The = stu- 
lents are thrilled with the 
dea of building a personal 
library inexpensively 
MR. J. J 
High School 


Pennsylvania 


reacher, 


| HAVE ONLY PRAISE 
FOR THE SELECTIONS 
You 
rhe h 
their 


have no idea how 
these ‘kids enjoy 
TAB books. I have 
only praise for the good se 
lections offered 

MRS. L. H 

High School Teacher, 

Indiana 


MANY PARENTS 
WERE PLEASED 
lhe TAB Club has created 
w reading interest for 
nts. Many 
d with the in- 
Idren had in 


: ent 
parents 


Learn how easy it is to start a 
TAB Club. Mail coupon for in- 


formation and free materials 


AGE BOOK CLUB 
t ve.. New Yo 
plete 


Teer 








Don't Miss Department 


EMINDER: Have 

membership for the 1952-53 year 
of the National Scholastic Radio Guild? 
First scripts, newsletters, and packets 
will be mailed this month. If vour radio 
and/or TV group still isn’t on our mem- 
bership list, you'll find a handy appli- 
cation form at the this page. 
Send us news of your plans. We want to 


vou sent us your 


end ot 


pass on evervbody’s experience to every- 


body t Ise ! 


Record, Radio and TV Availabilities 
Exciting aids to vow 
and teac hing available this fall, include: 
The Je flersonian Heritage 13-week 
‘seeks to translate into 


programming 


SETICS whic h 


living terms through dramatic action” 
the Jeflersonian doctrines as they apply 
to present day. Series is available to 
NAEB Network 


commercial stations on sustaining basis 
through National Association of Educa 


members and 


Pape 


tional Broadcasters 

The People Act 
on democracy in 
CBS last vear, now available from Ford 
Foundation on recordings. Address: The 
People Act Centre, Penn State College 

BBC PRANSCRIPTIONS: = Many 


good British Broadcasting Corporation 


26-week radio series 


action, prese nted on 


programs, distributed at $5 per program 
write to 


630 


For information and catalogue 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
I ifth Avenu New York 
ENRICHMENT MATERIALS, Inc 
246 Fitth Av New York 
four new book adaptations from Ran 
com House Landmark Series Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men, and Our 
Inde pendcrn and — the Constitution 
both by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, The 
building of the First Transcontinental! 
Railroad, by Adele Nathan; and The 
Wright Bre thers. by Quentin Reynolds 
All available on phonograph records 
78 RPM, $2.95; 33 1/3 RPM, $3.75 
Telaventure Tales: Series of 12 thirty 


minute television programs designed to 


erie announces 


Available as series or 
Chandler 
York 


stimulate reading 
from 
16 Street, New 


is separate programs 
$22": W 


Records 
City 
High School Radio News 

\ question otten asked us: “How can 
we Improve high 
school news programs?” Will any of vou 
who have worked out an interesting way 


presentation of our 


to present school news write us about 
it? Wed like to have your letters by 
November 1, 1952. 


Don't forget! Deadline for applica- 
tions to FCC for reserved TV channels 
is July 1, 1953. 


Television Applications 

The Allan Hancock Foundation ot 
the University of Southern Calitornia 
and the State of New Jersey have filed 
applications tor educational television 
channels 28 and 19, respectively. US( 
will make the facilities of its station 
available to all educational agencies in 
the area. Public and private schools will 
participate in planning and operation 


Round-up 
Television, the Magic Window, by 
Frank Macmillan, 1952, $2 
60 pp. Simple and popular presentation 
of the technical development of televi 
sion. Abundant illustrations, glossary 
all good for student readers. .. . Colum 
bia U.’s School of General Studies 
adult) includes in its new major fields 
leading to B.S. degree, “Broadcasting 
W ISCONSIN 


Denman 


Radio and Te levision zi 
is first state with blanket-coverage edu 
cational network. Begun Sept. 14, state 
wide programs include “School of the 
Air” courses, beamed to grade schools 
and “College of the Air” courses ranging 
from agriculture to Greek drama 
Western Reserve has added « igvt week 
end non-credit tele-courses to its regu 
lar, for IV offerings ‘Soin 
| to 7:30 E. S. T. Saturday nights 
over th ABC-TV Network 


ction a Columbia U 


credit 


presents tn 
Ameri 
can Civilization, complete with students 
and teacher Asst. History Prot. Donald 
M. Bigelow ) New-this-fall educa 
tional panel series for New York area is 
Its Worth Knowing,” 4:30 to 5:15 
p.m. Saturdays WCBS-TV. Pre 
sented with NEA cooperation. 

NANCY 


course i 


ove! 


FAULKNER 
senccoccccenesescecsececeseccesesecoocese 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll us in the National Scholastic 


Radio Guild. ($4 fee entitles you to receive 8 
scripts and 4 packets.) 

Nome 

School 


Address 


City:_ ————————————— 
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@ FICTION That Outstrips SCIENCE 


a? To a growing army of S-F fans TAB Club offers the best 


CIENCE fiction—the literature of the 
J future Mans 
imagination has always outstripped his 


is itself nothing new 


accomplishment, and man’s mind has 
better than 


stone 


often proved a laboratory 
those built of 


Quite frequently the dreamer’s vision 


steel and glass 


has become reality centuries later. 
Although fiction anticipating science 

is common in the of mankind 

the literary called 


science-fiction is ¢ omparatively modern 


history 
form = specifically 
Jules Verne was its first great  practi- 
tioner. In 
already made into commonplaces some 
of the 


strange experiences he imagined. Today 


his case the scientists have 


unheard of contrivances and 


the number of those who write science- 
fiction is legion. A bibliography of such 
stories covering only the last ten years 
Discussion and 
attracted 
edu- 


would fill a fat volume 
the 
more and more 
cational world teachers wonder what to 


analysis of genre have 


critics, and in the 
do about them 

An excellent introduction to the sub 
ject is in the English Journal ot last 
August Derleth®. A prolific 


science-fiction writer and editor, he de 


January, by 
fines science-fiction as embracing “all 
imaginative fiction u hich grows out of 


scientific concepts, whether in’ mathe 


matics or geology, nuclear fission or 
biology, or 
soever, whether already demonstrated, 
or whether projected out of the writer's 


or time 


any scientific concept what- 


imagination into future 
Some writers in the 
to Derleth 


' 
aaox 


space 
field 
have advanced from ortho 
stock 
trap 


serious 


iccording 


tales peopled by 
with the 


fantasy to 


adventure 


characters and decked 


pings of scientific 
teatment 
concern for matters philosophic 


and ethnological. He 


of character and an honest 
soclo 
logic, psychiatric 
points out that science-fiction can today 
be supplemented by reading in techni- 
cal non-fiction, such as Willy Ley’s 
Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel and 
Arthur C, Clarke’s Interplanetary Flight 
It is possible to trace the literary history 
of science-fiction, as a now-established 
form of escape fiction, from the 19th 
century fantasies of Verne and Wells to 
the current productions of Ray Brad- 


Eng- 
1952 


*“Contemporary Science Fiction, 
lish Journal, Vol XLI No 8 Jan 
pp. 1-8, with bibliography. 


A. Heinlein, Clark Ashton 
Van Vogt, and Will F. 
Jenkins (Murray Leinster). Teachers 
who continue to regard all 
fiction as trash will do well to look into 
some of it and test their 
against the claim of one devotee, for 
instance, that Robert Heinlein has done 
work comparable to that of John Ers- 
kine.®® 


Here are some special points for edu- 


bury, Robert 
Smith, A. E. 


science- 


judgment 


cators to consider 

(1) Like it or not, interest in science- 
fiction in schools is tremendous, espe- 
bovs but by no means 
them. In 


science-fiction clubs have been formed, 


cially among 


confined — to some schools 
for the purpose of reading, writing, and 
discussing science-fiction tales and listen- 
ing to speakers on the subject 
(2) Intelligent reading and writing 
of science-fiction alike demand special 
mental training, which is well within the 
functions of the school. It is astounding 
Mark Reinsberg, in a foreword to The 
Green Hills of Earth, by Robert A. Hein- 
lein. Signet (The New American Home 
Library), 1951 


m7 


The Teen Age Book Club has selected 
the best of the fiction titles 
mitted to us by the publishers. They include 
A. FE. Van Vogt’s Mission: Interplanetary 
(Sept. ); Edmond Hamilton's Be yond the 
Moon (Oct.); and Heinlein's The Green 
Hills of Earth. We comments of 


teachers and accounts of experiences with 





science sub- 


welcome 
students in connection with such books 


OCTOBER TAB SELECTIONS 


BEYOND THE MOON, Hamilton 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, Hope 

THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong 

FIGHTING COACH, Scholz 

CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD, Keller 

IVANHOE, Scott 

HOT ROD, Felsen 

THE RAFT, Trumbull 

TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 

YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton 

NO OTHER WHITE MAN, Davis 

STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 

THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen 

PARTNERS IN POWDER HOLE, Davis 

WIND IN THE RIGGING, Peuse 

THE CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 
For information on Teen Age Book Club use 

coupon on opposite page. 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


how deep into physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, sometimes anthropology and_his- 
tory, the plots of these stories probe. 
Many teachers—including the present 
writer—lag far behind students who 
grasp easily difficult concepts lying at 
the basis of much science-fiction. That 
is in itself no disadvantage; let the stu- 
dents teach the teacher and explain the 
scientific facts or ingenious ideas con- 
nected with such tales. Such humility 
often establishes a rapport that is highly 
rewarding. 

(3) Science-fiction is a glimpse into 
the terrific and terrifying history of to- 
morrow. The imagination is stirred by 
these tales, the language is often full of 
invention. Whatever stirs the imagina- 
tion and extends the scope of the writ- 
ten and spoken word is an educational 
force to be reckoned with. 

On the other side of the picture there 
two disadvantages. Many 
literary 


are one = Or 
publishers, hoping for a new 
bonanza, have plunged into science- 
fiction with no sound criteria in their 
own editorial offices by which to judge 
the manuscripts submitted; the results 
have often been deplorable. True sci 
like gathered 


regional associations, 


ence-fiction fans, those 


into national or 


despise such purely—or impurely—com 
mercial ventures. (Incidentally, teachers 
fortunate enough to attend meetings of 
these associations will be amazed at the 
number of people present with doctors’ 
degrees, and at the highly intellectual 
cast of most of the discussions.) To some 
publishers science-fiction stories have 
seemed a likely substitute for, or supple 
ment to, Western “horse-operas.” Their 
productions are likely to be written in 
the same over-simplified hero-villain 
True S-F fans call 
them “space operas.” 

There is another 
present day science-fiction—the tendency 
of some authors and publishers to em- 
phasize extraneous sex angles, especially 
in book jacket or illustrations. 
Quite aside from its distracting effect 
on readers, such emphasis IS misleading, 
to say the least. It is highly unlikely, for 
instance, that aesthetics 
connected with the face and figure, or 
plain ordinary sex appeal, will be the 
same among hypothetical denizens of 
Venus or Aldeberan as on our own 
earth. 


beautiful-girl vein 


shortcoming — of 


cover 


standards of 





FREE 
Teaching 


AIDS | 


Exciting, New Food Charts, 
Booklets, Bulletins... 


+ « » authoritative materials, 
specifically planned for ele- 
mentary, high school and 
college classes. Colorful mate- 
rials for students and teachers 
~—all free! Here is your oppor- 
tunity to add valuable supple- 
ments to class texts at no cost 
+».to stimulate student inter- 
est and initiative in food, 
nutrition and health study. 
Watch your students learn 
faster as 

food habits 

improve. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
You will find this booklet 
helpful in starting or expand- 
ing a nutrition education pro- 
gram. It describes in detail 
the 30 teaching aids avail- 
able free. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 


Wheat Flour Institute 
Dept. $-10, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II! 
Without obligation, please send me the latest 
TEACHING MATERIALS CATALOG, so I may 
order exactly what I need tor my lama 
Please check 


ary Grades (Jr. High (2 High School 


classes 


teacher in 


CO Element 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


Last month, in 
this space, I quoted 
briefly from a state- 
ment, issued by the 
superintendents of 

schools in large cities, entitled “An Edu- 
cational Platform.” My 
comment again on the 
“controversial issues” in the schools. 
rhe interesting part of the 
quoted statement was the rather unique 
way in which the superintendents made 
a distinction between the words “teach” 
and “study.” They said, “The schools do 
not teach controversial issues, but rather 
provide opportunity their study. 
The schools teach the American heritage 
opportunities for pupils 


purpose was to 


handling of 


most 


for 


but provide 
to study controversial issues. 

In my extensive reading of educa- 
tional writing I have never run across 
this unusual and I think significant way 
of trying to help the public to see that 
the school, in a sense, has a double pur 
pose. One purpose is to implant, to 
teach, to inspire faith in American ideals 
in common decencies, in 
The 


stu- 


ot freedom, 
truth, in high 
is to increase the abilitv of 


moral standards 
other 
dents to think 

Until recently “teaching” to those of 


us trained in education meant both of 


to study 


these purposes. We haven't thought it 
the 


necessary to indulge in finesse of 
pe dagogical semantics 


Good 
that it was their obligation to inspire (to 


teachers have alwavs known 


teach) youth to pursue high ideals, to 


and its “established 


Americans. At 


love their country 


traditions,” to be good 


the same time we have held that the 
should “teach controversial is- 
sues.” By the latter we meant helping 
understand the issues in- 
volved; to consider the various aspects of 


S¢ hool 
students to 


problems concerning which good citi- 
zens have honest differences of opinion 
to ponder; to deliberate; to reflect; in 
short, to think 

But I believe the distinction drawn 
by the superintendents through attach 
different the 
“teach” and “study” will serve a very 


ing meanings to words 
useful purpose now that so much criti 
cism is being leveled at the schools. 
Certainiy, even the untair critics of 
cur schools will agree that since the 
schools should teach a true American 
students with the 
ideals of a loyal 
patriotism, the schools must also train 
students to think, if we are to maintain 


ism, indoctrinate 


good character and 


freedom. 

rhe very existence of freedom implies 
freedom to differ. The essential to the 
maintenance of freedom is surely not 
that people should not think. It is that 
should think straight. And they 
won't think straight, or even reasonably 
straight, without a great deal of training 
in gathering information, evaluating it, 
alternatives; in 


they 


considering Various 
short, studving the different facets of 
problems, of issues, if you please. 
So I urge that we all take a leaf from 
superintendents’ book and start a 
teach the public that 
schools exist for the purpose of “teach- 
ing” and of “providing opportunities for 
students to learn how to study.” 


the 


campaign to 





India Rubber Trick 


Continued from page 14-T) 


Ye arboe ks 
P.O. Box 


Newsphoto Publishing Co., 
1392, San Angelo, Tex.). 
° ° oO 


Do large staff meetings get you down? 
Once-a-week conferences of sections of 
your paper accomplish much more. And 
take less of your time—if section heads 
assume command 


3 ° a 


New president of Quill and Scroll, 
school journalism society, is W. Gordon 
Mauermann, West Seattle H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. .. . More than 5,000 schools now 
in the society. .. . Q & S $500 Presiden- 
tial Scholarships awarded to Robert P. 


Knight, Martin H. S., Laredo, Tex., and 
to Marie Ingebritsen of Moscow (Idaho) 
H. S. Both were newspaper and year- 
book editors. They will attend Univ. of 
fexas and Columbia Univ., respectively. 
Q & S plans Part II of its “1952 Politi- 
cal Quiz” for October. Keyed for stu- 
dent publications aiming to interpret the 
campaign for their readers. 

Write to Quill and Scroll Society 

Northwestern Univ., 11 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.) for these guides 
to better publications: 

The Journalist's Bookshelf ($3); 
Careers in Journalism (75¢); A Princi- 
pal’s Guide to High School Journalism 
(35¢); Your Department Is News (four 
for $1); Staff Do’s and Don'ts (six for 
60¢); Business Staff Achievement Scale 
(10¢); Quill and Scroll magazine ($1.25). 


























with ichese 
new filmstrip lectures 























Vivid! Practical! @ These new filmstrip lectures dramatize | Check the coupon and send for your filmstrips today! 
the art of spending wisely—recognizing values—buying for a You will find them practical, authoritative guides to teach- 
specific purpose. They are vivid enough to hold the interest of | ing money management for more satisfactory family living 


students, practical enough to stimulate discussion among adults. 


AP een een een ee EEE ERED SINC ee 


As | — ~s 
On free loan! @ Filmstrip lectures include a silent film- Check filmstrips you want Date wanted | 
TC] Budgeting for Better Living. How one family 
developed a successful budget. 108 frames. 
25 minutes. Black and white. isan 
C] What is Your Shopping Score? A helpful analysis 
of money-saving shoppin, techniques. 64 
frames. 10 minutes. Black and white. pon 
C] Dressing Well Is a Game. How the family 
can be well dressed on a budget. 77 frames. 


strip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a prepared talk to read 
as film is shown, and suggestions for conducting the program. 
Free on loan for one week. Reserve at least one month in advance. 


Valuable teaching aids © Educators from coast to 
coast use these filmstrips as effective materials in teaching 
18 minutes. Black and white. — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
C] How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. Nutrition- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 


money managem ent. 


wise, budget-wise ideas for planning, buying 
and preparing food. 113 frames, 27 minutes. 
Color a 


Thank you for your help with my Consumer Household Finance Corporation 
Education class. Your filmstrips are most interesting 
as well as educational. I was apprehensive of teaching 
that course. Your filmstrips helped me organize and 

simplify my teaching. The class was genuinely sorry 


when we finished.” 





Consumer Education Department 
919 North Michigan Avenue 






Chicago 11, Illinois 







week. I have listed dates one month in advance of date on 
which I want them. I wi// pay return postage. 













Name. 





Practical Guides foi 


‘ . , . Better Livin 
Household Finance Corporation offers gi "Ss 


filmstrip lectures as part of its Money Man- 


agement program because we realize the Consumer Education Departme 
close relationship between wise money Telit y4 fe) a) 


management and family happiness. Film- 
strips contain no advertising concerning ai. vl. C43 School or organization ___.__ 


HFC’s finance business. Covporation ST-10-2, 


Address. = 








Zone. —O—e 





City. 
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| 
Please send filmstrip lectures checked on free Joan for one | 
| 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Iran (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 
Although Iran is the 
producer of oi] in the 
lation of 17 
fifth the size 


fourth largest 
world its popu- 
million in a country one 
of the U 


poverty and Mnorance 


S. is ravaged by 
Since 
} 


rithhetth, 


lise is 
the discovery of oil by an Englis 
in 1901, the country’s chief revenues 
been from rovalties paid by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Since the 
British 1951, bv the 


iction of nationalists led by Mossadegh 


have 


were ousted, in 


Iran has become de sperate for revenue. 
Efforts of the Shah to replace Mossa- 
degh with a moderate 


moore premiet 


have, however. failed and a settlement 
with the British has not been made 

We are anxious for oil production to 
be resumed in Iran because it has sup 
plied Western Europe and the British 
Navy further fear that 


continued unrest in Iran will facilitate 


There is the 


area by wav of 
the Tudeh) 
Russian control of Iran will permit it to 
outflank Turkey and open the way to 
India through Afghanistan 

There Is 


Russian seizure of the 


1 
the local Communist party 


a difference of Opunon as 


to whether the land-hungrv Iranian 


! 
peasant would welcome communisin 


They 


a huge landlord, the state, for the land 


would hardly wish to substitute 


leave them with a 
fifth of their output 


Iran, but the 


lords who now 


meager Land re 
form is under wavy in 


program IS Moving slowly. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand the 


proble mis ot li in and the reasons for 


our interest in them. 


Assignment 


l. Indicate the 
of the following in Iranian history i) 


role played by Cal h 
Cyrus the Great b) Alexander the 
Great; (c) the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com 
pans d Mossad gh 

2. Give two reasons for the interest 


of the ( S n the 
Britain and Tran 


dispute between 


3. Land reform is an urgent problem 
Why? 


in Iran 


Motivation 


Double, double toil and trouble: 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
Shakespeare wrote these lines for 
Macbeth, but they apply equally well 


to ran today. Why? 





poverty 


Middle East. 


the geography of the 


our naval history 


“Railroad Insert,” pages 





If you 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 
“Iran,” beginning on page 9. Trouble is still boiling in Iran, but the 
steam does not cloud this clear analysis of Iran’s basic problems of disease, 
and ignorance. Our stake in the conflict over Iran’s oil resources 
is seen in the light of the world conflict, Iran’s historical background, and 


‘Put a Red Feather in Your Cap,” beginning on page 7. The background 
ind organization of the Community Chest is explained in this study of 
organized aid to worth-while causes. The relationship between public wel- 
fare agencies and private funds is discussed, also 

‘Should Citizens Who Do Not Vote Be Fined?” beginning on page 5. 
Another in our series of pro and con features in which both sides throw 
hard punches. Let’s get to this one before the election. We can total the 
percentage of non-voters afterwards 

“Meet Henry Salomon, Jr..” on page 4. In this Interview of the Week, 
we meet a young man who promises to bring to television the drama of 
in World War IL. 
17-32. 


“comics” are for the 


think 


simple-minded, read this intelligent and educational pictorial story. You'll 


get an education in at least one phase of railroading. 








Pivotal Questions 

1. Was Iran right in forcing the Brit- 
ish to leave Iran? Defend your answer. 

2. Iran’s quarrel with British oil in- 
terests is none of our business. Do you 
agree with that statement? Why? 

3. A look at the map of the Middle 
East on page 12 should help us to un 
derstand why we have a stake in Iran’s 
future. Explain. 

$. Although Iran has plenty of trou- 
ble today, the few Iranian high school 
students have reason to be proud of 
their country’s history. Justify this 
statement. 

5. Land reform holds part of the an 
swer to the troubles of Iran’s farming 


population. Explain. 


Summary 


Although we are in American class- 
rooms thousands of miles from Iran, we 
have good reason to be concerned over 


the outcome of the dispute between 


Mossadegh and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Comment on this viewpoint. 


References 

American Interests in the Middle 
East, by H. P. Hall and C. H. Voss. 
Headline Series: Foreign Policy Ass’n., 
1948. 61 pp. 

“Iran: Point of World Interest,” in 
Background, July ’52. A publication of 
the Department of State. 

“Stalin’s Fifth Column Ready if Iran 
Erupts,” U. S. News and World Report, 
Sept. 12, 52, p. 38. 


The Community Chest (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

Multiple appeals for contributions 
to charities have given rise to the Com- 
munity Chest programs, symbolized by 
a red feather. First adopted in Denver, 
in 1885, the Community Chest idea 
of a single fund to be divided among 
many worth-while causes has spread 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Does your room have a Social Studies atmosphere? Look around, If 





your room cannot be recognized immediately as a Social Studies classroom, 
there is room for improvement. A good start can be made by posting 
Scholastic’s “1952-53 News Map.” U. N. 
newspaper clippings and pictures on a bulletin board, or taped to black- 
boards which can be spared—these help to provide a Social Studies atmos- 
phere. Of course, it is an excellent idea to have the posters and other visual 
aids conform to the unit of work. Most busy teachers, however, must settle 


for something less than this carefully planned state of room decorations. 


—H.L.H. 


posters, drawings by students, 











to more than 1,300 communities in the 
U. S. and Canada. Some $235,000,000 
was raised in the U. S. last year. It was 
distributed among organizations as 
varied as the Boy Scouts, Visiting 
Nurses, clinics, and national health ap 
peals to combat heart disease, cancer, 
etc. 

The growth of public welfare agen- 
cies supported by Federal and_ state 
taxes has raised the question of over 
lapping functions and appropriate dis- 
tribution of private funds. In general, 
Chest divided 
which are not being 


Community money is 


imong Causes 
supported by public funds although the 


need for funds is great. 
Aim 

1. To help students understand the 
reasons for the Community Chest drive 
and what is done with the money col- 
lected; 

2. To consider the relationship be 
support ot 


tween public and private 


worth-while causes. 


Assignment 


1. Compare the Community Chest 
collecting funds with in 
Why 
sym 


program for 
dividual charitable 
is the red feather an 
bol for the Community Chest drive? 
2. What are the Federal and _ state 
governments doing to meet the needs 
of people who require financial help? 
Is there any conflict between public 
agencies and the Community 


campaigns 


ippropriate 


welfare 
Chest? Explain 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think the director of the 
New York Association for the Blind is 
right when he asks you to ignore beg- 
gars who are blind? Defend your point 
of view 

2. Discuss the 
the Community 
ganizations which need financial help 


connection between 


Chest drive and or 
in our community 

3. Is it wiser to give vour contribu 
tion to the 
to be most worthy or to the Community 
Chest fund? Justify your choice 

4. Since the Federal and state gov- 
tax money for 


cause which you believe 


ernments are using oul! 
the public welfare, there is no need for 
the Community Chest. Do vou 
with that statement? Give us 
viewpoint. 


agree 


your 


Things to Do 

1. Clip from local newspapers edi- 
torials and cartoons on the Community 
Chest drive. Report to the class on the 
viewpoints expressed. 

2. Have one student interview the 
President of the Student Council on 
what is being done to determine 
whether there are needy students in 
the school and ways of helping them. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 15, 1952 
National Affairs Article: Where Does 
the Money Come From?—A survey of 
election campaign where the 
funds come from, safeguards against 
campaign fund abuses and their loop- 
additional 


costs, 


and proposals for 
safeguards. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The United 
Nations General Assembly—Background 
on the forthcoming U. N. General 
Assembly meeting and the issues to be 
debated. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Is It De- 
sirable for High School Students to 
Have Outside Work Experience?—A 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of the subject 

October 22 Issue 

Key to Understanding the News— 
Student handbook of essential back- 
ground on world and national affairs. 


holes, 


are discussed. 








(Some schools have social service funds 


to which students contribute volun- 
tarily.) 

3. Prepare a one-minute 
nouncement” promoting the Commu- 
nity Chest on a radio program or a TV 
(if the latter, be sure to in- 


the visual mate- 


“spot an- 


program 
dicate the nature of 
rial to be shown). 


Vote or Pay a Fine? (p. 5) 
Digest of the Arguments 


Should citizens who do not vote be 
fined? Proponents hold that the threat 
of fines has increased greatly the pro- 
portion of voters in such democratic 
countries as Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Australia; that we are in danger of rule 


by minorities; that the small percentage 

















} 
Bh) 
eal 








Les Colin in Pathfinder 


“You're absolutely sure now? That's 


your final choice? You won't 
change your mind like in 1948?” 
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of voters facilitates machine control of 
the electorate; that we are compelled 
to do more disagreeable things—pay- 
ing taxes, for example. 

Opponents argue that the proportion 
of voters is high in England, Italy, and 
France without compulsion; that mil- 
lions are kept from the polls by poll 
taxes, residence requirements, and 
other complications; that permanent 
registration would encourage voting; 
that citizenship education not compul- 
sion is the answer. 


Aim 
To help students weigh the merits 
of the proposal to amend the Constitu- 


tion to make voting compulsory or non- 
voting punishable by a fine. 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should citizens who 
do not vote pay a fine?” After the pupil 
“experts” have had their say, the “audi- 
ence” can make comments from the 
floor or ask questions. 

2. Poll the student body or the com- 
munity. Frame the question for the 
pollsters in class. 

3. Write letters to the editor of the 
school in which you 
your opinion on the low percentage of 
voters at elections in our country. 


newspaper give 


Meet Henry Salomon Jr., (p. 4) 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet a young Harvard graduate who 
has been assigned by NBC to prepare 
26 weekly half-hour programs drama 
tizing on film the World War II history 
of the U. S. Navy. History may come 
to life for our students as they watch 
this drama unfold on their TV screens. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students prepare a list of 
TV shows which should be seen by 
students of history. The shows can be 
“monitored” by — student 
and reports may be made to the class. 

2. Have students prepare a script 
highlighting their experiences at school 
(extracurricular activities to be in- 
cluded, of course). 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 33) 

I. Iran: A. a-4; b-1; c-2; d-3. B. a-3; b-2; 
c-3; d-1; e-4; f-4. 

II. Community Chest: 1-F; 
F; 5-O. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 
4-NS; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F. 

IV. Vote or Pay a Fine: Group A. E, C, 
C. Group B. C, C, E. 

V. Reading a Map: 1-Red Sea; 2-south- 
east; 3-400; 4-Mediterranean; 5-30.6%. 


committees 





2-O; 3-F; 4- 


2-T; 3-NS; 
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A Lesson Plan for 


‘Railroads Deliver the Goods’”’ 


(Pages 17-32 in Senior Scholastic and Practical English; pages 13-28 in World Week; 
pages 11-26 in Junior Scholastic.) 


What the Pictorial Story Is About 


Randy Davis is starting out as a rail- 


road man, learning to be a brakeman. 


He makes his first 


} 


who 1s a conduc 


run with his father 
a freight train 


or on 


Through Randy and other members of 


the crew, we gain an insight into the 
operation of freight trains. We move 
from the beginning of a run to the 
terminal. On the pick up 


vital information about treight services, 


way we 


ind com 
freight 


signals 


and the role of 


duties of crewmen 
munications 


trains during peace and war. 


How to Use It in Ciass 

“Railroads Deliver the Goods!” can 
be a significant part of a unit on trans 
portation or defense If vou 


wish to take it up with your students 


national 


apart from a unit development, it offers 
lessons on the 


traffic in our 


or more 
tre ight 


the basis for om 
vital place ot 
economy 


find this 


picture story useful as a taking off place 


English teachers, too, will 


for composition and oral work. The vo- 


cabulary presents a special challenge. 


Objectives 
l. To help students understand the 
vital work of railroads in expediting 


freight shipments in peace and war 
. To give students a more specific 


understandit rot the planning and skills 
needed in iv freight operations 


Motivation 
W he nm you 


to play with toy 


liked 
younger 


W hy are 


younger you 
Your 
] 


sisters still do 


were 
trains 
brothers and 
voung people so interested in trains 


Tell us 
train trip you have made 


ibout youl experiences ona 


Discussion Questions 
l. Why do vou _ think 


} 
wanted to | i railroad 


Davis 
Name 


How 


Randy 
manr 
railroads 


some of the jobs on 


would vou go about getting a railroad 
job? 

Randy, at one point in his trip 
1: “There's so much to watch, I for 


Salad 
What might have 


r ised you to torget ibout eating 


got all about ¢ iting 


) 


}. Describe some of the signals and 


ommunications used by railroads 


t. How do 
satetyv ol freight? 
made for perishables? For 


railroad men 


What spec ial pro 


visions are 
less than « irload 
ch int’s door 


5. Explain the 


shipments to a mer 


services W hic h rail 


guard the 


farmers? manufacturers? 


otter 
miners? Why 
performed by trucks and airplane s? 


6. Even if you never work on a rail 


roads 


can't these services be 


I vad railroads come very close to your 
personal life. Do you agree? Detend 
your answe! 


7. What would happen to our de- 
fense program if railroads stopped 
moving freight? Why have freight vards 
been one of the major objectives of our 
air force in Korea? 

8. Railroads operate enough miles of 
track in the United States to circle the 
What are 


operating sO many 


some of the 
miles 


world 14 times 
t xpe nses ot 


of track? Who owns the railroads? 


Things to Do 

1. Have interview railroad 
men in the Students can 
report orally or in writing on the results 
of the interview. The class can prepare 
advance of 


students 
community 


appropriate que stions, in 
the interview. 

2. Arrange a supervised trip to a 
railroad freight yard. The letter to the 
railroad may be prepared in class. 

3. Make a clay or sand model of a 
railroad freight yard. 

1. Have students prepare a map of 
the United States with the major rail 
way networks indicated 

5. The World Almanac offers statistics 
on many phases of railroad develop- 
ment, mileage, etc. These can be pic 
tured in graph form 

6 Report on the history of treight 
transportation from the early days of 
the United States to the present time. 

7. Recently a modern composer set 
to music the tempo of a train moving 
through the countryside. Perhaps there 
students in the class who can 
the significance of freight 
verse, OF drawings. 


ire some 
capture 
movements In music, 

8. Prepare a scrapbook of pictures 
and news clippings about railroads. In- 
dicate 

9. Prepare a dictionary of railroad 


source of your information 


terms 

10. Write the 
car. 

11. Write to one o1 railroads 
for time tables for Skill in 
using the tables ean be developed in 


iutobiography of a box 


more 


( lass use 


class 
12. Re port on the meaning of cross 
ing signs and signals used on railroads 
13. Consult the vocational guidance 
materials in your school or local library 
for information about opportunities for 
employment in the railroad industry 


Railroad Quiz 


l. Railroad Talk 


On the line to the left of each of the 
terms in Column A, write the number 
preceding the explanation in Column B 


which best matches it. 


Column A 


gauge f. “run” 

coupler ; g passing track 
roundhouse 
highballing 


( upola 


oht-of-way aol 
caboose — 


waybill j 


Column B 
1. building for servicing locomotives 
document describing freight, which 
accompanies each shipment, giving 
shipper, re- 


origin, destination, 


ceiver, weight, and routing 

3. train’s journey from one terminal to 
another 

two rails in a 


4. distance between 


track 
5 place 
can see the 


members 
and the 


crew 
ahead 


which 


track 


from 


train clearly 

6. train speeding along 

7. used as an office and “home” by 
the freight train crew 

8. permits trains to get by one an- 
other on single-track lines 

Y. strip of land on which the railroad 
is built 


10. device for fastening cars together 


Il. Railroad Facts 
Place the number preceding the cor- 
rect answer in the space to the left 
a. All of the following are members 
of the freight train crew, except 
the 
1. conductor 3. engineer 
4. dispatcher 
b. The miles of track 


operated by American railroads is 


brakeman 


= number of 
about 
1. 1.000 3. 100,000 
2. 25.000 t. 350,000 
c. Of the following carriers the one 
carries more freight be 
cities than all the others 
combined is the 
1L. lake 


air lines 


which 


tween 


boats 3. trucks 

2 4. railroads 

I. a-4; b-10; c-9; d-7 
i-6; j-5. II. a-4; b-4; 


Reference 

Additional teaching materials and an 
annotated bibliography are available 
from the School and College Service, 
Association of American Railroads 
lransportation Building, Washington 6, 
ED. & 
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In our letters last spring, we talked 
about the advantages of starting an 
insurance program while you're young — 
how it saves you money all through life 
and provides an excellent investment. 
In addition, Jerry, life insurance is 


just about the best and easiest savings 
plan I've ever discovered. 


To get ahead and be ready for 
emergencies or opportunities, you've got 
to set aside some portion of your 
earnings. That's just common sense. 

But unless there's some necessity for 
saving, most of us don't get far. We 
lwaste a little here — a little there — 
and before we realize it there's nothing 
left to save. 

By starting a life insurance plan, 
you'll form the habit of setting aside 
the money needed for premiums just as 
|you do for board and room or the payment 
on your car. Before you know it, you'll 
ihave money accumulating and working for 
jyou — paying you dividends. And, of 
|jcourse, your money is always available, 
if you should need it for any purpose. 

It's a plan that can't fail. What's 
more, once you get the habit of saving 
part of your income regularly-——the rest 
of your income seems to go further, too. 
You've money in your pocket for the 
jthings you want to buy. 


Affectionately, 


Kad 


"Money in your pocket...for the things you want to buy." 
' 
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SAY WHAT > 
YOU PLEASE 7 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Votes for Canada 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading “Say 
What You Please” in the September 24 
issue of Senior Scholastic. 1 think the 
Jetter on “Hands Across the Border” was 
very interesting. 

It is only too true that we know little 
of our northern neighbors when they 
know so much about us. I would very 
much appreciate hearing more about 


them and I am sure there are many 
who agree with me. 
Rita Couture 
Cathedral High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing you in answer to your 
question on how many U. S. readers 
would like to see a weekly column of 
news about Canada. 

In the present days we live in I 
think it is one of the most essential 
things to know a little more about our 
neighboring countries. To me Canada is 
not only our bordering country to the 
north, but it is more like a big brother 
to the United States. Since we have in- 
vested capital in this country we should 
know more about this Dominion. If 
more Americans could know more about 
their neighboring country Canada we 
could build up our trust in our neighbor 
to the north. Its undeveloped indus- 
tries sure need to be developed. I say 
“yes” to the question you placed in the 
September 24 issue of Senior Scholastic. 

I think also that the readers of this 


3 


magazine should know more about the 
Western Hemisphere and the countries 
in this hemisphere. 
James F. Smith 
R.D. #3 
Irwin, Pa. 


(An article on Canada’s growing 
(Continued on page 43) 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. His pen name was Elia. 

. Wrote The Man Without 
a Country. 

. Chief god of the ancient 
Phoenicians. 

. Surrealist painter Salva- 
dor ’ 

3. Olive Schreiner’s The 
Story of —____ African 
Farm. 

. Invented the cotton gin— 
—___ Whitney 

. Mischievous child. 

. Post Script (abbr. ). 

. Decay. 

. Lawful. 


21. Father of the short story. 


. Serious plays. 
. The __— of Sleepy 
Hollow 


. Among. 


7. Take care of. 


. Vegetable 

. Steep, rugged rock 

. Writer of literary work 

. Not prose. 

. Commodity Credit Cor- 

poration (abbr. ). 

. Poison of snakes, 

. 4 p.m. beverage. 

. Mark (abbr.). 

. Rachel Carson’s best sell- 
er, The __. Around Us. 


3. Author of The Star- 


Spangled Banner 


5. Year (abbr. ) 


. Jack London’s Call of 
ee 

. The first garden. 

. Fasteners. 

. Informal story. 





. Chemical symbol for 


3. Girl’s name. 
. Short poem based upon 


. Shakespearan tragedy. 
3. High mountain. 
. Chemical symbol for 


. Poet. 
. Untruths. 
. Face of a timepiece. 
2. Utilized. 
. Heroine of Ibsen’s Doll’s 


7. Small body of water. 
. Robert Burns’ poem— 


. Book of the Old Testa- 


. Category. 
28. American novelist Pearl 


30. Long works of fiction. 
. Humorous play. “9 30 
. Attorney (abbr. ). 


. Highest point, peak. 
. Peruse. 
. Prod; stir up. 
. Three feet. 
2. Transgression. 
. Affirmative answer. 
. West Indies (abbr. ). 
. Near (abbr. ). 


DOWN | BOOKSHELF BROWSING 


By Hildegarde Smith, Stephenson (Mich.) High School 


alabamine. 
* Starred words refer to Literature 








a folk tale. 4 ry 

















lithium. 









































House. 





___. O’Shanter. 
Mark Twain was Samuel 
Clemens’ name, 














ment. 





























And so forth 









































Western writer—Zane ; 

- . Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


History 
Is Fun—on TV 





Meet Henry Salomon, Jr., who makes 
teaching top-flight entertainment 


1 lean, determined, young execu 


ENRY SALOMON, Ir 
H tir is set aut to teach history to millions of Americans 
ind make em enjoy learning it. His classes will be cen- 
lucted not at a school blackboard, but right in the family 
parlor via the National Broadcasting Company's television 
vetwork 

Mr. Salomon intends to demonstrate that all good enter- 
tainment, from a play by Shakespeare to a worth-while 
neighborhood movie, is essentially educational, and that 


much harm can be done by presenting any subject in an 


itmosphere of drudgery 

‘People draw a very arbitrary line between teaching and 
entertainment,” he says. “They have the false impression that 
mnything interesting can’t be educational.” 
His first television venture is a series of 26 weekly half- 
our programs entitled “Victory at Sea,” which begins later 
The program will trace the World War II history 


of the United States Navy, a project that grew out of Mr. 


this month 
Salomon’s wartime assignment. 

To assemble the series, NBC set up the first production 
unit for feature films ever organized by a television network, 
nd assigned Mr. Salomon, a tall, 35-year-old bachelor, to 
head it. This makes him one of television’s youngest top- 


inking producers 
Six Years of History in 13 Hours 


‘Victory at Sea” will give American civilians a view of 
films taken during the most crucial moments of World War 
II. Mr. Salomon and his staff of 16 writers and technicians 
have culled through enough film to run continuously for 
more than a year and have selected the 70,000 feet that best 
compress six years of history into 13 hours on the air. The 
archives of nine foreign nations were tapped for movies of 
their navies in action. Several episodes feature footage cap- 
tured from our former enemies. Many of these films have, 
until now, been locked away as military secrets. 

lo heighten the dramatic effect, Richard Rodgers has 
composed an original musical background. 

Mr. Salomon is enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
television. “I’m convinced it is the most potent medium ever 
discovered for getting facts across to people,” he says. “Most 
older methods of communication involve only seeing or 
hearing, but television combines both senses in a new 
channel of artistic expression.” 

He quickly admits that many television programs available 
today are not very worth while. “But,” he asks, “how many 
great paintings and symphonies are produced a year? How 
many books are just plain trash?” 


NBC photo 
Henry Salomon, Jr. 


Mr. Salomon’s staff considers him a “perfectionist.” He 
devotes virtually every waking hour to making “Victory at 
Sea” prove his faith in television. “I'm one of those people,” 
he explains, “whose job is his only hobby.” 

NBC expects to prove that education can also be com- 
mercially successful. But Mr. Salomon cautions, “You're 
licked before you start if your springboard is money.” He 
believes people never succeed unless their first goal is to do 
« good job. “You really have to love what you're doing. You 
have to be ‘involved’ in it.” 

He has been “involved” in history ever since he studied 
it at Harvard University under a distinguished professor, 
Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison. Mr. Salomon wanted to become 
a playwright and took courses in the theatre, but he ma- 
jored in history and literature because he was convinced 
that “people in college should concentrate first on a good, 
liberal education. After that they can learn the tools of their 


trade.” 


The Human Drama in History 


He joined the Navy in 1941 as an apprentice seaman, 
advanced to yeoman, was soon commissioned an ensign and 
assigned to public relations work in the Secretary of the, 
Navy's office. 

In 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt commissioned 
Mr. Salomon’s former history instructor, Professor Morison, 
to chronicle the Navy’s operations in World War II. The 
professor selected Mr. Salomon to assist. 

“President Roosevelt was intrigued by the idea of writing 
current history on the scene, while events were happening, 
for the first time since Thucydides accompanied troops in 
the Peloponnesian War,” Mr. Salomon recalls. 

Professor Morison (then a Navy captain) and his assistant 
“divided up the war,” with Mr. Salomon reporting on Pacific 
operations. He landed in six major Pacific invasions, where 
his only task was to observe history. After the war, he was 
sent to Tokyo to interrogate Japanese leaders and study their 
side of the operations. 

It was this wartime job that gave Mr. Salomon the idea 
that people could enjoy learning history on television. 

“Everybody is interested in people,” he declares. “History 
merely tells you what people did in the past. Men in the 
time of Henry V didn’t act very differently from men of 
today. The main thing is to capture the human drama that’s 


packed into history.” —Larry Sms. 


























FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


HEY pop! 


IF S0°/, OF OUR 
CITIZENS NEGLECT 
TO VOTE, 26% 
COULD PICK THE 
GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE WHOLE U.S.A. 





Startling Arithmetic 


Pro Side: Without compulsory voting the minority will rule. 
Con Side: Citizenship education will bring out the non-voter. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


In recent years, there has been a growing tendency among 
citizens of the United States to stay away from the polls on 
election day. In the Presidential election of 1948, only 51.5 
per cent of the 94,000,000 citizens eligible to vote actually 
exercised that privilege. 

The record is even worse in non-Presidential years. Only 
about one third of the eligible voters went to the polls in the 
Congressional election of 1950. In municipal elections the 
figure drops down to 20 per cent and 15 per cent and 10 per 
cent of the eligibles! 

Compare these figures with the 75 per cent turnout in the 


YES! 


1. Other countries have compulsory 
voting—and it works. 


best. What 


2. Unexercised 


Ae - rights, 
Proof positive that compulsory voting cies 


is the answer to poor turnouts -at the 


polls is offered by such de:aocratic coun- — government 





it exists in Soviet Russia is lopsided at 
Belgium, Australia 
and other democratic strongholds? 


about 


rights 


As fewer and fewer people vote, our 


becomes 










VOTE 
or Pay a Fine? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should citizens who do not vote be fined? 





Presidential election of 19900, when the voters chose McKin- 
lev over Bryan. For the past 75 years the percentage has 
been going downward. There has been no sign yet that the 
trend is going to reverse itself, although thousands of Ameri- 
cans are working hard this year in a coordinated campaign to 
get out a record vote. (See America Votes, Oct. 1, Part LL, 
page 25.) 

What else can we do about it? Should we trust citizenship 
education to bring out the non-voter? Or should we compel 
citizens to vote by levying a fine on those who do not? 

In « democracy people do things of their own free will. 
Would many of us consider compulsory voting an infringe 


ment of our personal freedom? 





tarianism, compulsory voting is our best 
insurance against it. If all the people 
vote, our elected officials will truly rep- 
resent the majority. With everyone vot- 
ing and participating actively in govern- 
ment, we will have nothing to fear. 


become lost 


3. Compulsory voting will abolish po- 


eeponsible 
responsible ~ litical evils. 















tries as Belgium, Switzer'and, the Neth- 
erlands, Australia, and Uruguay. All of 
these countries have decided that voting 
is not only a right but a duty 

In the 1860s, before Belgium made 
compulsory voting part of her Constitu- 
tion, only 10 per cent of the electorate 
generally voted. Now as many as 95 per 
cent of the eligible voters turn out at 
the polls regularly. In Australia, before 
1925, less than half of the electorate 
voted. Now the figure is between 95 
and 99 per cent. 

The argument that compulsory voting 
is dangerous and undemocratic because 






















fewer and fewer people. If the non-vot- 
ing trend continues—and there is no 
reason to believe that it won't—we will 
have government of the minority, by 
the minority, and for the minority. Will 
that minority be balanced, sane, and 
freedom-loving; or will it be prejudiced 
and selfish? 

If we do not adopt a compulsory vot- 
ing law now, we will soon know exactly 
where that minority stands. But by then 
it may be too late, and we will find our- 
selves the captives of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of being a step towards totali- 


Politicians have long known that the 
smaller the number of people who vote, 
the easier it is to control the outcome of 
an election. In some U. S. towns and 
cities, candidates sponsored by the same 
politicians year after year win easily 
year after year—though only a small 
fraction of the eligible voters cast ballots 
for them. How is this possible? 

The answer is easy. The small fraction 
which voted was composed of persons 
who either owed the politicians a favor, 
had been paid to vote, or were seeking 
soft government jobs. The non-voters sat 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
“Just a Minute, Mister!’ 

Pro Side: Compulsory voting works in 

other countries, it should work in ours. 

Con Side: Voting is too complicated; let's 

have permanent personal registration. 


Some figured the elec- 
Others 
vote? The same 
gets in. You can’t buck 
the machine Still others didn't 


know an election was being held! 
vy 


on their hands 


tion wasn't important said: 
“What 


bunch always 


good is my 
even 

Surely the politicians will do nothing 
to remedy this situation 

Compulsory voting is the only way to 
tuke control of elections out of the hands 
of political machines, where one party 

either Democratic or Republican—is in 
control, and the other party can do little 


about it 


4. Compulsory voting is democratic. 


Compulsory voting can become a 
an amendment to 


Such an amend 


Federal law only by 
the | 
ment would be the freely-expressed de 
electorate It 


onstrued as anything but 


onstitution 


sire of the could not, 
therefore. be 
the will of the 


To most pe 


majority 


ple, “compulsion” is an 
ugly word. It conjures up visions of po 


and populations in chains 


! 
But many of our laws compel us to do 


lice states 


certain things whether we want to or 


not. We are compelled to pay taxes. We 
must send our children to school. We 


uur armed forces 
Our country would not be less demo- 
those 


y works on the prin 


must serve in 


ratic if we fined who did not 
vote. Our democrac 
ciple that the majority 


leaders to know the 


should control 
But how are our 
sentiments of the majority if only a mi- 
nority They until 
almost every citizen eligible to vote casts 
his ballot. 


votesr will not know 


1. Compulsory voting is a step toward 
dictatorship. 


As Americans, we like the feeling of 
being free, of doing exactly what we 
please and when we please. Of course, 
we pass laws, but generally we don't 
pass them unless they are needed to 
protect or way of life. 
Compulsory voting is not only unneces- 


preserve our 


sary, it is dangerous. 

Force us to vote and the next logical 
step is to force us to vote a certain way. 

Some countries, it’s true, herd their 
voters to the polls on election day. But 
let’s look at the excellent voting records 
set by countries where men are free to 
vote—or not to vote. Their example 
proves that compulsion isn’t the only 
way of obtaining a big turnout on elec- 
tion day 

In a recent election in Italy, 89 per 
cent of the citizens who could vote went 
to the polls. In Great Britain, the turn- 
out was 83 per cent. In France, the 
figure was 75 per cent. In Japan, 70 
per cent. These percentages compare 
favorably with those chalked up by 
countries where voting is compulsory 


2. There are reasons for our poor vot- 
ing record. 


Although indifference to issues and 
candidates is the excuse 
given voting, 
causes, 

In some cities, juries are drawn from 
the registration Many eligible 
voters refrain from voting simply to 
duck out of a task which would take 
them away work and their 
homes, sometimes for long periods. Sev- 
eral authorities have expressed the be- 
licf that more people would vote if lists 
of veniremen were compiled from tele- 


most often 


for not there are other 


lists 


from their 


phone directories or state income tax 
returns instead of registration lists. 

In too many states, election laws are 
needlessly complicated. They tend to 
contuse the potential voter rather than 
ease his task. It is estimated that close to 
8,000,000 people will be kept from the 
voting booths in November by such de- 
vices as the poll tax, residence require- 
ments, and other restrictions. Half of the 
3,500,000 Americans in our armed 
forces are expected to lose the right to 
vote in the coming election because of 
the absentee ballot laws and regulations 
ot certain states 

It may be hard to get a person to ad- 
mit it, but the voting machine itself 
keeps voters from the polls. The machine 
inspires awe, sometimes terror. All those 
levers. All those amendments in small 
type. Ask a question—a legitimate ques- 
tion—and the policeman tells you to 
“hurry it up. There are people waiting.” 





The citizen who has been humiliated 

and made to feel stupid by a voting ma- 

chine often vows never to return again. 
See America Votes, page 12.) 


3. Let's simplify the business of vot- 
ing. 

The first step to take in bringing more 
voters to the ballot box is to simplify 
the business of voting. Let’s change the 
election laws. Let’s make election day 
a national holiday. Let's keep the ‘polls 
open longer. 

Secondly, eliminate registration red 
tape. Why should we have to go to the 
polls twice to vote once? Several states 
have “permanent personal registration.” 
This permits the voter to register only 
once in order to vote for the rest of his 
life. There are arguments against per- 
manent personal registration. Some say 
it will cause a sharp rise in fraudulent 
balloting. But states which have tried it 
say that balloting remains honest and 
more people vote. 

Another way to bring out the vote is 
to bring the registration booth to the 
worker, where he works. This is being 
tried this year in Middlesex County, 
N. J., where registration is going on 
right in the factories and large business 
establishments. Observers predict that, 
because of this innovation, voting in this 
area will be heavier than ever this No- 


vember 


4. It's not the number of votes, but 
the informed vote that counts. 


In 1948, only 50 per eent of ‘those 
with elementary school education voted. 
Only 44 per cent of the 21 to 23-year- 
old age group voted. Compare this with 
the over-50 group, 71 per cent of which 
voted in the last Presidential election. 
Adopt compulsory voting and the imma- 
ture and uneducated will flock to the 
polls. 

What will this mean? If the intelligent 
voter has trouble seeing through the 
confusing hail of words and campaign 
promises thrown about by both sides 
before an election, how can we expect 
the yvoung and the uneducated voter to 
make an intelligent choice? 

Generally speaking, the citizen who 
does not vote is not fit to vote. 

A representative government such as 
ours can operate intelligently and suc- 
cessfully without the vote of every citi- 
zen over 21 

The real remedy for our poor voting 
record is citizenship education. Let's 
educate not only the youth in our 
schools but the adults in our factories 
businesses, and on our farms as well. 
We must bring home to them that they 
have a stake in their government. 

Let us convinee the citizen that his 
vote is important to himself as well as 
to his country. 








BLIND beggar taps along the 

street, rattling a tin cup. A man, 

seeing him, hastily reaches into 
his pocket for a few coins and drops 
them into the cup. Was this generous 
gesture the right thing to do? 

“Absolutely not,” says Stanley War 
tenberg, director of employment for 
the New York Association for the 
Blind, who is blind himself. “Chances 
ire he is making as much as $168 a 
week,” 

The proper thing, according to offi 
cials of the Lighthouse, which is the 
issociation’s headquarters, is to pass 
him by. There are laws in most states 
prohibiting begging, and more often 
than not the blind beggar could be 
gainfully employed, if soliciting were 
not so profitable. 

In Mr. Wartenberg’s view, begging 
by the blind hurts the reputations of 
the blind persons who are earning their 
own way. In New York City 24 per 
cent of the blind—and this over-all 
figure includes the aged and the very 
young—have full-time employment. To- 
day there is no need to beg. 

The Lighthouse has encouraged the 
employment of blind newsdealers. It 
has trained 100 blind musicians for 
full-time work, as well as many dicta- 
phone operators. Lighthouse Industries, 
Inc., a $1,500,000 business, employs 
150 blind men and women. 

To an afflicted group 
look once was dark, the Lighthouse 
and other associations aiding the blind 
have brought light and hope. Their 
work illustrates the activities of the 
17,000 service agencies that are affili- 
ated with America’s Community Chests 
and supported by them. 


whose out 


“Give Enough” 


There are today more than 1,300 
Community Chests in the United 
States and Canada and 400 Commu- 
nity Welfare Councils. The Commu 
nity Chests are the fund-raising and 
disbursing agencies forlocal voluntary 
social and welfare agencies. The Wel- 
fare Councils are established to review 
budgets and plan co-ordinate 
health and welfare activities. On the 
national level, all are affiliated with 
the Community Chests and Councils 
of America. 

Money collected through the gen- 
erosity of private citizens is distributed 
well-known and _ respected 
agencies as the Visiting Nurses, the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls, the YMCA and the YWCA, 
the Salvation Army, and the Catholic 
Youth Organizations. 

It goes also to 
and_ neighborhood 
and clinics, homes for 
for the aged. Money has 


and 


to such 


settlement houses 
centers, hospitals 
children and 
been dis- 














tributed to all the various national 
health appeals—heart, cancer, cerebral 
palsy, tuberculosis, crippled children. 

America’s reputation for generosity 
is known around the world. Rarely is 
an appeal unanswered or a giving 
quota unmet. The advice to pass a 
blind beggar by would seem hard- 
hearted to most Americans. Yet it was 
partly to protect citizens from such 
haphazard solicitation that the first 
Community Chests were organized. 

If the 17,000 voluntary agencies 
affiliated with the Community Chests 
were to make separate annual appeals, 
our impulse to give might well be 
stifled. Already demands have come 
from the giving public for relief from 
“too many campaigns.” 

It was to curtail the 
these appeals that the Community 
Chests organized United Campaigns 
in the various localities they serve. 
This month—October—in the schools 
and churches and in the cities 
towns annua) giving is under way. 

There is no national goal for the 
Community Chest campaign. Each 
community, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of its needs, sets its own goal. 
The public is asked only to “Give 
Enough.” Last year the total raised 
throughout the country was $235,- 


number of 


and 


Put a Red Feather 
in Your Gap 


The Red Feather campaign of your community sets 
its own goal; you are asked only to “Give Enough” 


000,000, by far the largest outpouring 
of voluntary funds for voluntary serv- 
ices. It is significant that 33.5 per 
cent—or more than $78,000,000—was 
spent on such youth services as boys 


clubs, the YMCA and the YMHA. 


United Defense Fund 


The Korean War has affected the 
budgets of the Community Chests, 
just as it has the national budget. Much 
of the funds and energy contributed 
by the public and the volunteer Com- 
munity Workers has gone to support 
the United Defense Fund, established 
in 1950 after American troops 
were sent to Korea. 

About seven cents of the dollar you 
contribute this vear to the Red Feather 
campaign will go to UDF for the sup 
port of 275 USO clubs at home and 
overseas, for services in overcrowded 
boom towns near military camps and 
defense plants, and for American Re- 
lief for Korea. 

Last year, American Relief for 
Korea—known as ARK—sent 4,500,000 
pounds of clothing and blankets to 
destitute Koreans. The goal this year 
is 10,000,000 pounds and UDF, on an 
over-all basis, has asked for $16,500,000 
from Community Chests. 
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Photo by Jack Snyder from Gunmanity Chests and Councils of America 
What can you do to help in your community? These students of Simon Gratz H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are helping as volunteers in the diet kitchen of a hospital. 





These camera aces, students of Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill., took 


Feather activities to help in the campaign of the Community Chest of Cicero. 


welfare 
Our 


brought 


giving to 
igencies is as old as America 
founding fathers 
Elizabethan poor laws 
in New 


children’s 


The instinct for 


country § 
with them the 
In 1727 the 


started 


Ursuline nuns 
the first 


It was founded 


Orleans 
home” in this country 
to take care of children orphaned in 
an Indian massacre. In 1752 Benjamin 
Franklin laid the cornerstone for the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia 
All through the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies new agencies sprang up, led by 
warm-hearted people, many of whom 
religions impulses. 
A big step toward efficiency in fund- 
disbursement was made 
Denver, Colo., where the 
first Community Chest was organized. 
Fifteen or sixteen small agencies 
banded together that year in one cam- 
They raised more money, at 
than all of them had ever 
raised in separate campaigns. The 
united idea spread and in 1913 Cleve- 
land, Ohio, added something new—the 
principle of budgeting. Civic leaders 
realized that you couldn’t just add a 
lot of charitable goals together and 
with a clear conscience ask the public 
to contribute the total amount. First 
you had to be sure that each goal was 
justified and that the various agencies 
were doing the best job they could. 


Origin of Red Feather 


World War I gave a big push to 
federated campaigning. War Chests 
were organized in more than 300 
cities, and money was raised for use 
at home and overseas. After the war, 
communities turned these or- 
peace-time uses. The 
name “Community Chest” was coined 
by Rochester, New York 

By 1928 the number of united cam- 


were inspired by 


raising and 
in 1885 in 


paign 
less cost, 


many 
ganizations to 


Councils of Amer 


pictures of Red 


Community ¢ 


grown, but they were 


different 


paigns had 
called by many 
different 
torch, a treasure chest, a heart, or a 
baby. In that year New Orleans first 
used the red feather One by 
ye the other chests took it up 

The symbolism of the red feather 
goes back to the Middle Ages, when 
knights wore scarlet plumes in their 
helmets in token of deeds. 
The American Indians awarded eagle 
feathers, dyed red, to their young 
warriors when they had proved their 
courage and maturity and so were 
recognized as full-Hedged braves 

During World War Il, the Chests 
created and’ supported the National 
War Fund. By 1945 there were 798 
united campaigns, most calling them- 
selves Community Chests and using 
the red feather. “Community Chests” 
became the official name and the red 
feather the official symbol of unity in 
fund-raising. 

Last year more than 2,000,000 
citizens of all ages took part in Chest 
activities as volunteer workers. More 
than 20,000,000 persons benefited di- 
rectly from the services provided. 

Community Chests are “voluntary” 
agencies because they are carried on 
by citizen volunteers and supported by 
private gifts. But by far the bulk of 
the services which help solve such 
basic problems as poverty, unemploy- 
ment, blindness, and old age assistance 
are carried on by the so-called “pub- 
lic” agencies. A public agency is sup- 
ported by your family’s taxes. 

The relationship between private 
and public agencies differs from state 
to state. Officials of both private and 
public agencies try to prevent over- 
lapping of functions by serving on the 
welfare councils 


names and 
used symbols, such as a 


symbol 


valorous 


various community 


established by the Community Chest 
organization. 

Where the private agencies fit into 
the over-all welfare picture in the 
country is difficult to define. Generally 
it may be said that the private agencies 
should (1) demonstrate important 
health, welfare, education, 


Walth, 
the public is ready 
(2) 


services 1n 
and recreation unti 
to support them on a mass basis; 
offer specialized treatment programs; 

3) provide services on a_ religious, 


t or special interest basis not 


rian, 


sec 
uppropriate for government support. 


Growth of Public Welfare 


In the last 25 vears there has been 
a phenomenal growth throughout the 
nation of welfare agencies. 
Their growth has been pushed by peo 
believe that the public re- 
sponsibility goes far beyond meeting 
the economic needs of the people, and 
that social service should be available 
to all people regardless of their means. 

Federal grants to the states for 
public welfare“in 1950 amounted to 
$1,058,000,000. These sums have been 
matched by state grants. So great has 
the growth of public welfare been, 
that many people are sincerely worried 
about where the money is to come 
from. They have attacked the idea of 
welfare for all “from the cradle to the 
grave.” In their opinion, Federal aid 
should be restricted to the aged, the 
poor, and the sick. 

As never before, budgets of all wel 
fare agencies, public and private, are 
being carefully studied. It has become 
important that social organization budg- 
ets be carefully planned to do the most 
good for the least money. 

Whatever the outcome of the debate 
over the “welfare state” principle, 
the extension of benefits to great num- 
bers of people is historically significant, 
according to the British historian, Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee. Writing in the Neu 
York Times Magazine, he said: 

“My own guess is that our age will 
be remembered chiefly neither for its 
horrifying crimes nor its astonishing 
inventions, but for its having been the 
first age since the dawn of civilization 
some five or six thousand years back, 
in which people dared to think it 
practicable to make the benefits of 
civilization available to the whole hu 
man race.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Red Feather Volunteer—Gay “animal 
fair’ mural was made by Jane Kirschner, 
a student at the Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mowr, Pa. it decorates the baby clinic 
of the Fife-Hamill Memorial Health Cen- 
ter, a Red Feather service of the Philo- 
delphia, Pa., C ity Chest. At Jane’s 
right is her art teacher, helping with sug- 
gestions. 
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Iran has the oil; Britain knows how to produce 


and sell it .. . but agreement is deadlocked 


IRAN— 


Land of Troubled Oil 


RAN is a rich-poor country. It is oil- 

rich—the fourth largest producer of 
oil in the world. But its 17,000,000 
people are among the poorest on the 
earth. 

A French correspondent visited a 
peasant’s hut in Iran this summer. The 
hut was barely 12 feet square. One had 
to bend double to get in. Inside it was 
dark. There was no window, no chim- 
ney, no furniture of any kind. The 
people slept on sacks and the animals 
by the door. 

“Life in the country,” the peasant 
told the Frenchman, “is made up of five 
things: earth, water, seed, animals, and 
finally work. The first four belong to 
the landlord; we have never seen him, 
but he owns our village and 22 others 
hereabouts. We only have work. So we 
have a right only to one-fifth of the 
crops, and out of this we have to pay 
taxes to the governor of the province. 
It has always been so. But today things 
are even harder than before, crops are 
poorer and taxes are heavier.” 

For about 18 months now Iran has 
been on the front pages of the world 
press. It is seldom that a small, remote, 
backward country receives that much 
attention. What are the reasons for it? 


Geography and Oil 


In the foreground is, Iran’s dispute 
with Britain over oil. In the background 
is the growing threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Two elements have shaped 
significance—geography and oil. 


Iran’s 


1. lran’‘s strategic location 


Geography has placed Iran at the 
very crossroads between East and West. 
On its northern border is a powerful, 
aggressive neighbor—Russia 

If Russia seized Iran, she could con- 
trol the entire Middle East. She could 
outflank Turkey and the Arab states to 





the west and Afghanistan to the east 
(see map on page 12). From Iran, the 
Soviet armies could travel by land 
through Pakistan or Afghanistan to 
India. 

All these countries would find them- 
selves caught in a Red “nut cracker” 
between the Communist forces of Rus- 
sia and China. 

Iran is also the key to Russian ex- 
pansion in Europe. To conquer Europe, 
military experts believe, Russia must 
sooner or later conquer the Middle East. 
And to conquer the Middle East she 
must first conquer Iran. 

Moreover, Iran has warm-water ports, 
the goal of Russian imperialism since 
the days of Czar Peter the Great (1672- 
1725). 


2. Iran’s vast oil riches 

Only three countries (the U. S., Rus- 
sia, and Venezuela) surpass Iran in the 
production of oil. 

The Iranian oi] field near the Persian 
Gulf covers 100,000 square miles and 
is the richest single field in existence. 
On the Iranian island of Abadan in the 
Persian Gulf is located the world’s lar- 
gest refinery—built by the British. 

Iran is a major supplier of oil to 
Western Europe. (Normally, about 40 
per cent of the country’s oil output 
goes to Western Europe, and most of 
the rest is bought by nations of the 
British Commonwealth.) Oil from Lran 
is also the main source of fuel for the 
British Navy. 

On the list of most likely victims of 
Soviet attack, according to many ob- 
servers, the ancient kingdom of Iran 
rates a “high priority.” The Russians 
are eager to seize control of Iran’s oil- 
fields—not only to increase their own oil 
reserves, but primarily to deprive the 
Western democracies of this vital source. 
From every angle—strategic, political, 
economic—Iran constitutes a tempting 
“plum” for the Russians. What’s more, 





it is a plum over-ripe for their picking. 

Iran is militarily weak. Its army— 
about 135,000—is undertrained, under- 
equipped, and underpaid. 

Unfortunately, Soviet Russia has “al- 
lies” within Iran. These “allies,” as we 
shall see, are poverty, ignorance, and 
disease. 


The Bitter Earth 


But first let us take an over-all view 
of Iran and its inhabitants. 

Iran (formerly known as Persia) 
covers an area of 628,000 square miles 
—roughly one-fifth the size of the 
United States. 

A beautiful land, Iran is also a hard 
land. Fully half of it is arid. Only 10 
per cent of the land is cultivated and 
15 per cent is grazing land. The rest 
is mountainous or forest-covered or 
barren desert. 

The great need is irrigation. It is 
estimated that 20 to 30 per cent more 
of the total land in Iran could be culti- 
vated if irrigation were expanded. 

Yet nearly four-fifths of Iran’s 17,- 
000,000 people live and work on farms. 
The vast and rich oil industry—principal 
source of income for the Iranian gov- 
ernment—provides employment for bare- 
ly 60,000 Iranians. 

The country’s chief crops are wheat, 
barley, rice, fruit, cotton, and tobacco. 
The main exports are oil, the world- 
tamed Persian rugs, cotton, fruit, hides, 
wool, and rice. The main imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, and manufactured 
goods. 

Iran is one of the oldest kingdoms 
in the world. At one time, it was the 
world’s strongest military power. About 
550 years before Christ, Cyrus the 
Great, first of a number of Persian 
soldier-kings, established an empire that 
stretched from India to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Caucasus Moun- 
tains to the Indian Ocean. 
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Poverty and suffering are the heritage of Iran... 
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B 
‘We want to be free” cries this poster borne by Communists 
in lran, who make the most of their country’s bitter poverty. 


Black Star ply 
Costly lranian rugs are world famous, but 
this weaver lives and works in a hovel. 
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Poverty and Suffering 
What are the Iranians like? Of Indo- 
most Iranians are of 
build, have dark 
They are proud of 


European stock 
medium height and 
hair and dark eves 
their long history and culture. 
Thev are also extreme nationalists 
and have a distrust and dislike of for- 
eigners. Practically all the Iranians are 
of the Moslem faith. 

However, the fundamental 
that the people of Iran are 
nourished, disease-ridden, and illiterate. 
Despite the wealth of the oil. fields, the 
living standard of the Iranian people 
is among the lowest in the world. 

About one per cent of the population 
owns 90 per cent of Lran’s wealth. 

Four out of five lranians are farmers. 
But 90 per cent of these farmers are 
sharecroppers who are permitted to 
keep only about one-fifth of their crop. 
Under usual farmer can 
produce approximately 200 bushels of 
Consequently, he must 


fact is 
under- 


conditions a 


grain a year 
support himself and his family on 40 
bushels, or the equivalent of about $100 
a year. The rest of the crop goes to a 
small class of wealthy landowners 

As a result of this feudal set up, the 
overwhelming majority of the Iranian 
people live in constant misery and debt. 

Illiteracy is high. Nine out of ten 
Iranians cannot read or write 

Disease, too, is widespread. Thou- 
sands perish each year from preventable 
illnesses. There is not sufficient medical 
aid available 

These conditions Iran fertile 
soil for Communist propaganda. Com- 
munism thrives on poverty. 
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Ewing Ga phot 
These Iranian women, planting rice in the way of their an- 
cestors, will keep only one-fifth of the crop they harvest. 


Communist Plum? 


Does all this mean that the people of 
Iran are sympathetic to the lures dan- 
gled by the Communists? They may 
well be, says a writer in a recent issue 
of the British Manchester Guardian. 
“The huge majority of peasants owns 
absolutely nothing. These wretched 
people go about in rags, for they never 
have enough money to buy a shirt, and 
live like animals. Communism holds no 
terrors for them. They have heard that 
everything will belong to everybody 
and that there will be enough to eat. 
Why not try? After all, they cannot pos- 
sibly be worse off.” 

A contrary view is taken by U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, who recently visited Iran. 
“There are indeed very few Commu- 
nists in this region. Communism has 
very little appeal even to the hungry 
peasant. He wants to own his land—to 
be able to walk around it, fence it, and 
say, “This is mine.’ 

“He is not interested in having the 
state become even a bigger and more 
powerful landlord than the landlord he 
already has.” 

Most observers are inclined to agree 
with Justice Douglas that there is little 
danger that the Iranians may be con- 
verted to communism. (No country has 
ever gone Communist of its own free 
will.) But there is a real danger that 
Communist agents may take advantage 
of the seething unrest in Iran to “soften 
up” the country for Soviet seizure. If 
riots and disorders continue, Russia may 
march her troops into Iran under the 
pretext of “restoring order.” 














From the hands of the Shah, who is breaking up the vast royal 
estates, this peasant receives a deed making him a landowner. 


Red Infiltration 


Only a few years ago the Russians 
had tried to gobble up Iran. During 
World War II, the country was a vital 
link in the Allied supply line for mil- 
lions of tons of war materials to the 
Russians. To protect this supply line 
from the Germans, Iran was occupied 
by British and Soviet troops 

At the end of the war Britain recalled 
her troops but the Russians refused. 
They also set up a Soviet puppet regime 
in the Iranian province of Azerbaian. 
It was only after a strong protest by 
the United Nations that the Russians 
finally got out of Iran, and the Azer- 
baijan regime collapsed. 

The Communists in Iran pose as 
patriots. They seldom admit their Red 
affiliation. The Communist party of 
Iran calls itself the Tudeh (the Masses). 
But Iran’s masses are not Communists. 
In a country of 17,000,000 people, even 
the Tudeh leaders claim no more than 
50,000 regular members. 

The Tudeh was declared illegal after 
some of its members made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to assassinate the king 
in February, 1949. Recently, the “out- 
lawed” Tudeh party has been operating 
openly again. 

The urgent needs in Iran today are 
land reforms, industrial development, a 
modern health program, and greater 
educational facilities. The country is 
rich enough to provide its people with 
an adequate standard of living—given 
proper guidance and leadership. 

The first, faltering step toward im- 
proving the lot of the peasantry was 
taken on August 13. The government 
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... yet her soil is rich with the wealth of oil 


Wide World photo 


ordered landowners to turn over one- 
fifth of their rents to the impoverished 
sharecroppers. Half of this sum is to go 
to the peasants directly. The other half 
is to be deposited to the credit of 
peasant-run cooperative societies 


Deadlocked Oil Dispute 


It is against this background of eco- 
nomic and social conditions within the 
country that one should examine the 
long-drawn-out and much-discussed oil 
dispute between Britain and Iran. 

To begin with, it was an Englishman, 
William Knox D’Arcy, who discovered 
oil in Iran in 1901. Practically ever since 
then, Iranian oil has been pumped from 
the fields, refined, and shipped to world 
markets by the British. This was done 
through the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, under agreements with the Iran- 
ian government. The company itself is 
controlled by the British government, 
which owns 53 per cent of the stock. 
Part of the money derived from the 
sale of the oil—“royalties’—was paid to 
Iran. i 

In 1933, the Iranian government 
signed a new agreement with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, which was to 
remain in force for 60 years (until 
1993). The royalties to Iran were in- 
creased under the agreement. These 
royalties amounted to more than $54,- 
000,000 in 1949. Later, the company 
offered to guarantee a yearly payment 
of $61,000,000 and almost double the 
royalty rate. : 

However, many Iranians felt that 
Iran should get a bigger share of the 
money realized from the sale of its oil. 
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Keystone photo 


Modern buildings are beginning to stud Teheran’s skyline, but 
barreled drinking water is still distributed by horse and cart. 


Wide World photo 
The turn of this valve symbolized iran’s 
taking over of the vast oil industry. 


Other Iranians believed that the gov 
ernment should nationalize (place un 
der state control) the oil industry. 

In March, 1951, the Premier, Ali 
Razmara, a friend of the Western 
democracies, was assassinated by Mos- 
lem extremists. He was succeeded by 
Mohammed Mossadegh, who favored 
nationalization. The Majlis (parliament) 
promptly passed a law to take over the 
properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. 

The British government denounced 
Iran’s action as a violation of an agree- 
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When oil, the black gold of peace and war, was cut off from Iran, production was 
stepped up in the refineries of the neighboring lands of Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 


ment between the two countriés and 
therefore illegal. It filed a protest with 
the United Nations and submitted the 
case to the World Court. 

Iran insisted that as a sovereign (in- 
dependent) nation it had a_ perfect 
right to nationalize its oil industry, if 
it so desired. Premier Mossadegh 
argued that this was an internal matter 
and no concern of either the U. N. or 
the World Court. (In July, 1952, the 
World Court ruled that it lacked au- 
thority to decide the dispute. ) 

There has since been a long series of 
attempts at negotiation. The United 
States—as a friend of both Britain and 
Iran—helped to bring both parties to- 
gether on several occasions. Thus far 
the efforts have had little success 


lran Haggles—and Waits 


Meanwhile, oil production has 
stopped in Iran. The country does not 
have the trained technicians needed to 
keep the oil industry going, nor the 
tankers to carry its oil abroad. 

Oil was the principal source of rev- 
enue of the Iranian government. It 
paid the salaries of the government 
employees, the police, the army. With 
the oil fields idle, the government is 
faced with a serious financial crisis. 

This past summer, the young Shah of 


Iran—Western-educated and Western- 
minded—succeeded in easing the stub- 
born Mossadegh out of the Premier- 
ship. He installed a moderate in the 
post, Ahmed Gavam. Supporters of 
Mossadegh rioted for four days. The 
Shah had to backtrack and reappoint 
Mossadegh. 

What is America’s position? The 
United States Government believes that 
a settlement of the oil dispute is pos- 
sible—a settlement which will satisfy 
the legitimate interests of both Iran and 
Britain. Our aims in Iran are two-fold: 
(1) to keep the country from falling 
into Communist clutches; and (2) to 
get Iran’s oil flowing again to the free 
world. 

Accordingly, a new offer was made 
on August 30 to Premier Mossadegh 
by President Truman and Britain’s 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. The 
Western leaders proposed: (a) that 
Iran and Britain try again to negotiate 
a settlement of their dispute; and (b) 
that they let the World Court decide 
how much payment is due the British 
for the seized property. 

In return, Britain pledged to buy 
whatever oil Iran still had in storage, 
and the United States promised to grant 
a $10,000,000 loan to help tide Iran 
over its financial emergencies. 

This offer was turned down by Mossa- 


degh. At first, he insisted that it was up 
to the Iranian courts to decide how 
much Iran owes Britain. Later, he indi- 
cated that Iran might agree to have the 
dispute arbitrated by the World Court 
—provided Britain set a limit in advance 
to her claims for compensation. 

Thus what seemed like. a flat “No” 
became a sort of “Maybe.” Observers 
felt that Mossadegh left “loopholes” for 
further bargaining. 

They were right. On September 16, 
in a report to the Majlis, Mossadegh 
finally spelled out the terms on which 
he was prepared to settle the dispute. 
These are: (a) Payment of $137,200,- 
000 to Iran by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company—under the terms of a pro- 
posal which was made in 1949 and 
which was rejected by the Iranian par- 
liament; (b) Arbitration by the World 
Court of compensation due to the com- 
pany for the seized properties—but ex- 
cluding any payment of claims based 
on loss of revenue to the company as a 
result of Iran’s single-handed cancella- 
tion of the contract which was to run 
until 1993, 


Race Against Time 


These are very involved terms. As 
the New York Times observed in an 
editorial on September 17, “Outsiders 
who are trying to understand and fol- 
low the course of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
negotiations have every reason to throw 
up their hands in bewilderment and 
helplessness.” 

Reduced to its simplest terms, what 
Mossadegh asked was an outright gift 
of $137,200,000 while demanding in 
addition that Britain give away most of 
her case before submitting it to the 
World Court. 

If these terms are rejected, Mossa- 
degh warned, Iran may break off diplo- 
matic relations with Britain. His stated 
policy won a resounding 60 to 0 vote 
of support in the Majlis. 

The reaction in London was that 
Mossadegh’s counter-proposal was utter- 
ly unacceptable. 

Is Mossadegh purposely playing into 
the hands of the Communists? Observ- 
ers doubt that. Mossadegh, they say, 
will not cut off his nose to spite his 
face. He is just as eager as the Western 
leaders to prevent Communist seizure 
of Iran. His “game,” they believe, is to 
use the threat of communism to get 
maximum concessions from the West. 

But time is running out fast. The 
financial crisis in Iran is reported to be 
serious. It may bring about the down- 
fall of the Mossadegh government and 
open the floodgates to communism. 

Will Mossadegh agree to a settle- 
ment with Britain before it is too lateP 
As matters stand now, it is a race be- 
tween Mossadegh and Moscow. 

















Candidates’ Finances 


The American people have 
never learned so much about the 
personal finances of their Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential can- 
didates as they have in this 
election campaign. 

Here are late developments: 

1. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, Democratic candidate for 
President, revealed that he had used 
$18,500 from political campaign con- 
tributions to pay Christmas bonuses 
to eight Illinois state employees. He 
said this helped make up the differ- 
ence between their state pay and 
what they could earn in private em- 
ployment. Stevenson also reported 
that his personal income for the past 
10 years had been $500,046 and he 
had paid $211,980 in income taxes. 

2. Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, announced that he 
owned $50,000 in life insurance and 
$20,000 in defense bonds. Sparkman 
promised to make an income ac- 
counting for the past 10 years. 

3. General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Republican Presidential nominee, 
said he would make a statement of 
his finances before Election Day. 

This business of turning-pockets- 
inside-out began with Senator Rich- 
ard M. Nixon’s nation-wide radio and 
television broadcast September 23. 

Senator Nixon revealed his “bal- 
ance sheet” of earnings, property, 
and debts, as he defended a private 
fund raised to help him pay political 
expenses. Southern Californians con- 
tributed $18,235 to this fund, which 
Nixon used during his first year and 
a half as a U. S. Senator from Cali- 
fornia. In the broadcast speech, he 
offered to let the Republican Na- 
tional Committee decide whether he 
should remain as the party’s nominee 
for Vice-President. He asked listeners 
to wire opinions to the committee. 

The National committee was del- 
uged with more than 2,000,000 
letters and telegrams, which ran 350 
to 1 in favor of Nixon 

After the speech, Nixon flew to 
Wheeling, W. Va., for a face-to-face 
meeting with General Eisenhower. 
The general told Nixon, “You're my 
boy.” The Republican National 
Committee announced that Senator 
Nixon would stay on the ticket. 

As for Governor Stevenson, his 
revelation of his income taxes, many 
political observers believe, was a 
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move to force General Eisenhower 
to divulge his profit on his book, 
Crusade in Europe. This profit has 
been estimated at between $500,000 
and $1,000,000. Under a ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
General paid 25 per cent of this 
profit as Federal tax. The ruling 
called the book a “capital gain.” This 
meant that the book was a sideline 
activity and that Eisenhower would 
not normally expect income or salary 
as a writer. Professional writers pay 
regular income tax rates on their 
books and articles. If “Ike” had been 
billed at income tax rates, he might 
have had to pay as much as 80 per 
cent of his book profits to the Gov- 
ernment. 

What's Behind It: 

1. Do we pay Government officials 
enough? 

Several Senators contend that they 


Wide World photo 


HARVEST HELMET: School teacher Loren 
Wilson of Stilesville, Ind., is trying 
out an “air-conditioned helmet.” Air, 
sucked in through an air filter (white 
object at upper right), is blown through 
the hose and down from the top 
of the aluminum helmet, which is open 
at the bottom. Thus the harvester 
breathes clean air instead of the chok- 
ing pollen and dust of the harvest field. 


cannot make ends meet on what 
they get from Government salaries, 
and that they must raise additional 
money by writing, lecturing or prac- 
ticing law. Senators get $12,500 a 
year in salary, $2,500 in tax-exempt 
expense money, and a large addi- 
tional fund to hire clerks. 

Senators and Congressmen must 
maintain two homes—one in Wash- 
ington and one in their home state. 
They must entertain visiting constit- 
uents. They constantly are being 
invited to social functions. Eventu- 
ally, they feel, they must entertain 
to repay their social “obligations.” 

In the states, the scale of pay is 
lower than in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In Illinois heads of depart- 
ments get $8,000 a year. On the other 
hand, many people wonder if tax- 
payers should have to pay for the 
high standard of living and social 
activities that public officials claim is 
necessary. 

2. What's the remedy, if officials 
aren't paid enough? 

Public officials are paid from tax- 
payers’ money so that they can afford 
to give their time to public business. 
Therefore, many observers say, if 
the pay isn’t adequate, it’s up to the 
people—through their Federal and 
state legislatures—to provide more. 

President Truman has proposed 
that Senators and Congressmen be 
paid $25,000 a year. But Congress- 
men and _ state legislators—fearing 
to anger their constituents—hesitate 
to raise their own salaries. 

Senator Nixon and Governor 
Stevenson defend their private funds 
as they used them. Senator Nixon 
says no contributor to his $18,235 
fund got any special favors. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson says the state em- 
ployees who got the bonuses in 
Illinois weren't subject to “pressure” 
because they did not know who 
contributed the money. Governor 
Stevenson handled the distribution. 

Critics of the use of private funds 
reply: “That may be true in your 
particular cases. But there’s trouble 





Teen-age Boys for Rent 
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Benevento, Italy 
northeast of Naples is 
town. Twice a year and 
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One of the boys waiting to be “sold” 
is 15-year-old Rolando Mostaccioli 
(right foreground in photo). Observers 
at this vear’s auction said 
wanted to be hired and others seemed 
reluctant. 

The Italian Labor Ministry, 
has investigated, says it’s all legal and 
that the boys are well treated. Families 
may visit the bovs during their vear of 
service. 

Local Police Chief Martini 
“This market has nothing to do with 
slavery. It is a time-accepted form of 
hiring farm labor for lower work, such 
as stable cleaning and goat watching.” 


some bovs 


which 
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ahead when private funds are used 


for public services. The man who 
puts up the money usually wants 
something for what he has spent 
What if every legislator and official 
had his private fund? Many of them 
certainly would be influenced to 
back laws and programs favored by 


contributors to their fund. 


Top 0’ the World 


Six Swiss mountain climbers set 
out this month to try to conquer 
Mt. Everest. 

This peak, in the Himalaya Moun- 
India, is the world’s 
highest mountain 

No one has reached the summit 
and survived. Two Britons, George 
Mallory and Andrew C. Irvine, were 
struggling up the last 800 feet in 1924 


tains north of 


when mists cut them off from view— 
forever. Nobody knows whether they 
reached the top. 

Leaders of the Swiss expedition 
estimate the mountain is 29,610 
feet high. They base their figure 
on observations made by the group 
earlier this year when they tried— 
and failed—to scale the peak. 

The new expedition, which hopes 
to reach the summit in November, 
uses 250 porters to haul its 10 tons 
of equipment. The Swiss will ap- 
proach Mt. Everest from the south 
through Nepal. This is the only route 
open to Westerners, since Tibet is 
under Communist control. Everest 
is on the border between Nepal and 
Tibet 

This may be the last chance West- 
erners will have to climb Mt. Ever- 
est. Nepal has announced that no 


more European expeditions will be 
allowed to make the ascent. Reports 
from Russia say the Soviet Govern- 
ment is organizing an expedition to 
approach Everest from the north, 
through Tibet. 


Sea “War’’ in Baltic 


NATO warships sailed right into 
Joe Stalin’s back yard last month, 
as they held the biggest naval 
maneuvers ever organized in 
peacetime. 

The operation was called “Exer- 
cise Mainbrace.” 

The mock sea war was fought in 
the North Sea and in the Baltic Sea. 
The south and east shores of the 
Baltic are Communist-con- 
trolled. 

About 200 warships, a thousand 
planes, and 80,000 men took part. 
They were sailors and airmen of 
eight the U. S., Britain, 
France, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Norway, and Denmark. 
All eight are members of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion ). 
What's Behind It: “Mainbrace” 
had two main purposes: (1) To show 
the Russians that the Baltic isn’t a 
“Russian lake” where the Commu- 
nists can attack successfully when- 
ever they please: and (2) To 
show the Scandinavian countries that 
NATO can and will defend them. 
Aircraft carriers in the Baltic brought 
warplanes within easy striking dis- 
tance of Russia’s industries in the 
Moscow region. 


entirely 


nations: 


U.N. Prisoner Plans 


The United Nations has given 
the Communists a choice of three 
new plans for exchanging pris- 
oners captured in the Korean war. 

The main obstacle to a Korean 
armistice is this problem: Should all 
the 170,000 Communists held by the 
U. N. as war prisoners be sent back 
to Communist territory? The North 
Korean and Chinese Communists 
say: “Yes.” 

But according to the U. N., 83,000 
of these prisoners declare—not only 
that they don’t want to go “home” 
to Communist territory—but that 
they'll resist being sent there. And 
the U. N. refuses to return these 
prisoners, who would probably face 
punishment or death from the Com- 


munists. As President Truman de- 














Foreign visitors to our shores never 
cease to be amazed at the quadren- 
nial spectacle of an American Presi- 
dential campaign. They look upon it 
as a temporary jamboree in the life 
of an otherwise sane and moderate 
people. The tumult and the shout- 
ing, the buttons and banners, the un- 
bridled campaign oratory, the old- 
time torchlight parades and the new- 
time TV shows—all seem to them a 
strange and peculiarly American 
phenomenon. 

We ourselves, perhaps, are too 
close to politics to wonder why we 
do it. But we are untailingly inter- 
ested in it, and soemtimes in calmer 
moments we may ask ourselves, 
where did this come from? How did 
political campaigns get started? 


How Campaigns Started 

When our republic began there 
was no such thing as an organized 
appeal to the voters. Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and their fellow 
statesmen considered political ac- 
tivity beneath their dignity. “The 
Presidency is not an office to be 
either solicited or declined” was 
their attitude. 

The vy word “campaign” was 
unknown. For many years the term 
“canvassing,” a British usage, was 
used to describe the efforts of can- 
didates for office. The word cam- 
paign, derived, of course, from the 
Latin word campus (field), was bor- 
rowed from military language for 
political purposes, beginning about 
i809. Ever since then political cam- 
paigns have been looked upon by 
some of their participants as minia- 
ture wars, and many of the words 
and phrases we use in politics have 
a warlike ring. 

The first really serious political 
campaigning began in the late 1830s, 
when partisan passions grew hot dur- 
ing the administration of “King 
Andrew” Jackson. Jackson’s succes- 
sor, Martin Van Buren of New 
York, had built up a powerful politi- 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


All Out for the Pah-rade! 


cal machine in the Democratic party 
of that day. Though born to a 
humble tavern-keeper, he had ac- 
quired wealth-and lived more like an 
aristocrat than a democrat. 

The White House during Van 
Buren’s term of office was a place of 
elegance, fashionable clothes, and 
social display. Van Buren liked good 
food and drink and grew inordi- 
nately fat. A story circulated that the 
President had to wear corsets to re- 
tain his bantam-like figure. 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too’ 

To combat this Democratic 
“court,” a new party had arisen, the 
Whigs. They were the political heirs 
of the Federalists, and their leaders 
were solid businessmen and mer- 
chants. At Harrisburg, Pa., in 1839, 
the first Whig convention nominated 
William) Henry Harrison of Ohio 
for President and John Tyler of Vii 
ginia tor Vice President. 

Harrison was an elderly military 
hero of the War of 1812, who had 
decisively defeated the British in 
Canada and had destroyed a large 
force of hostile Indians on the banks 
of Tippecanoe™Creek in Indiana. 
He was born in a mansion in Vir- 
ginia, married an heiress, and jafter 
the war lived at his father-in-law’s 
house at North Bend, Ohio. 

The house had originally been 
built of logs, but Harrison built a 
large new house around the old one, 
preserving it for sentimental reasons. 
The Whigs, however, seized on this 
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circumstance to call the General the 
“Log Cabin” candidate. They also 
let it be known that he was a lover 
of homemade cider, the drink of 
the common man, though Harrison 
distilled whisky on his farm. 

Thus General Harrison became 
known as a man of the people, in 
contrast to the elegant Van Buren 
of the Democrats. The campaign was 
hot, and Harrison made a series of 
speeches, attended by immense 
crowds, throughout the Middle 
West. Torchlight parades and many 
other features of later campaigns 
first appeared at this time. Slogans 
and songs were shouted and sung 
throughout the nation. Log cabins 
and cider barrels decorated Harri 
son’s platforms and floats. A jeweler 
from Zanesville, Ohio, wrote a cam- 
paign song that became tremend- 
ously popule ur, “Tippecanoe and Ty 
ler Too.” It rang from the rafters 
wherever “Old Tip” appeared, and 
ended with the lines: 


“And with them we'll beat Little 
Van, Van, Van; 
Van, Van is a used-up man.” 


Harrison won by an overwhelming 
majority, but died of pneumonia one 
month after he took office, to be suc- 
ceeded by Vice President Tyler. 


Swinging Around the Circle 

The spreading network of railroads 
throughout the nation, and the in- 
vention of the telegraph, made _po- 
litical campaigning a much more 
elaborate process after 1850. Lin- 
coln and all succeeding Presidents 
but one or two traveled widely dur- 
ing campaign months to present their 
case to millions of voters. Andrew 
Johnson, in one long trip, made pop- 
ular the phrase “swinging around 
the circle.” 

The only exception to this violent 
activity was William McKinley who, 
while in the Presidency during the 
campaign of 1900, didn’t budge from 
his front porch in Canton, Ohio. 
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clared last spring: “We will not buy 
an armistice by turning over human 
beings for slaughter or slavery.” The 
U.N. sticks to this principle in these 
three new plans: 

(1) Bring all prisoners to a neu- 
tral spot where each man could say 
where he wanted to go when freed. 
If he chose to remain with the side 
that had captured him, he would not 
be allowed to fight again in Korea. 
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(2) Bring those prisoners who re- 
fused to be exchanged to some 
agreed. spot. There they would tell 
representatives of neutral countries 
to which country they wished to be 
returned. 

(3) Bring those who refused to 
be exchanged to a neutral zone and 
simply release them without count- 
ing or questioning them. Then it 
would be up to each ex-prisoner to 


find his way to wherever he wanted 
to go. 

What's Behind It: Observers be- 
lieve the purpose of the triple plan 
is to permit the Communists to “save 
face.” They could accept Plan No. 3 
and still claim that “all prisoners had 
been sent back.” 


Meanwhile, ground troops con- 
tinue to fight bitterly for hills here 
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and there along the battle line. 


Neither side has made any great 
gains. 

In the air war, the U. N. in Sep- 
tember knocked down 61 enemy jet 
planes—more than in any single 
month before 

The latest count of U. S. casualties 

September 24) is 118,569, of whom 
20,830 are dead. 

All told, the U. N. has suffered 
about 385,000 casualties and the 
Communists about 1,700,000 ( Casu- 
alties include killed, wounded, and 


missing). 


How Old Are Laws? 


How long have men been writ- 
ing laws? At least 4,000 years, a 
University of Pennsylvania expert 
believes. 

Dr. Samuel Noah Kramer said 
last month he had translated clay 
tablets inscribed with laws written 
by King Ur-Nammu 

Ur-Nammu reigned about 2050 
B.C. over the land Sumer and the 
city of Ur, in what is now southern 
[raq. 

For many years the earliest-known 
laws were those of King Hammurabi, 
who reigned in the same general 
area as Ur-Nammu, but 350 years 
later. Four years ago the laws of 
Bilalama, who ruled about 1940 B.C., 
were translated. Ur-Nammu’s code is 
even earlier. 

Hammurabi’s code had much in- 
fluence on the laws of the ancient 
Middle East. The idea of “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” comes 
from Hammurabi's laws. In other 
words, a criminal in those days was 
punished with the same injury he 
had inflicted on others. 

But Ur-Nammu levied fines on 
those who injured others—rather 
than ordering physical injury for of- 
fenders. 

Ur-Nammu set up a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Dr. 
Kramer's translations indicated that 
this ruler aimed to see that “the 
orphan did not fall prey to the 
wealthy,” that “the widow did not 
fall prey to the powerful,” and that 
“the man of one shekel did not fall 
prey to the man of one mina” (sixty 
shekels ). 

Ur-Nammu’s laws were discovered 
on a small clay tablet in the Istanbul 
Museum of the Ancient Orient, in 
Turkey. Scholars still are working 
on other tablets unearthed in the 
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GOING TO HAWAII? These Honolulu 
youths, dressed up in royal ceremonial 
costumes of ancient Hawaii, are ready 
to welcome visits at the annual 
“Aloha Week” celebration, Oct. 13-18. 





Middle East. Dr. Kramer believes 
that new translations will show that 
there were lawgivers in Sumer long 
before Ur-Nammu was born. 


Hungry Horsepower 


The world’s third tallest and 
fourth largest concrete dam be- 
gan to generate electricity last 
week. 

The new dam, which cost $109,- 
000,000 to build, is the Hungry Horse 
Dam on the south fork of Flathead 
River, just south of Glacier National 
Park in Montana. 

How did the site get its curious 
name? It seems that back in 1900 
Tex and Jerry, two work horses, got 
lost. When they were found a month 
later they were mighty hungry. 

The new dam contains 2,900,000 
cubic yards of concrete and is larger 
than any concrete dam except Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Hoover Dams. 
At the top Hungry Horse is 2,115 
feet long and 564 feet tall. When its 
three generators are in full operation 
they will make more than 800,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power 
available. 


The dam was completed in the 
fiftieth anniversary year of the Re- 
clamation Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. 


The News in Brief 


THE HOT DOG is celebrating its 
100th birthday. A butcher in Frank- 
fort, Germany, invented it in 1852. 
He designed it in honor of (and in 
the shape of) his pet dog, a dachs- 
hund. The concoction became known 
as “frankfurter,” after the name of 
the city where it originated. The 
“dog” has made itself right at home 
in the U. S., where 548,000 miles of. 
hot dogs are eaten every year. That 
adds up to 6,333,000,000 “franks.” 


JOHN RHODES COBB traveled on 
land faster than any man who ever 
lived (403 miles per hour for a one- 
mile run in an auto racing car at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, in 1947). 
Last week he died while traveling 
over water faster than any man be- 
fore him. His. jet-propelled speed- 
boat, the Crusader, flew to pieces 
on Loch Ness in Scotland while it 
was going around 240 miles per hour. 
Cobb, 52, a London business man 
who loved speed, died,of a broken 
neck. 


TWELVE MEN marooned 10 days 
on the Greenland ice cap are safe. 
The men were stranded when their 
plane crashed during a blizzard (see 
last week's news pages). British and 
American aviators flew the 12 to 
safety. 
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Something's wrong with these state- 
ments. Can you straighten them out? 

1. United Nations forces in Korea 
hold about 20,000 prisoners, all of 
whom are eager to return to Com- 
munist territory. 

2. Some Swiss mountaineers are go- 
ing through Tibet to climb Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, which is over six miles high. 

3. Adlai E. Stevenson, Republican 
nominee for President, is now .U.S. 
Senator from Alabama, and his running- 
mate, General Richard M. Nixon, comes 
from Illinois. 

4. The oldest known law code was 
written in Greece about 3,000 years 
ago. 

5. During Exercise Mainbrace, war- 
ships of eight Russian satellite nations 
maneuvered in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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“MR. SMITH. GOING HELLO, ED. 
TO START LEARNING AY I'M BREAKING 
THE JOB. 





HAULING FREIGHT IS THE RALROAOS* 
BIGGEST JOB. RAILROADS ARE EQUIPPED 
TO MOVE ANYTHING, IN ANY QUANTITY, 
FOR ANYBODY, iN ANY SEASON OF THE 
YEAR, IN ANY PART OF THE CONTINENT. 

BY MEANS OF A STANDARD GAUGE (WIOTH 
OF TRACK) AND AN INTERCHANGE OF CARS, 
ANY CAR OF ANY AMERICAN RAILROAD 
MAY BE.SENT ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, MEX/CO, ANO CUBA /N 4 
TRULY CONTINENTAL *SYSTEM OF TRANS 
PORTATION. ALL. CARS COUPLE 
TOGETHER, BRAKE TOGETHER, AND 
RUN TOGETHER. EVEN THE LADDERS, 
STEPS AND HAND BRAKES ARE ALWAYS 
iN THE SAME PLACES, THERE /S A 
STANDARD CODE OF OPERATING RULES. 

COUNTING TONS MOVED ONE MILE, 
OR TON-MILES. UNITED STATES . 
RALROADS CARRY MORE FREIGHT BETWEEN 
CITIES THAN ALi THE TRUCKS, ALL 
THE BARGES, All THE LAKE BOATS, 
All THE PIPELINES, AND Ail THE 
AIRPLANES -- MORE THAN ALL OF 
THEM COMBINED. 
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and there along the battle line. 
Neither side has made any great 
gains. 

In the air war, the U. N. in Sep- 
tember knocked down 61 enemy jet 
planes—more than in any single 
month before. 

The latest count of U. S. casualties 
(September 24) is 118,569, of whom 
20,830 are dead. 

All told, the U. N. has suffered 
about 385,000 casualties and the 
Communists about 1,700,000 (Casu- 
alties include killed, wounded, and 
missing ). 


How Old Are Laws? 


How long have men been writ- 
ing laws? At least 4,000 years, a 
University of Pennsylvania expert 
believes. 

Dr. Samuel Noah Kramer said 
last month he had translated clay 
tablets inscribed with laws written 
by King Ur-Nammu. 

Ur-Nammu reigned about 2050 
B.C. over the land Sumer and the 
city of Ur, in what is now southern 
[raq. 

For many years the earliest-known 
laws were those of King Hammurabi, 
who reigned in the same general 
area as Ur-Nammu, but 350 years 
later. Four years ago the laws of 
Bilalama, who ruled about 1940 B.C.., 
were translated. Ur-Nammu’s code is 
even earlier. 

Hammurabi’s code had much in- 
fluence’ on the laws of the ancient 
Middle East. The idea of “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” comes 
from Hammurabi’s laws. In other 
words, a criminal in those days was 
punished with the same injury he 
had inflicted on others. 

But Ur-Nammu levied fines on 
those who injured others—rather 
than ordering physical injury for of- 
fenders. 

Ur-Nammu set up a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Dr. 
Kramer's translations indicated that 
this ruler aimed to see that “the 
orphan did not fall prey to the 
wealthy,” that “the widow did not 
fall prey to the powerful,” and that 
“the man of one shekel did not fall 
prey to the man of one mina” (sixty 
shekels ). 

Ur-Nammu’s laws were discovered 
on a small clay tablet in the Istanbul 
Museum of the Ancient Orient, in 
Turkey. Scholars still are working 
on other tablets unearthed in the 
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GOING TO HAWAII? These Honolulu 
youths, dressed up in royal ceremonial 
costumes of ancient Hawaii, are ready 
to welcome visits at the annual 
“Aloha Week’ celebration, Oct. 13-18. 





Middle East. Dr. Kramer believes 
that new translations will show that 
there were lawgivers in Sumer long 
before Ur-Nammu was born. 


Hungry Horsepower 


The world’s third tallest and 
fourth largest concrete dam be- 
gan to generate electricity last 
week. 

The new dam, which cost $109,- 
000,000 to build, is the Hungry Horse 
Dam on the south fork of Flathead 
River, just south of Glacier National 
Park in Montana. 

How did the site get its curious 
name? It seems that back in 1900 
Tex and Jerry, two work horses, got 
lost. When they were found a month 
later they were mighty hungry. 

The new dam contains 2,900,000 
cubic yards of concrete and is larger 
than any concrete dam except Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Hoover Dams. 
At the top Hungry Horse is 2,115 
feet long and 564 feet tall. When its 
three generators are in full operation 
they will make more than 800,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power 
available. 


The dam was completed in the 
fiftieth anniversary year of the Re- 
clamation Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. 


The News in Brief 


THE HOT DOG is celebrating its 
100th birthday. A butcher in Frank- 
fort, Germany, invented it in 1852. 
He designed it in honor of (and in 
the shape of) his pet dog, a dachs- 
hund. The concoction became known 
as “frankfurter,” after the name of 
the city where it originated. The 
“dog” has made itself right at home 
in the U. S., where 548,000 miles of. 
hot dogs are eaten every year. That 
adds up to 6,333,000,000 “franks.” 


JOHN RHODES COBB traveled on 
land faster than any man who ever 
lived (403 miles per hour for a one- 
mile run in an auto racing car at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, in 1947). 
Last week he died while traveling 
over water faster than any man be- 
fore him. His, jet-propelled speed- 
boat, the Crusader, flew to pieces 
on Loch Ness in Scotland while it 
was going around 240 miles per hour. 
Cobb, 52, a London business man 
who loved speed, died,of a broken 
neck. 


TWELVE MEN marooned 10 days 
on the Greenland ice cap are safe. 
The men were stranded when their 
plane crashed during a blizzard (see 
last week's news pages). British and 
American aviators flew the 12 to 
safety. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Something's wrong with these state- 
ments. Can you straighten them out? 

1. United Nations forces in Korea 
hold about 20,000 prisoners, all of 
whom are eager to return to Com- 
munist territory. 

2. Some Swiss mountaineers are go- 
ing through Tibet to climb Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, which is over six miles high. 

3. Adlai E. Stevenson, Republican 
nominee for President, is now .U.S. 
Senator from Alabama, and his running- 
mate, General Richard M. Nixon, comes 
from Illinois. 

4. The oldest known law code was 
written in Greece about 3,000 years 
ago. 

5. During Exercise Mainbrace, war- 
ships of eight Russian satellite nations 
maneuvered in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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RANDY DAVIS /$ STARTING OUT AS A RA/LROADMAN, 
LEARNING TO BE A BRAKEMAN, H/S FIRST RUN IS 
WITH HIS FATHER, CONDUCTOR ON A FREIGHT TRAIN. 


E SON, YOU'VE BEEN GEE, DAD, THATS 
SSIGNEO TO MY RUN \ SWELL SIM 
TOMORROW TO BEGIN YOUR /ALL SET TO 
| <TUDENT- BRAKEMAN START, 
NSTRUCTION, YOU'LL MAKE / 
THREE TO 7 


I SURE AM, 
MR. SMITH. GOING 
TO START LEARNING 
THE JOB. 


HELLO 





PRINTED IN U.S.A 


ED. 
I'M BREAKING 
IN & NEW MAN 


ewe st * 
WHAT HAVE WE 
GOT ON THE HEAC- 
\ END -- STEAM 

OR CIESEL*® 


WE GET A STEAM 
/ LOCOMOTIVE” 

J “tooay += A'4-8-4 
, ED SMITH IS OUR 
ENGINEER . 


EARLY NEMPAMORNING INTHE RAILROAD FREIGHT 
YARO... THEIR’ TRAIN —No.70, & FAST FREIGHT=/S 


+ aaa . 
ata 
— ~ Aa IAN 
ARNG RAMI eenny 


Waki 





“ERS 
a ll ‘ 
osuiiemeimonsiiongs REPRESS SS 
HAULING FREIGNT’IS THE RAULROAOS' 
BIGGEST JOB. RAILROADS ARE EQUIPPED 
TO MOVE ANYTHING, iN ANY QUANTITY, 
FOR ANYBODY, iN ANY SEASON OF THE 
YEAR, IN ANY PART OF THE CONTINENT. 
BY MEANS OF A STANDARO GAUGE (WIDTH 
OF TRACK) AND AN INTERCHANGE OF CARS, 
ANY CAR OF ANY AMERICAN RAILROAD 
MAY GE.SENT ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, MEX/CO, ANO CUBA /N A 
TRULY CONTINENTAL *SYSTEM OF TRANS 
PORTATION. ALL. LARS COUPLE 
TOGETHER, BRAKE TOGETHER, AND 


RUN TOGETHER. EVEN THE LADDERS, 
STEPS AND HAND BRAKES ARE ALWAYS 


COUNTING TONS MOVED OWE MILE, 
OR TON-MILES. UNITED STATES . 
RALROADS CARRY MORE FREIGHT BETWEEN 
CITIES THAN Ali THE TRUCKS, ALL 
THE BARGES, ALL THE LAKE BOATS 
ALL THE PIPELINES, AND ALL THE 
AIRPIANES -- MORE THAN ALL OF 
THEM COMBINED. 
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AFTER CONDUCTOR AND ENGINEER COMPARE WATCHES, 
RANDY AND HIS FATHER WALK BACK TO TWE CABOOSE, I SEE THAT THE 
CAR INSPECTORS EXAMINE THE CARS TO MAKE MARKERS ARE uP 
SURE "WEY ARE IN GOOD ORDER. ON THE CABOOSE — 
THAT MAKES IT A 
TRAIN. HOW LONG 
BEFORE WE START? 


IN A FEW MINUTES 
FIRST, I'VE GOT 
TO SIGNAL THE 
ENGINEER TO TRY 
THE AIR BRAKES. 


i, ~ 


COME ON IN, BOY, AND 
MAKE YOURSELF AT 
HOME. I'M RED DOLAN, 
THE REAR BRAKEMAN . 
YOUR DAD'S 

SIGNALING AIR 

BRAKES O.K’—Z 

WE'RE , 

READY TO 
ROLL FROM 


CONDUCTOR DAVIS GIVES THE ENGINEER 
THE “HIGHBALL’ No, 70 WITH 49 LOADS ; 
AND I! EMPTIES BEGINS TO MOVE. 


( 
THE TRAIN GETS THE CLEAR SIGNAL AT THE YARD 


RANDY YOU GO UP IN THE CUPOLA WITH 
RED—— HELP HIM KEEP AN EYE ON THE 
, TRAIN. I'VE GOT TO DO MY OFFICE 
WORK — CHECK WAYBILLS ANDO KEEP 
MY WHEEL REPORT. THAT'S ALISTING 
OF CARS ON THE TRAIN — OWNERSHIP, 


ORIGIN, WEIGHT, CONTENTS, DESTINATION 


BEHIND A BIG 4-8°4-—-A LOCOMOTIVE WITH 4 
LEADING TRUCKWHEELS, 8 ORIVING WHEELS, AND 


EXIT AND /S SOON ROLLING UP THE MAINLINE ( 
4 TRAULING TRUCKWHEELS . 
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UP AT THE “*HEAD-END," THE ENGINE 
CREW WATCHES THE TRACK AHEAD, 


CLEAR BOARD / 
DISPATCHER MAY CLEAR 
PUT US “IN THE BOARD’ 
HOLE’ AT ROUND 
ROCK JUNCTION. 


Ee Se 


..« LAGHTS ON THE BOARD INDICATE THAT 
NORTHBOUND No.70 AND SOUTHBOUND 
NO. 29 ARE APPROACHING EACH OTHER, 
THE DISPATCHER MOVES L/TTLE LEVERS 
ANDO PUSHES BUTTONS, SETTING SIGNALS 
ANDO SWITCHES SO THAT THE FREIGHT 
TRAIN GOES ONTO A PASSING TRACK. A 
“FEW MINUTES LATER, No. 29 —A DIESEL 
STREAMLINER — ROARS BY ON TNE 
MAINLINE TRACK . 





Foie WAS A \/ 
FAST “MEET.” WE oon T YEAH. "C.7.C." 


EVEN HAVE TO STi ; REDUCES DELAYS 
ROLLING TO T AND SAVES A 
STREAM. NER LOT C - 


YEAH, WE'VE GOT 

= A STRAIGHTAWAY RUN 
SINCE WE CAME RIGHT INTO FLACKS 
OFF THE PASSING , MLS. LOCAL 
TRACK AND ONTO FREIGHT 1102'S 
THE MAINLINE UP THE LINE 
AGAIN, we'vVE SOMEWHERE, 
REALLY BEEN ‘ BuT THEY'LL 
PICKING UP SPEED. —_ CLEAR US. 
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THE CUPOLA OF THE CABOOSE. SOON 


THEN TRAIN PASSES WAY FREIGHT No. 1/02, 
WHICH I'S IN SIDING AT A SMALL COUNTRY 


FOWN, HAVING STOPPED THERE TO PICK UP 


‘ ea 
iil age, a, BE wl 
, 


aang nen gg A — 
EVERY RAILROAD HAS 


SAY, DAD, HOW DOES 
A RAULROAD KEEP UP A CAR RECORD OFFICE 
WITH ALL ITS CARS? WHICH KEEPS A RECORD 
HOW DO THEY KNOW OF EACH CAR. THROUGH 
WHERE THEY ALL ARE ? TELEGRAPHED AND WRITTEN 
4 REPORTS AND A 

CAR'S WAYBILLS, 

THESE OFFICES CAN 

LOCATE A CAR AT 

ANY TIME, WAYBILLS 

SHOW THE CAR 

NUMBER, WHAT'S 

INSIDE, AND WHERE 

THE FREIGHT 1S 

TO GO” 


“LOCAL FREIGHTS STOP AT 
ALL STATIONS AND SIDINGS 
BETWEEN TERMINALS. TIME 

FREIGHTS STOP AT LARGER 
TOWNS. DISPATCH FREIGHTS 
CARRY PERISHABLES AND 
OTHER SHIPMENTS THAT 


HE'S HIGHBALLING y MOST OF THEM ARE 
A LONG TRAIN OF PACKAGE CARS CARRYING 
BOX CARS. ARE L.C.L. FREIGHT- ~ LESS~ 
THEY ALL FILLED WITH THAN-CARLOAD — A LOT OF 
MERCHANDISE, DADE J \T HANDLED By “PICK-UP 
/ AnD DELIVERY” AT THE 
FREIGHT STATIONS, 
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WERE COMING INTO FlacKS YW j A SWITHING CREW 13° ON HAND AT THE 
MILLS ON TIME. WE'VE GOT Bea : " FACTORY SIDING, THEY MOVE THE LOADS FOR 
AN EMERGENCY PICK-UP ; No. 70 FROM THE PLANT TRACKS AWO CUT 
HERE AT AN INDUSTRIAL : , THEM INTO THE TRAIN, RANDY GOES UP 
PLANT. di Be 7O THE MEAD-END TO WATCH THE SWITCH- 
’ > ING OPERATIONS . 


MR. SMITH 
TOLD ME I ; ciate 
COULD COME Y Sey 
uP IN THE ‘ LET'S TAKE A LOOK 
CAB. , AT OUR FIRE, RANDY. . 
WATCH THE BUTTERFLY THAT'S ALL RIGHT. 
DOORS WHEN I STEP AND IT'S NEAT THE 
ON THIS TREADLE. WAY THE COAL COMES 
: uP THROUGH THAT 
AUTOMATIC STOKER 


OW A STEAM ENGINE, MANY 
DEVICES RUN BY STEAM OR COM- 
PRESSED AIR OPEN FIRE DOORS, 
OPERATE THE STOKER, THE RE- 
VERSING GEAR AND BRAKE SYSTEM, 
Ok MOVING PARTS AND PUMP 


Oxay. YOU CAN WATER INTO THE BOWER, 


STAY ON THE ENGINE 
Tit THEY GET THROUGH 
SWITCHING. I'VE GOT 

TO CHECK THE TRAIN 
AND SUPERVISE 


SiX CARS ARE COUPLED INTO THE TRAIN WHILE THE HEAD 
BRAKEMAN CONNECTS THE AJR LINE, THE CONDUCTOR GETS THE 
WAYBILLS FROM THE AGENT. HE CHECKS THE CARS AND THEY 


THIS PICK-UP. ARE READY TO ROLL AGAIN. 
WATCH YOUR 


TWE CAB OF A LOCOMOTIVE CONTAINS THE 

S REQUIRED IN THE OPERATION OF 
THE ENGINE AND TRAIN— THE THROTTIE ,.7E 
AR CONTROLS, TWE SAND CONTROLS 
AND VERAL GAUGES AND /NDICATORS 
WHICH TELL THE ENGINEER AND FIREMAN 
HOW WELL THE LOCOMOTIVE /S PERFORMING 
TO START A STEAM ENGINE, THE ENGINEER 
RELEASES THE AIR BRAKES AND PLALS 

THE THROTTLE SLOWLY TOWARD HIM, THIS 
LETS STEAM FROM THE BOILER INTO THE 
CYLINDERS AND MOVES THE PISTONS. PISTON- 
ROO, CROSS -MEAD, MAIN-@OD AND SIDE -ROOS 
AiSO MOVE, TURNING THE DRIVING WHEELS. 
LOCOMOTIVES ARE GREAT POWER PLANTS OW WHEELS. 
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No. 7O, NOW HALLING $5 LOADED CARS ANP 1] - WELL PICK UP TRAIN 

EMPTIES, SPEEDS UP THE DOUBLE- TRACKED MAIN - ORDERS PRETTY SOON 

LINE. DURING THE RUM, THE HEAD END. BRAKEMAN BECAUSE WE RE LEAVING 
| RIDES IN THE ENGINE CAB TO KEEP SAFETY WAT C.T.£.. WE WATCH THE 

OVER HEAD -END CARS, | ORDER BOAR 

i ————_—__—_ | STATIONS ANL 


GEE! LOOK 
AT ALL THE THAT'S THE 
REFRIGERATOR RED BALL — HANDLES 
ALL PERISHABLES. 





ANOTHER TRAIN’ RACES BY ON THE SOUTHBOUND TRACK — 
A S@LID TRAIN OF REEFERS' CREFRIGERATOR CARS) — 
RUSHING FRESH MEATS, BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, ANO 


HAUL MILLIONS OF TONS OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
ANIMALS, AND ANIM4L PRODUCTS , 


... ANP CONDUCTOR DAV/S, STANDING ON THE CABOOSE 
STEPS, GRABS THE SECOND HOOP “ON THE FLY,” 


mi 


U “ , 
Pema ind 
ee 


AS No. 72 PASSES THE NEXT STATION, THE OPERATOR 
WANDS UP” ORDERS ON LARGE WOODEN HOOPS. A 
MEMBER OF THE ENGINE CREW CATCHES ONE HOOP... 
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OW MANY RALROADS, RADIO 15 USED FOR 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MOVING TRAINS 
ANO FIXED POINTS, AND FOR END TO 
END OF TRAINS, AND /N YARD SERVICE - 
MANY ROADS USE TWO-WAY FREQUENCY 
MODULATION SPACE PALIO, OVERS 
USE FIXED POINT TO TRAIN OR 
“SIGNALS ANO COMMUNICATIONS | NOUCTIVE CARR/ER’ SYSTEM.” 
ARE THE EYES AND EARS OF 
THE RALROAD. MANY KINDS 
ARE USEO ——~ EVERYTHING 
FROM SIMPLE HAND, FLAG 
AND LANTERN S/GNALS JO 
- AUTOMATIC ELECTROWIC 
CONTROL . MESSAGES 
ARE GIVEN BY TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONES AND BLOG 
S/GVALS . * 





OW THIS RALROAD'S PADIC- EQUIPPED 
DIVISIONS, WE USE THE INDUCTIVE CARRIER 
SYSTEM “OR OVER- THE -ROAD OPERATIONS” 














"ON SOME ROADS, SIGNAL INDICATIONS ARE REPEATED - ast 
OW A PANEL INSIDE THE ENGINE CAB, THE S/GNALS ( DAD, I KNOW 
YOU KNOW, ARE GIVEN BY ELECTRIC C/RCUITS IN > A LITTLE IT USES THE RAILS 


THE RAILS.” / ABOUT RADIO, TOO, LIKE SIGNAL 

{/ BUT WHAT aBOuT \ciRCUITS, AND 
THiS INOUCTIVE ALSO THE PARALLEL 
CARRIER SYSTEM? WIRE LINES, Tit 


Snow yOu A 
OIAGRAM, ye 






































RECEIVER CONS 
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ALL THESE SIGNALS “Se / CERTAINLY DO’ THEY PAY FOR ALL 

AND EVERYTHING MUST JZ THEIR OWN ROADWAYS, SIGNALS STATIONS 
cost ALOT. DO THE “\ YAROS AND UPKEEP. THEY DON'T HAVE 
RAILROADS PAY FC'r FACILITIES BUILT FOR THEM AT s 
ALL OF 'T THEMS*E PUBLIC EXPENSE. AND THEY PAY a 
BiG TAXES, TOO. ALOT OF 

RAILROAD TAX MONEY GOES 

TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS. 





THE AVERAGE FREIGHT TRAIN, OPERATED BY 
A CREW OF FIVE OR GI MEN, CARRIES 
MORE THAN 1.200 TONS O€ FREIGHT, /T 
WOULD TAKE MORE THAN (CO HEAVY 
MIGHWAY TRUCKS TO CARRY THAT MUCH, 























AS No. 7D NEARS RIVERSIDE, FACTORIES AND FREIGHT 
SIDINGS INCREASE ALONG THE RIGHT+OF «WAY, 
FREIGHT CARS CARRYING RAW MATERIALS AND FL/EL, 
ARE BEING UNLOADED, OTHER CARS .VWRE BEING 
FULEO' WITH MANUFACTURED GOODS, 














WHAT ARE* WE ORDERS ARE TO SET 
GOING TO DO 4 OFF TEN CARS ON No.9 
HERE IN TRACK. THEN WE'LL 
RIVERSIDE * PY HIGHBALL AGAIN. 








) 








APPROACHING THE YARO, 
THE TRAIN RECEIVES 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
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CONDUCTOR DaviS SAYS "LOOK OVER THERE RANDY WHERE THE WESTERN 
SUBDIVISION BRANCHES OFF THE MAINLINE. THAT'S ONE OF OUR NEW 
DIESEL ROAD-SWITCHERS HAULING A LOCAL FREIGHT.” 


4 


a Ohh \/ 
r v 


WE'LL EAT CUR LUNCH NOW 

AND THEN RED'iL COME - BEEN SC MUCH 

DOWN AND EAT HiS. I a TO WATCH, I 3 4 A 

GUESS YOU'RE HUNGRY : 7 FORGOT ALL ; FRESH POT OF 
By THiS TIME 7a, SNR ABOUT EATING. j ep COFFEE, 


—s 
Dy hana 


Y ( i it wy p 


: WELL GO 
AS No.70 SPEEDS ON BEYOND THE SUBDIVISION Cate UP IN THE 
JUNCTION, CONDUCTOR DAVIS "BOOKS "CARS PICKED 3 \ Ve CUPOLA SO 
UP BA ROUTE, RETURNS TO THE CUPOLA TO WATCH ¥ : , 

US TRAIN, CHECKS FREQUENTLY THE ORDERS 

PERTAINING TO ITS MOVEMENT. 


attitanamnetiinanl — 
» RIDES ACROSS A W/GH STEEL BRIDGE... 


Ww. 
y J am 
ae 


oe 
Ste | 
Bee na ae 4 
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.. PASSES THROUGH LITTLE VALAGES 
CLICKING OVER CROSSINGS... 


GOES BY SIDETRACKS WHERE CARS ARE 
BENG LOADED WITH LUMBER AND PLLPWOOD 


WW a ane 


ons © 


WE VE BEEN BARRELING THERE'S A WORK: EXTRA 
RIGHT ALONG SINCE WE OPERATING NORTH OF 
LEFT RIVERSIDE . DO 


US, IT'S TO CLEAR US 
WE HAVE ANY MORE AT IRON BRIDGE. 1 
MINE SIDINGS WITH LONG 


; STOPS OR MEETS? HOPE THE TRAIN'S IN 
TRINGS OF COAL CARS, tS i, WHEN WE GET THERE. 


PRET, 
ee sk ees 
THE WORK- EXTRA 1S ON THE SIDING WAITING FOR No. 70 
TO PASS. TRAIN CREWS IDENTIFY EACH OTHER AS THE FREIGHT f. 
ROUS BY. WIA SPECIAL MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT, 01 pega ele cagaan . = 
RAUROAD MAINTENANCE -OF “WAY WORKERS KEEP THE TRACKS 


SAFE AND STRONG All ALONG THE LINE, 


wv " 
., i) 
—————— Se 
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THE RAILROAD Is THAT'S EXACTLY WHAT IT is — 
A REGULAR HIGHWAY A ROAD OF STEEL RAILS, 
OF STEEL, ISN’T IT? CUSHIONED BY TIES AND 
BALLAST. SEE THAT QUARRY 
DOWN THERE ? THAT'S WHERE 
WE GET CRUSHED 
ROCK FOR 
BALLAST. 


ees 
THAT'S THE 
FAST MAIL AND 
EXPRESS —NO.11- 
MAKING UP TIME. 
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TO T 3 , MAR. DAVIS IN C.T.C. TERRITORY AGAIN, NO.7O PROCE 
SHOAL: AS THAT MAL WELL WITH ON SIGNAL INDICATION OVER THE LAST 
3O MILES OF THB RUN. 


DOES THE SAME THING FOR HIM. 


THEY'RE PUTTING US ON 
THE PASSING TRACK. THE 
DISPATCHER’S GOING TO 
HIGHBALL A SPECIAL BY US. 


ADVANCED TO THE 
TRAIN 
LINE TO A 


A FEW MINUTES LATER, ANOTHER FREIGHT H CAR AFTER C: 
COMBS HIGHBALLING UP THE MAIN. THE BiG, jaat "SENG RUSHED 
THREE - UNIT “ee ROARS By. ~ LONG, HEAVY TRAIN 

FOR THE DEFENSE OF ‘ 
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BOY! LOOK ar THERE WOULDN'T BE 
ALL THE ARMY ANY NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TANKS / I GUESS WITHOUT RAILROADS / 
RAILROADS ARE DURING WORLD WAR Ir, 
REALLY IMPORTANT RAILROADS CARRIED 
TO NATIONAL ¢ a MORE THAN 90 PERCENT 
DEFENSB ) , py 6 OOF ALL MILITARY 
' FREIGHT. THEY ALSO 
| vl a HANDLED 97 PERCENT 
} ; OF ALL ORGANIZED 
MILITARY TRAVEL. 


THE CABOOSE WHIZZES By. "MARKERS OxaAy/" j a 
YELLS RED, MEANING THAT IT IS A COMPLETE 
TRAIN. NO. 70 ROLLS AGAIN... | { ——— ren 





Pa tN GN ARRAN ARRAS APRA  Y 


se 





as STORAGE TRACKS, SHOPS. 
ICING PLATFORMS WHERE IC 
rem cacy. | | "| FROM CONVEYOR BELTS 1S PUT 
BOUND TRACKS, CLASSIFICATION ' i INTO REFRIGERATOR CARS, 
TRACKS, SWITCHES, TOWERS... ii] AND OTHER FACILITIES. 
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No. 70 CLEARS MAINLINE 
INTO RECEIVING YARD. ON 
THE CLASSIFICATION TRACKS, 
"HUMP OPERATIONS” ARE 

IN PROGRESS. 


Z 


THIS IS A BIG YARD, 
RANDY’ IT HAS A HUNDRED 
MILES OF TRACK AND 
HANDLES A COUPLE OF 
MILLION CARS A YEAR. 
AUTOMATIC DEVICES, TWO- 
WAY RADIO AND SIGNALS 
KEEP SHIPMENTS MOVING 
IN RIGHT TRAINS AND 
ON RIGHT TRACKS. 


' TLL SAY! LOOK AT BP 
ALL THE TRACKS : 

AND CARS. YOU'D | SWITCH ENGINES PUSH CARS TO TOP 
THINK THEY'D GET PAM) OF MAN-MADE HILL FROM WHICH UN- 
ALL MIXED UP. : F] COUPLED CARS COAST DOWN ONTO THE 

* ua | TRACKS WHERE THEY ARE WANTED, THEIR 
SPEED CONTROLLED BY CAR RETARDERS. 


THIS IS THE RECEIVING SAY, DAD, LOOK 
YARD — THE END OF OUR RUN. AT JHAT GREAT 
NOW I'LL TURN MY WAYBILLS BIG SHIPMENT 
OVER TO THE YAROMASTER’S OVER, THERE — 
OFFICE. THAT'S WHERE IT TAKES THREE 
SWITCHING LISTS ARE FLAT CARS TO 
MADE UP, : 


AS 110.70 ROLLS 10 A STOP, 
RED TAKES DOWN THE MARKERS, 
THE RUN IS OVER, CARS’ WILL 
BE SWITCHED TO CLASSIFICATION 
A TOWERMAN CONTROLS THE f “4 YARD AND SORTED, ACCORDING 
HUMP, OPERATES SWITCHES @ J | TO DESTINATION, 
AND CAR RETARDERS. : 


mnenreenegnremibantionlantian 

|"THAT’S A BIG SHIPMENT, ALL RIGHT. IT’S A 

| ‘BUBBLE TOWER‘ ONLY RAILROADS ARE EQuIPPED 
TO HANDLE BIG STUFF LIKE THAT. WE'LL CARR 


| ANYTHING, ANY TIME. ” 


No. 70'S CREW HAS A ONE DAY LAY-OVER. THE 
NEXT MORNING, MR .DAVIS TAKES RANOY ON A 
TOUR OF THE TERMINAL AREA — FIRST TO THE 
FREIGHT STATION, WHERE FREIGHT 1S BEING 
UNLOADED AND TRANSFERRED. 31) 
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ROUNDHOUSE AND TURN- WE OBSERVES RAILROAD 
TABLE INTEREST RANDY. f "REVOLVING CRANES 





= @, Be 

















WE GETS A LOOK AT THE INSIDE OF 
& DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE CAB. 














AND LEARNS THAT AMERICAN RAILROADS OWN AND 
OPERATE MORE THAN 1,900 TUGS, CAR-FLOATS, 
FERRIES, LIGHTERS AND OTHER MARINE EQUIPMENT 














THAT COAL 
OUMPING MACHINE 
EMPTIES & CAR 


A AUS. ~ Fount @ uete 


DUMPS THE COAL 

DOWN A CHUTE 
RIGHT INTO 
THE SHIP. 





I'VE LEARNED ONE THING, \ AND iT WOULD BE Each of the various means of 
DAD, FOR SURE — RAiL- HARD TO NAME ANY *rens ortation has its value and 
ROADS REALLY DELIVER / PRODUCT THAT ISN'T . But basic amo them, 
THE GOODS! I CAN'T < CHEABER OR MORE dud eszgnts mtial to the operation 
THINK OF ANYTHING WE PLENTIFUL BECAUSE others, is the train 
BUY, WEAR, QR USE THAT |] OF RAIL TRANSPORTATION. cars on tracks. 
HASN'T BEEN CARRIED THAT'S WHY FREIGHT 
BY TRAIN SOME WHERE TRAINS, QUITE AS MUCH There is Pav ig 
ALONG THE LINE, AS PASSENGER TRAINS, ots 
PERFORM A PERSONAL =a can do 
SERVICE FOR. YOU AND 
\ a OTHER Svamcan. ) people ye t. 
That's why ny pailroade 
peg ae nation 3 economy 
in time of peace — vital to its 
safety in time of war. 





i sight, 


Produced by ‘School and College Service, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, cand words in this issue. 


1. IRAN 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the or- 
der in which they occurred. 
a. Mossadegh becomes prime min- 
ister for the first time 
b. Cyrus the Great rules over Persia 
c. Conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great 
d. Discovery of oil in Persia 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following, write the number pre- 
ceding the word or phrase which best 
completes the statement or answers 


the question. 


__a. Most Iranians earn their living 
by 
lL. domestic service 
2. work in oil refineries 
3. farming 
4. mining 
The area of Iran is about 
1. the size of Rhode Island 
2. one-fifth the size of the 
United States 
3. twice the size of Africa 
4. the size of Great Britain 
All of the following are problems 
of Iran, except 
1. poverty 
2. lack of education 
3. overproduction of oil 
4. disease 
Which of the following is not an 
export of Iran? 
1. sugar 3. oil 
2. rugs 4. cotton 
What is the religion of most 
Iranians? 
1. Christianity 
2. Judaism 
3. Buddhism 
4. Mohammedanism 
What is the term we use to de- 
scribe the action of the Iranian 
government in taking over the 
ownership of Iran’s oil resources? 
l. injunction 3. imperialism 
2. conspiracy. 4. nationalization 


ll. COMMUNITY CHEST 

On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place an “F” 

if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 

opinion 

1. There are laws in some states 
prohibiting begging. 





2. It is wrong to give any money 
to a blind beggar. 

_3. The Community Chest is a 
method of fund raising in both 
the U. S. and Canada. 

Some of the money contributed 
to the Community Chest has 
gone to the Boy Scouts. 

. Since over a billion dollars of 
tax money is used for public 
welfare, there is no need for 
private fund raising 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if the statement is true, an “F” if it is 
false, and “NS” if there is not sufficient 
information in the graph below on 
which to base a conclusion 


_1. The source of the information is 

the Department of Commerce. 

2. The percentage of all spending 
units holding no savings bonds 
has increased steadily since 
1946. 
Increases in consumers’ goods 
prices is the major reason for 
the decline in the percentage of 
bond holders. 
If interest rates on bonds were 
to be increased, there would be 
a substantial rise in the per- 
centage of spending units hold- 
ing bonds 

. Twenty-one per cent of all 
spending units held savings 
bonds of $500 and over in early 
1948. 
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. The percentage of all spending 
units holding savings bonds 
from $1 to $499 was twice as 
great in early 1951 as the per- 
centage holding bonds worth 
$500 and over. 

. Only 15 per cent of all spending 
units held savings bonds $500 
and over in early 1952. 

In early 1949, a higher percent 
age of all spending units held 
bonds of $500 and over than 


bonds of $1 to $499. 
IV. VOTE OR PAY A FINE 


In each of the following groups, two 
of the items are causes which produce 
the effect. On the line to the left of 
each item, use a “C” if it is a cause 
and an “E” if it is an effect. 


Group A 
Demands that non-voters be fined 
Compulsory voting in other demo- 
cratic countries 
__ Indifference of citizens to election 
issues 
Group B 
__ Small percentage of electorate 
voting 
__ Insufficient understanding of the 
issues 
__Need for citizen education 


V. READING A MAP 

Open your magazines to the map of 
the Middle East on page 12. On the 
line to the left of each of the follow- 
ing questions, write the correct answer’ 


__ 1. What body of water 
bounds Saudi Arabia on the west? 
i _2. In what direction would 
you be traveling if vou went from 
Haifa, in Israel. to Bahrein on the 
Persian Gulf? 
____ 3. About how many miles 
is it from Teheran to Baghdad? 
__ 4. On what body of water 
are the terminal points of existing pipe 
lines in the Middle East? 

__5. What percentage of the 
known world oil reserves does the 
United States have? 








SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
SOAPHIC OY PIGE-S, B. TL 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Abadan (iaba.diin')—City in Lran; site 
of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. refineries 

Azerbaijan (azér.bi.jan') — Province in 
Iran bordering on Soviet Russia 

Iran (é.ran')—Kingdom in Asia called 
Persia until 1935 

Mossadegh (més‘a.dék), Mohammed 
(m6.ham’éd )—Prime Minister of Iran. 

Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (ri.za’ pa'la 
vé)—Shah of Iran 

Shah (sha)—Title of the ruler in Iran. 

veniremen ( vé.ni'ré.mén)—Jurors sum- 
moned by a venire (court writ used to 
summon persons to appear in court to 
serve as jurors) 





By JEROME BRONDFIELD 


Johnny Gregg was a stranger to his father— 
until the thrilling last quarter of Dad’s Day game 
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ETE GREGOCHOWSKI soaped his arms above 

the elbows, then let the warm water cascade over 
them. It felt good. It always felt good when he 
came home from the mill. He used the towel vigor- 
ously as he watched Mary lay the supper plates on 
the kitchen table. 

‘There was a letter from Johnny today,” Mary 
said without looking up. “On the sewing machine.” 

Pete got it and sat down at the table. He tore 
it open carefully; letters were something to be 
handled with fitting deference. 

“What does he say?” Mary asked after a while. 

“Next Saturday’s game is called the Dad’s Day 
game,” he said. “Johnny says the fathers of the 








players are especially invited by the 
university.” 

“That’s fine,” Mary said. 

He looked up quickly. “I am not 
going.” 

Mary’s brown eyes were quietly 
grave. “Yes, you will go, Peter. Johnny 
wrote to me about it last week. I know 
all about it, and how do you think 
Johnny will feel if you don’t go?” 

He pressed his mouth together firm- 
ly. “What difference does it make?” 
he asked defiantly. “I would go, yes, 
and be proud to see Johnny Grego- 
chowski play, but not this other person 
I do not know—this Johnny Gregg.” 

For a second there was hurt in her 
eyes, but it was gone immediately, re- 
placed by a defiance of her own. “You 
must never say that again, Peter. 
Never.” And then she added, in a tone 
she seldom used, “You will go, Peter.” 

Pete raised his big fist, a fist which 
could smash the kitchen table as though 
it were a strawberry box. But he 
opened it in mid-air and placed his 
flat hand slowly upon the tablecloth. 

He would never understand it. A 
man came into the world with two 
things—his soul and his name—and 
he should never relinquish either. But 
his husky twenty-year-old son was no 
longer Johnny Gregochowski. 

Just before he’d gone back this year 
as a sophomore, Johnny had come to 
Pete and said casually, “Dad, I’m 
changing my name to Gregg. It’s im- 
portant to me, Dad, and now’s the 
time to do it when I’m just starting 
out.” 

He’d tried to explain to Pete. It 
hadn’t made any difference during his 
freshman year, Johnny had said, be- 
cause he wasn’t eligible for the varsity. 
Now the fellows at the house thought, 
and the newspapermen had convinced 
him, thgt the man who was going to 
be one of the most sensational halfbacks 
of all time should shorten his name to 
something a little more adaptable to 
headlines and the fans’ tongues. 

Pete Gregochowski could only feel 
shocked disbelief and hurt. And shame. 
And before he could organize any op- 
position, Johnny was gone. 

Even after State had played its first 
three games and Johnny Gregg’s name 
had leaped from the headlines and 
radio loud-speakers—even after that, 
Pete Gregochowski felt only pain and 
shame. 


Peopte stopped him in the street 
and spoke of Johnny with pride. But 
as much as he would have liked to 
share that pride, he couldn't. 


Copyright, 1946, by Liberty Magazine, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Liberty Magazine. 





He'd been proud enough before, all 
right. During Johnny's senior year in 
high school everyone told him his 
boy was the greatest football player 
Riverport had ever produced. Pete 
liked that even though he knew 
nothing about football. He’d been too 
busy in the mill to see Johnny play. 
But when the talent scouts from the 
colleges started beating a path to his 
door, Pete discovered there was more 
to this game than he realized. 

They spoke glibly of scholarships or 
jobs, and painted glowing pictures of 
the fame that would be Johnny’s when 
he played in the big time. Once in a 
while they'd even talk about the fine 
education he’d get. But when Johnny 
decided on the state university, Pete 
was glad, if only because it was a 
hundred miles from Riverport. 


Ein Saturday morning Pete put 
on the dark blue worsted suit which 
he wore to church and an occasional 
union meeting, and when he was all 
dressed Mary nodded approvingly, “You 
look very nice, Peter.” She inspected 
his tie and gave it a final twist. “Do 
you have enough money with you?” 
she asked. 

He frowned irritably. “Of course. Do 
you think I am a child? I have twenty 
dollars.” 

“Take ten 
never know.” 

He was doing this thing only for 
her, so he took ten dollars more. 

When he was ready to leave, she 
handed him a box of cookies. “For 
Johnny,” she said. 

“Surely he gets enough to eat,” he 
protested. “Maybe his friends will 
laugh.” 

She smiled softly. “Cookies .. . ?” 

So he took the cookies, and when he 
got on the train he held them stiffly in 
his lap. It was a football special, and 
the man next to him already was half 
tight. He lurched against Pete. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Goin’ to the 
game?” 

Pete merely nodded. 

“Whaddya figure?” 

Pete shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“Look, pal, you gotta have some 
kind of idea.” 

Pete felt uneasy and trapped. For 
no other reason he said, “I guess so. 
My boy plays.” 

The man’s brows 
What’s his name?” 

“Gregochowski.” 

The man regarded him owlishly, 
“Don’t recall a kid with that name.” 

“No,” Pete said. “He calls himself 
Gregg.” . 

“Gregg! You mean Johnny Gregg?” 
He poked the men ahead. “Hey, this 
guy's Johnny Gregg’s ol’ man!” 


more,” she said. “You 


arched. “Zatso? 
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They turned quickly and _ both 
started talking at once, but the only 
thing Pete heard was the drunk mur- 
muring, “Well, whaddya know?” 

Pete walked into a spacious lobby 
full of red leather furniture and fine 
paintings. He looked around hesitantly, 
the box clutched under one arm, then 
went over to a man at a desk. “There 
is a meeting for the fathers of the 
players,” he said. “Could you tell me 
where, please?” 

The man pointed to an archway. 
“Through there.” 

Peter started across the lobby, dread- 
ing every step. There would be nobody 
he would know. Not even Johnny 
would be there. 

He was met at the entrance by a 
student member of the Dads’ Day 
committee. “May I have your name, 
please?” he said, reaching for a round 
white ticket. 

“Peter Gregochowski.” 

Gregochow—” the boy began, then 
picked up a roster. 

“My son calls himself Gregg!” 

“Oh, Johnny Gregg!” the boy 
beamed as he started to write on the 
round white badge. Suddenly he 
stopped. “But what shal] I use for your 
name, sir? Gregg? or—or—” 

“My name is Gregochowski,” Pete 
said evenly. 

The boy looked up quickly. “Would 
you spell it, please?” 

Pete spelled it and the boy printed 
it. “Just loop the string through your 
lapel,” he said. 

Pete Gregochowski, miserably un- 
comfortable, sat in a corner and pecked 
at a plate of cold cuts someone had 
handed him. The talk was all football, 
and Pete just listened. Once a tall 
sandy-haired man named Gehring said 
something to him, and Pete nodded, 
hoping his agreement made sense. 
Gehring glanced at the identification 
badge in Pete’s lapel, then looked 
quickly away. 

For a moment Pete was sorry he had 
come. He didn’t belong here. His world 
was back in Riverport where he spent 
Saturday afternoon raking up _ the 
leaves. There would be an occasional 
chat with Ed Horvath or Dan Mc- 
Guire, and midway through the after- 
noon Mary would fix a sandwich and 
get out the beer. 


Two buses took them to the stadium. 
They entered a special gate, where 
they were met by more committee 
members who led them to a raised 
section just behind the players’ bench. 
Then someone came along and started 
passing out large cardboard squares, 
and Pete noticed that one side of the 
cardboard had a big black number 
painted on it. 
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He didn’t know what it meant, nor 
did he when the man next to him—it 
“Forty-two.” The 
stack for forty-two 
Then Pete noticed 


Gehring—said, 
boy searched his 
and handed it over 
that those who already had their card 
string over! 


was 


boards were slipping the 
their heads, the numbers dangling at 
their backs. 

“Yours, sir?” the boy said to 

“I don’t know,” Pete said 

“Your number—the 
wears on his jersey.” 

Pete “Would know 
which for Gregochow—for 
Johnny Gregg?” 

“Would 1?” the boy grinned. “Who 
wouldn't?” He whipped out thirty- 
three. Then he put his stack down and 
helped Pete on with it. Pete noticed he 
hadn’t aided anyone else with his card. 

Settling back, Pete looked up at the 
banked wedges of massed color that 
rose all around the horseshoe stadium. 
Seventy thousand, someone had said. 
Out on the field the hundred-piece band 
was just swinging in from the tunnel 
and got a rousing greeting. Suddenly 
there was a tremendous roar as the 
scarlet-clad State squad poured into 
the stadium and began limbering up. 
When they got a chance, some of the 
players loped over to the side-lines, 
and soon Pete saw Johnny coming. 
Johnny’s dark face was smiling. “Hi, 
Dad. I'm glad you made it,” he said. 

Pete held Johnny's hand firmly 
enough, and although an answering 
smile came to his face, he felt the tight 
ness in it. “It is a nice school, Johnny,” 


Pete. 


son's one he 


hesitated. you 
Johnny 


he said. 

Johnny poked him gently in the ribs. 
“You haven't seen anything yet.” Then 
he said, “Meet me in the locker room 
after the game.” 

Gehring looked at Pete with open 
mouthed “Say, I didn’t 
know Gregg was your kid. He’s sure 
a good ball player.” He clapped Pete 
on the shoulder. “You got any more at 
home like him?” Pete shook his head. 


H E SHIFTED the box of cookies 


in his lap. The game would start any 
moment. The excitement, still new to 
him, began to take hold, and by the 
time the teams lined up for the kick 
off, Pete Gregochowski almost 
ready to believe he belonged there 
But he wasn't so sure once the game 
started. The thing to do, he figured, 
was simply to keep his eyes on Johnny. 
And midway in the first quarter, when 
Johnny came sweeping around left end 
for thirty yards, Pete didn’t need the 
crowd to tell him that was all right 
Three seats down, a man was scream 
ing, “All the way next time, Johnny!’ 
A few minutes later Pete saw Johnny 
get the ball and fade back quickly, his 


astonishment. 


was 


arm cocked. He saw two Northwestern 
linesmen hit him, but not before he 
got the ball away. Forty yards down 
field a State end took it over his shoul- 
der for the touchdown. 

After that, Pete tried to learn as he 
watched, but it was too much for him. 
Twice he asked questions of Gehring, 
but the second time Gehring gave him 
a look of such amazement that he kept 
quiet from then on. The second period 
ended a couple of minutes later with 
State leading, 6—0. 

When the half-time ceremonies got 
under way the fathers were told to 
front and to line up on the field facing 
the State side of the stands. 

“Here comes our moment of glory,” 
Gehring said with a half-grin. “I sup- 
pose it’s kind of silly, but I always get 
a boot out of it. This is the third time 
for me.” 

Directly in front of them the cheer 
leader stood before a microphone. Pete 
heard the voice booming back through 


the loud-speakers: “And make it a big 


OM ase 

Five assistant cheer leaders launched 
into a series of acrobatics, and then 
there was a long, rolling cheer. Two 
photographers scurried up and took a 
stand in front of Pete. “How about a 
big smile, Mr. Gregg?” 

Pete started. “Me? You want a pic- 
ture of me?” 

The photographer looked at 
curiously, made his shot, and dashed 
off. 

“You'd better get used to it,” Gehr- 
ing grinned, “With Johnny only a soph- 
omore, you've got two more years to 
go.” 

Pete barely heard him. He was look 
ing after the photographer who had 
called him by the wrong name. 


him 


Pee: thought of that number as he 


went back to his Was that the 
only connecting link between his son 
and himself, the most important thing 
they now had in common? It wasn’t 
enough. By now, even be knew it was 
a famous number, but its fame was not 
big enough to fill the void in his heart 
and thoughts. There had to be some 
Pete Gregochowski 
have to diséover it 


seat. 


else, and 


he would 


thing 
knew 
himself. 

Pete saw little of the that 
didn’t take place in the immediate 
vicinity of number thirty-three. And in 
the third quarter it was Gregg around 
end for twenty; Gregg off tackle for 
twelve; Gregg to Cassidy for twenty 
more, ind then Gregg ramming to the 
Northwestern four. 

But on the next play there was a 
fumble behind the line, and North- 
western recovered. The thundering 
triumphant wave of sound that punc- 


game 


tuated the drive expired in a concert 
of anguished disappointment. 

Gehring shook his head. “I don’t like 
it. If those guys get one lucky break 
and score, it might mean the game.” 

Pete leaned forward, close to the 
edge of his seat. “Johnny will run 
again,” he said. 

But Johnny didn’t get a chance. The 
Northwestern line came to sudden, 
savage lifes It tore great gaps in the 
State forward wall and began ripping 
off yardage in alarming chunks. State 
held for downs on its own ten and 
punted out. But back Northwestern 
came, and with about three minutes 
remaining in the final quarter they were 
poised on the State twenty-five. 

The payoff was a beauty and it came 
on the first down. The Northwestern 
quarterback faked cleverly to the full 
back going into the line, then lobbed 
the ball laterally to his tailback going 
wide to the right. Two steps and the 
tailback stopped dead, got good pro 
tection, and connected with his target, 
who had drifted into the end zone. 
Even as the ball was in the air Pete 
heard Gehring scream, “Get back, 
Tommy! Get back!” 

Pete knew who Tommy was. It was 
Gehring’s son, State's quarterback. 
Gehring covered his face with his 
hands and gasped. “Tommy let him get 
behind him!” 


=—z converted, mak 
ing it seven to six, and from the instant 
the referee’s upraised arms indicated 
the kick was good, a heavy pall settled 
over the stadium, except for a section 
across the field where a handful of 
Northwestern fans were in an advanced 
stage of delirium. 

To Pete Gregochowski the change of 
mood was instantly apparent. He 
looked sidewise at Gehring and was 
amazed at the almost acute physical 
suffering in the man’s face, and then 
he remembered that Gehrig’s son had 
done something terribly wrong. 

Pete touched the man’s arm. “Your 
boy couldn't help it,” he said. 

Gehring shook his head and said 
bitterly, “That was his man and he 
should have been back with him.” 

“But the game is not over yet,” Pete 
said. Then, in an afterthought, “Maybe 
Johnny can make up for it.” 

Gehring pointed grimly at the clock. 
“With three minutes to go?” he said 
harshly. “Don’t be silly. Johnny’s a 
good boy, but he’s no miracle man.” 
He looked at Pete hastily. “Don’t get 
me wrong,” he continued. “It’s just that 
we've got to do it quick.” 

Gehring had lost faith, Pete thought. 
Lost faith in his boy and in the whole 
team. But a man couldn't lose faith in 
his own son! That sudden conviction 





jolted Pete. Wasn’t that just what he 
had done? 

Northwestern kicked off and Cassidy 
fought it back to the thirty-five. Loomis 
got three on a split back, and then 
Johnny pitched one down to Cassidy, 
who went out of bounds on the North- 
western forty. Johnny fired another one 
down to the twenty-five, but his re- 
ceiver dropped it in the clear. Pete 
heard Gehring groan. 

Loomis went wide for four, but not 
enough to encourage another running 
play at that point, so Johnny started 
pitching again. The State line was 
tired and he was rushed. Fourth and 
six, and no alternative. Johnny faded 
back and let go, but the alert Nosth- 
western secondary all over 
the potential receiver, and Northwest- 
ern took over. 

“That’s that,” Gehring croaked. 
Two minutes. They're sure to stall it 
yut.” 

Pete stared at the electrically dotted 
seconds blinking away on the clock. 
Twice Northwestern hit the line cau- 
tiously, and each time the ball carrier 
got up with exasperating slowness. But 
finally he overdid it, and the referee 
stopped the clock with a five-yard 
penalty for too much time in the hud- 
dle. Once: more into the line, and then 
Northwestern, playing it safe,.went into 
punt formation with thirty-six seconds 
to go. 

“They'll aim it out of bounds,” Geh- 
ring muttered hoarsely. “They'll keep 
it away from him.” Pete knew he was 
referring to Johnny. 

Gehring was right. The kicker angled 
it sharply, but a strong wind kept it 
just inside. Johnny gathered it in on 
his own twenty, just a step trom the 
side line. As he took it, the crowd made 
a sound almost animal in its agony of 
hope. 

They were all on their feet now as 
Johnny did a tight-rope act for five 
yards up the chalk stripe. Then he 
veered quickly, faking the charging 
Northwestern end within an inch of his 
life, leaving him sprawled on the turf. 
By the time he was at the thirty-five, 
Johnny was jet-propelled. 

Pete Gregochowski could hear only 
one voice in the roaring stadium—his 
own. “Run, Johnny! Run, run, run!” he 
was screaming. 

Johnny cut toward the middle of the 
field, when he found himself trapped, 
only to smash head-on into a purple 
jersey. He stumbled, started to fall, 
recovered just before his knee touched. 
He barely had enough traction left to 
side-step another charging figure and 
was off again. At the twenty-five he 
left the safety man flat-footed with a 
bewildering change of pace and was 
gone for good. 

Pete Gregochowski wouldn't have 


SW armed 





believed anything could produce such 
sound as he heard now. It towered up 
until it reached almost stupefying vol- 
ume. Someone was pounding him on 
the chest. - 

“He did it! He did, it!” Gehring 
shrieked. “What a sweetheart! Man, 
did you get a load of that!” 

State booted the extra point, making 
it thirteen to seven, and it was all over. 
There was barely time left for State to 
kick off again to Northwestern before 
the gun barked. 

Pete Gregochowski stood there while 
the insanity swirled around him and 
onto the field. The box of cookies in 
his hand was pitifully crushed and his 
cardboard number had disappeared. 

They were crazy. Everybody was 
crazy. And every once in a while Pete 
heard a name: 

“Oh, that Johnny Gregg!” 

“Did you see him? Did you see that 
Gregg go?” 

Pete Gregochowski wanted to be 
crazy too. He wanted to be part of it, 
at least feel it. 

And suddenly he did. Just like that, 
as though it were a disease that 
couldn't strike quickly. Yet, on second 
thought, it wasn’t a disease at all. It 
was just a brilliant, beautiful light, 
chasing away all the shadows, and Pete 
Gregochowski wanted to reach out and 
embrace it. Oh, how simple it was! 

This whole crazy thing that was 
happening now. Who had touched it 
off? A boy named Gregg, Johnny 
Gregg. Yet, when it came right down 
to it, these people weren't delirious 
over the name. It was the boy. The 
name was merely something they called 
him. The name couldn’t throw a foot- 
ball or run like that. Only the boy 
could do that. 

His boy. His Johnny. The fact that 
the name had been changed didn’t 
mean Johnny had changed too. He 
remembered the other things—the way 
the drunk had responded on the train. 
... The young man who passed out the 
numbers. .. . The way Gehring had re- 
acted when he found out. . . . They 
hadn’t cared about the name, «only 
about Johnny. 


H: saw it all now. He’d been blindly 
stubborn and unfair. He wanted to see 
Johnny now. Badly. Pete shoved and 
fought his way to the jam around the 
locker-room door. Two harassed guards 
were holding back the crowd and re- 
jecting virtually all the frenzied pleas 
for entry. 

Pete grabbed the guard and shouted, 
“Let me in, please! I want to see my 
son.” 

The guard looked at him suspi- 
ciously. “Who is he?” 

Even an hour ago his face would 
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have set and he would have given a 
different answer; but now Pete Grego- 
chowski’s face split into a wide smile. 
“Johnny Gregg,” he beamed. 

The guard seized his elbow. “Man, 
oh, man!” he boomed. “In you go!” He 
opened the door a scant eight inches 
and almost shoved Pete through. 

Inside was the strong penetrating 
odor of liniment and sounds of elation 
given full release, bouncing and echo- 
ing off the concrete walls. From an in- 
ner room he could hear the splashing 
of water in the showers and an oc- 
casional exhilarated war whoop. In one 
corner the coach was surrounded by a 
knot of sports writers. Two flash bulbs 
went off near Pete. It was a welter of 
confusion, but he wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything. 

He stood there uncertainly, looking 
around for Johnny. Then he heard a 
familiar high-pitched yell. He turned 
and saw Johnny bearing down on him, 
dripping wet, a towel flapping over 
one shoulder. 

Pete Gregochowski 
tightly, unmindful of 
“Johnny!” 

Then he was laughing happily, more 
happily than he ever thought possible, 
yet fighting at the same time to keep 
the. tears from his eyes. There were 
things to be said and things that would 
be better left unsaid, and it was a 
supremely full moment. 


grabbed him 


the water. 


Swscenty he remembered and 
held up the box of cookies, battered 
and crushed, with crumbs sifting out of 
one corner. “Mama sent some cookies,” 
Pete said soberly. 

“Wonderful,” 
boy!” 

They both looked at the completely 
pulped box and “then at each other, 
and burst into another fit of delicious 
laughter. 

Then Johnny put an arm around 
Pete Gregochowski’s shoulder and said, 
“Come on, Dad, I want you to meet 
the coach.” 

As he walked across the raucously 
turbulent room, Pete wouldn’t have 
changed places with the President of 
the United States. 


Johnny said. “Oh, 


The Right Place 


Customer: “Could I try on that suit 
in the window?” 

Clerk: “We'd rather have you use 
the dressing room.” 


No Place Like Home 


“For years,” she said, “I didn’t know 
where my husband spent his evenings. 
One night I came home early and there 


he was.” 


The Torch. Bulkeley A. 8. Hartford, Conn. 





Announcing the 


1953 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


IN ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold Achievement Keys... Certificates of Merit... 
Cash Awards of $17,000...Over 140 Tuition 
Scholarships to Art and Photography Schools! 


HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. It will 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 
just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 
Regional deadlines are early. Plan your work so that 
you may enter your BEST for Scholastic Awards, 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


Pictorial Art Advertising Art 
Oils illustration 
Transparent Water Colors Post 
Opaque Water Colors — 
Pastels, Chalk, Charcoal, Crayon 
Drawing Inks 


Graphic Arts 


Sculpture 


Three-dimensional Art 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 37 sponsored 
areas, where awards will be achievement keys and 
certificates. (See next page.) National honors will go 
to about 1,600 art pieces, which will be shown in the 
National High School Art Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners will be 
exhibited at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. National 
juries will award cash honors and scholarships. 


OPEN TO YOU 


Special Awards 
School Life 
Observation of Environment 
Christmas Scene 
For a Better Breakfast 
Mixed Media 


Photography 


Lead Pencil Drawing 
Colored Pencil Drawing 
Cartooning 

Prints 


Design 
General Design 
Costume Design 
Designs for Greeting Cards 


Ceramics 


Crafts 
Fabric Decoration 
Weaving 
Jewelry 
Leathercraft 
Applied Design (Handcraft) 


(Black & White, Color) 

Portraits 

Animals 

News 

School or Community Life 
Sports 

Scenes 

Still Life 








WILL YOUR WORK BE EXHIBITED HERE? 


ART STUDENTS! 


A place in this national show is the greatest honor 


Pictured above is Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
which may come to a serious art student. Forwarded 


Its famous fine arts galleries will house the 26th Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition May 2 to 30, 1953. 
These galleries will display about 1,600 outstanding art 
pieces from the senior and junior high “schools of 
America. Will your work be among them? 


here for final judging will be those pieces which win 
achievement keys in regional shows. For areas where 
there will be no regional shows, entries will be care- 
fully screened in Pittsburgh by a preliminary jury. 


So... work hard and plan to enter your best. The galleries await your work! 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS AND EXHIBITIONS 


\ group of department stores and other organizations will present regional 
exhibitions of art and photography. They will give students the opportunity 
of local recognition of their talents. The roster of regional co-sponsors for 1953: 


ALABAMA (State) 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) 
Valley National Bank, and Phoenix College 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State 
The Hartford Courant, Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine’s, Miami 


GEORGIA (State) 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Southern & Central) 
Linn & Scruggs Co., Decatur 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Park 


INDIANA (State) 
The Wm. #. Block Co., Indianapolis 


1OWA (State) 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY (State) 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) 
The Boston Globe, and Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI (State) 
The Emporium, Jackson 


MISSOURI (Western) 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO (State) 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 


NEW YORK (North Central) 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) 
John A. Brown Co., Oklohomo City 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso 


WASHINGTON (State 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) 
Schuster's, Milwaukee 


NATIONAL ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving national cash awards, a group of leaders 
in industry is helping to make a bigger Scholastic Awards program possible: 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
ANSCO 

CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

J. C. LARSON CO. 

LILY MILLS COMPANY 


McCALL’S PATTERNS 

MUNSON CORPORATION 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, | 
F. WEBER CO. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE INC., a research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition, joins the sponsors this year with a Special 
Awards classification. See the rules book for complete information on ALL awards. 




















Field Enterprises, Ine 
“| hope you realize I'm making a big 
sacrifice ‘going steady’ with you, Otis. 
it makes me look as if I'm not popular.” 


OU go to my head 
And you linger like a haunting 
refrain 

And I find you spinning ‘round in 
my brain... « 

You're bothered by that certain 
face; you're happiest when it’s near, 
and it whirls through your mind 
even when you're trying hard to 
concentrate on something else. You 
don’t doubt for a minute that you 
like to date this “certain someone” 
more than anyone else; yet you try 
to shake your head free of the bub- 
bles bursting inside to mull over the 
problems of “going steady.” “Steady” 
couples do hit some bumps during 
their joint experiences, so the biggest 
dilemma of many of you is whether 
or not to “go steady” in the first 
place. Let’s take a look at some of 
the pros and cons involved in arriv- 
ing at your decision, and then try 
our hand at solving one or two of 
your other “steady” struggles. 


Q. I like a certain boy very much, 
and he’s just asked me to “go steady” 
with him. A lot of other kids at school 
“go steady,” but I'm not sure whether 
I want to or not. Can you give me some 
advice? 


A. It’s too bad that often the answer 
to a question must be “yes” or “no"— 
even when your real feelings fall some- 
where in between. Your problem here 
is whether to promise to date only one 
boy or whether to leave the door open 
to other fellows, too. It has to be one 
or the other, so you'd better do some 
careful self-searching to find out which 
side of the fence is better for you. 

Would you really be happy dating 


only one bov ind nobody else? Would 


BOY dates GIL 


it be wonderful not to have to worry 
about phone calls and dates? Would 
you be willing and able to compromise 
—to go bowling with him often because 
bowling is his favorite pastime, even 
though you don’t care for it yourself? 
Are you unhappy dating other boys? 
Do you honestly believe that this one 
boy is more than a friend to you, that 
you're truly in love with him? 

If your answer to each of these ques- 
tions is a strong “yes,” then it would 
probably be wise for you to decide to 
“go steady.” 

But first, consider these questions 
too: Is variety the spice of life for 
you? Does “going steady” simply mean 
dating one boy until another fellow 
makes your heart skip a beat? Would 
you be unhappy when you had to miss 
a dance or party because your “steady” 
couldn’t go? Would it bore you to hear 
the same stories, see the same people, 
and limit yourself to his interests and 
activities from now on? Would it be 
hard to turn down a date with a boy 
who'd like to take you skating—when 
you love to skate, and your “steady” 
doesn’t know how? If “going steady” 
didn’t turn out to be la vie en rose, 
would you worry about how t6 get 
back into circulation again? 

“Yes” answers here show 
have sound reasons for not 
steady.” 

Unless you're absolutely sure that 
you'd be happy dating one certain boy, 
and only him, it would be better not to 
limit yourself yet. In that case, you 
could still date the boy you like best, 
but you'd avoid the difficulties of find- 
ing other dates when and if this fling is 


that you 
“going 


over. 


Q. I was “going steady” with a girl 
who moved away and is going to an- 
other school this year. Of course we 
write to each other, but a letter is no 
substitute for a date! I'd like to date 
other girls now, but I don’t know how 
my ex-steady would feel. I'm still 
crazy about her, and I don’t want to 
make her jealous, but I want to have 
fun. What should I do? 


fy (ey teed 


A. ¥ou’ve evidently found out first 
hand that it’s hard to stay “steady” with 
a far-away girl—especially when a sheet 
of writing paper has to take the place 
of a Saturday night date! Don’t be too 
sure, though, that your “ex-steady” will 
be jealous if you start to date others 
now; perhaps she’s beginning to feel 
the same way you do. 

If she’s the kind of girl who likes 
honest explanations, writing to her 
frankly about your real feelings is the 
thing to do. But, if you think she’s a 
girl who'd be upset by bluntness, try 
writing less “mushy” and more “newsy” 
letters, and casually mention that you 
went to the game or dance last week 
with a date. 

You don’t have to “break” with this 
girl; a “Dear Jane” letter might hurt 
her, but relating your doings shouldn't. 
That way your “steady” relationship 
will probably slowly fade away, yet 
you'll still be friends when you see each 
other again. On the other hand, there’s 
no better way to make sure that a cer- 
tain girl is the one for, you than to get 
to know a lot of others, too. So, if the 
girl-who-moved-away comes back, after 
you've both been dating others, you 
might realize that you two were the 
best combination of all! 


Q. My “steady” doesn’t have much 
money and, since he takes me out all 
the time, I wonder if it would be all 
right to suggest “Dutch dating.” What 
do you think? 


A. Although most boys complain 
about the high cost of dating, they 
usually shy away from a girl’s offer to 
“go Dutch.” It’s likely to be a blow to 
even a “steady’s” ego when his date 
suggests paying her own way. 

However, since he hasn't much 
money and he dates you often, it might 
be a good idea to talk over your prob- 
lem with your “steady.” You could say, 
“Going steady’ is turning out to be a 
pretty expensive project, isn’t it? And, 
since we go out together more than 
most of the others, I'll get a guilty con- 
science if you don’t let me pay my 
share at least part of the time.” 

A remark like that shouldn’t hurt his 
feelings—and should make it clear that 
your offer is sincere. But if he turns 
you down, don’t insist on “going 
Dutch.” He might be carefully plan- 
ning your dates to fit his budget. If so, 
it’s up to you to fit his plans! 














They’ re easy, too, 


with Ansco 


Superpan Press Film 


OU’LL find that Ansco Superpan 
Press Film goes a long, long way 
toward extending the range of your 
flashbulb photography indoors! 
First of all, Superpan Press has the 
high emulsion speed that lets you cover 
greater areas with a single flashbulb... 
lets you use smaller stops for greater 
depth of field . . . lets you use “faster 
shutter speeds to “stop” action in sports 
pictures. 
But that’s not a// you get with Ansco 
Superpan Press! You'll also find that 
this modern panchromatic film gives 
exceptionally pleasing gradations with 
flashbulb illumination, and is especially 
desirable for flash portraits. If you do 
your developing, you'll find it easy to 
produce negatives ranging from soft 
“portrait quality” to real “press bril- 
liance” with Superpan Press by slight 
reductions or increases in the develop- Action pictures like this are easy indoors with flash-synchronized cameras! 
ing time. Think of the flash pictures you could make of activities around school. 
If you want to get more out of your 


indoor flashbulb pictures, be sure . 
som ‘film! Ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film 


ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film! 





ANSCO READYFLASH CAMERA 


This modern, low-cost flash camera with a sturdy all-metal 
body makes 8 big 2% x 3%” pictures on 620 film. Its 
1/50-second shutter is flash synchronized to let you make 
many kinds of unposed flashbulb pictures indoors. 


Readyflash Camera only $6.30 including tax 
Anscoflash Attachment $2.75 including tax 














IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 


discussed in this column. 


The Quoin Boy 


Q. I'm afraid to eat chocolate be- 
cause it might make my face break out. 
My father says a little chocolate won't 
hurt me. Does chocolate hurt the com- 


plexion? 


A. If you have a tendency to break 
out in pimples, the less chocolate you 
eat, the better. On the other hand, if 
your skin is clear, there is no reason 
why you shouldn't enjoy chocolate in 
any of its forms—plain, in milk shakes, 
puddings or cakes. Chocolate is an ex- 


cellent energy food and makes a good 
after-school snack. Just be sure you 
don’t eat t6o much, or it will spoil your 
appetite for other foods. 


Q. Does it matter what style of shoe 
you wear, as long as the heels are low? 
I like to wear flat sandals, but I want 
to be sure I won't have foot troubles 
later 


A. For regular wear during the day, 
the oxford type of shoe is best. It pro- 
vides the support your foot needs. Moc 
casins, “ballets,” or play shoes are all 
right for loafing, but will tire your feet 
if worn constantly. Save yourself from 
developing foot troubles by buying 
shoes wisely. A good shoe should fit 
snugly around the arch and instep. The 
inner line of the shoe should be almost 
straight from heel to toe—not pointed at 
Let the salesman measure your 
length and width every 


the toes 
toot for time 


you buy a pat of new shoes. 


Q. I never eat butter on bread. Am 
I missing anything by not eating it? 


A. Butter is important chiefly for the 
fat and Vitamin A which it provides 
The body reeds for normal 
development. Butter is the most easily 
digested form of fat. Also, because it 
has such a good flavor, most people 
like to use it. However, if you can get 
some fat in your meals from cream, 
mayonnaise 


some fat 


cheese ice cream meats, 


and other salad dressings, peanut but- 
ter and the fats used in cooking, you 
can get along without butter. You can 
get Vitamin A in green and yellow 
vegetables, tomato juice, and cheese. 


Light of Your Life 

Have you ever been “see-sick”? If 
you find yourself frowning, peering, 
squinting, and headachy, better have 
an eye doctor examine you. Eyestrain 
may lead to more serious eye trouble. 

And speaking of eyes, let’s shed a 
little light on the subject. Dim light 
strains your eyes. A shaded lamp with 
at least a 100-watt bulb provides a 
good light for studying. Set the lamp a 
little behind you and to one side, so 
that it doesn’t cast a shadow. Don’t let 
the light shine directly on your book 
or paper, because that will produce a 
glare 


Hey, Fellers! 
Three ways to win 
Your lady fair: 
Clean nails, shined shoes, 


And well-brushed hair. 


Cook's Corner. Hot stuff is what the 
gang wants after a cold session at the 
stadium. If vou are having friends come 
to your house, warm them up with this 
quick and tempting variation of the 
famous Italian pizza (PEET za) 

Split English muffins and toast lightly. 
On each muffin half, spread canned or 
stewed tomato pulp, top with a thin 
slice of American cheese, sprinkle with 
salt, a bit of and a 
little grated Parmesan-type cheese. Pour 
a teaspoonful of salad oil over each 
muffin. Place in a shallow baking pan 
and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(400° F) for about 15 minutes. Be 
sure to make plenty- these miniature 
pizzas are gobbled up fast! 


cayenne pepper, 


Mi '"Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save Your Money. 


Mii THE DEVIL MAKES THREE 
(M-G-M. Produced by Richard Gold- 
stone. Directed by Andrew Marton.) 


This superior spy melodrama man- 
ages to pack more than mere excite- 
ment into its unusual story. Gene Kelly, 
an American air corps captain, returns 
to Germany a few years after the last 
war to thank the family who helped 
him escape from a Nazi prison camp. 
He finds only the daughter, Pier Angeli. 
Her parents were killed in an Allied 
air raid. She has no reason to be grate- 
ful to the Allies, she feels, and now 
works with a black market gang that is 
secretly planning to restore the Nazis 
to power. Kelly agrees to assist Army 
counter-intelligence in rounding up the 
leader—an adventure that ends, appro 
priately enough, in the ruins of Hitler's 
Berchtesgaden palace. 

In the meantime, the picture indi- 
cates that many Germans are still pro- 
Nazi simply because they cannot af- 
ford to be otherwise, that positive aid 
from the West is the real answer to 
preventing a rebirth of fascism. Curt 
Clausen as the fanatical leader of the 
new Nazi movement makes this threat 
seem a very real one. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here’s 
how our check system works: ~/“sTops, 
don’t miss—cream-of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
Good — all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
“1 Fair—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful. 

Drama: “““The Big Skywvrr 
Ivory Hunter. ~/Ivanhoe. “4M The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. ~wv 
Diplomatic Courier. “Les Miserables. 
wvrtThe Story of Will Rogers. -ww 
Story of Robin Hood. ~4#The Quiet 
Man. “Under the Red Sea. “Red 
Planet Mars. “##Duel at Silver Creek 
“One Minute to Zero. 44Lure of the 
Wilderness. “Untamed Frontier. “Glory 
Alley 

Comedy: 44 Washington Story, “4 
Dreamboat. “Fearless Fagan. hv 
The Happy Time. “~#Son of Paleface 
wvvPat and Mike. 4Francis Goes 
to West Point. “Jumping Jacks. ~~ 
Monkey Business. "ost in Alaska. 

Musical: ~Where’s Charley? wv 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow. 
“Because You're Mine. 








Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 3) 


might has been scheduled and will ap- | 


pear soon.—Editor) 


Don’t Bother to Knock 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to point out an error 
in your column “Movie Check List.” 
Your first sentence reads, “The Movie 
Check List is printed each week as your 
movie-going guide.” Have you not 
omitted the phrase “if you are in kinder- 
garten”? 

I say this because of a motion picture 
called Don’t Bother to Knock, based on 
Charlotte Armstrong’s great suspense 
novel Mischief. You have rated this pic- 
ture one check, which you define as 
dull, untrue, or even harmful. Surely 
you don’t think this picture dull; I don’t 
know what you mean by untrue (cer- 
tainly not fictitious); so you must mean 
it’s harmful. 


The name of the magazine your list is 


printed in is Senior Scholastic. Does 
this mean senior six-year-olds? I always 
thought it meant senior high school 
students. Certainly by the time they are 


ready to graduate from high school, 


boys and girls should be mature enough 
to understand a picture like this one. 
Or was it Marilyn Monroe whom you 
thought was harmful? Perhaps you 
thought the scene in which she fixed 


her stockings was unsuitable for the | 
babies for whom you write your col- | 
umn? Marilyn Monroe is a fine actress | 
and I am sure that she'll go far in | 


Hollywood. 
I am sixteen and will graduate next 


June. I thought Don’t Bother to Knock | 


was one of the best pictures I saw this 
year. It rates high up at the top with 


Suddén Fear and High Noon (neither 


of which you have put-.on your list). 
Fred Bohne 
Franklin K. Lane H. S. 
Brooklyn, New York 


(Anybody else feel as Fred does | 


about Don’t Bother to Knock? Or was 
our reviewer justified in his opinion 


that the picture was “dull, untrue, or | 
even harmful”? He felt that the suspense | 


was built up by overemphasizing the 
menace in a sensational manner. Nearly 





¥ TO SELECT OR REPLACE 


«+» HERE’S ALL YOU DO 








for clearer writing. yn 


for better grades... 


CHOOSE 


the right point for 


the way you write 


You’ll write your neatest, 
clearest, grade-getting best — 
when your pen is an Esterbrook 
—with the right point for you. 


So, today, get an Esterbrook. 
Choose your point style from the 
world’s largest selection. Fit the 
point into the pen yourself. 

All points instantly replaceable 
in case of damage. 

At all pen counters. 








all the other professional critics agreed | A V4 TF 
with Senior Scholastic’s “first looker.” | 

The consensus was that there were some | oy, 9 few of the 

suspenseful moments but the menace | more popular point é. A , 
reviewer is not impervious to Miss Mon- 

roe’s charms, but he thought her per- FOUNTAIN PEN 


was overdone to the point where it be- | styles shown, 
formance in this picture wooden and petpenndenell 
too ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


came corny and dull. However, Fred is 
certainly entitled to his opinion and we | 
are glad to print it. Incidentally, our 
dull.—Editor) 


, 








The Hero Type— 


World Series Style 


Babe Ruth 


World Series, I may be sticking my 
neck out a bit. The Series might have 
produced a 24-karat 
who belted four or five homers or may 
be pitched two or three shutouts 

But I doubt it. The “World 
Hero” type seems to be vanishing—like 
the buffalo and the nickel yo-yo. Don’t 
ask me why. It just seems to be so 
Who was the “Hero” of the 1951 Se 
ries? Nobody. Of the 1950 Series? Ditto 
Of the 49 Series? Likewise 
back to the 1946 
classic to find a knight in shining 
flannel. I refer to Harry Brecheen. The 
Cardinal southpaw licked the Red Sox 
three times that fall, becoming the first 
left-hander ever to chalk up three vic 


Hvoa had to write this before the 


hero some guy 


Series 


You have to go 


tories in a Series. 

The greatest of all pitching feats 
however, was turned in by Christy 
Mathewson. The big Giant Hall-of- 
Famer shut out the Athletics three times 
in the 1905 Series, pitching 28 score 
less innings 

Oddly this scoreless-inning 
streak World Series mark. The 
record is innings. And guess 
who holds it? Babe Ruth! Before turt 
ing to the outfield could 
make his bat felt every day, the Bam 


enough, 
isn’t a 
IQ >/ 3 


where he 


e bino was a terrific pitcher 

As wonderful as these feats were, I 
don't think they were as dramatic as 
three others I could think of. 

1. Old Pete Alexander’s relief pitch- 
ing in the last game 1926 Series. 
[he Yankees and Cardinals had split 
the first six games. In the final game 
the Cards leading 3-2 in the 
seventh inning when the Yanks loaded 


of the 


were 


the bases with two out 

Half asleep in the bullpen was Old 
Pete. He had beaten the Yanks the day 
before and figured his services wouldn't 
be needed again. But Pete got the 
S.O.S. Facing him was Tony Lazzeri, 
the Yankee clouter. Up went Pete’s 
arm, down. Five times. Ball. Strike. 
Strike. Foul. Strike three! And Pete be- 
came the “Hero” of America. 

2. As the Athletics steamed into the 
1929 Series against the Cubs, Manager 
Connie Mack had four great pitchers 


Grove, Earnshaw, Walberg, and Rom- 
mel. But Connie shocked the baseball 
starting an ancient, ailing, 
has-been—Howard Ehmke. Ehmke had 
twirled only 55 innings during the en 
But that day he set a Series 
whiffing 13 Cubs in a 3-1 


world by 


tire season 
record by 
victory. 

3. It was the fourth game of the 
1947 Series between the Yankees and 
the Dodgers. Last half of the ninth, the 
Dodgers up, the crowd tense with ex 
citement Bill Bevens the Yankee 
was just away from 
listory 


pitcher one out 
the first no-hit game in Series 
At bat was 
Lavagetto. Bevens carefully worked on 
[wo strikes. Now Bill 
one strike away all-time 
In he came with the next pitch—and, 
boom! Lavagetto bounced a double off 
the right-field wall. Heartbreak. 
Sometimes a whole team can become 
a Hero. Take that 1929 Cub-Athletic 
series, for example. The Cubs went into 
the seventh ianing of the fourth game 
with a fat 8-0 lead. Only a near-miracle 
could keep them from winning. 
That’s exactly what happened. Here’s 
how the Athletics exploded: Simmons 


a pinch-hitter, Cookie 


him was just 


trom fame. 


Old Pete Alexander, the relief pitcher 
who won the famous 1926 World Series. 


hit a homer. Foxx singled. Miller sin- 
gled. Dykes singled. Boley singled. 
Burns popped out. Bishop singled. 
Haas doubled. Cochrane walked. Sim- 
mons, up for the second time, singled. 
Foxx singled. Miller was hit by a 
pitched ball. Dykes doubled. The next 
two batters fanned. Total: 10 hits, 10 
runs! 

No hero’s list is complete without 
mention of Lou Gehrig, the greatest 
Series hero of them all. Gehrig played 
in seven Series, batted .361, and 
knocked in 35 runs—the all-time record. 

The Iron Horse’s best were 
1928 and 1932. In ’28, Lou poled four 
homers and clouted the ball for a .545 
average. Four years later, he staged 
the greatest one-man show ever seen 
on a World Series diamond. He scored 
nine runs, clouted three homers, batted 
.529—all this in 


series 


in eight runs, and hit 
just four games! 

It was in that same series (against 
the Cubs) that Babe Ruth made the 
most daring gesture in Series history. 
The Cub players and fans had been 
“riding” the Babe cruelly all during 
the series. As Babe came to bat in the 
fifth inning of the third game, the boos 
grew into a storm. The pitcher sneaked 
over two strikes and the crowd yelped 
with OV 

The Babe stepped out of the box and 
grinned. He pointed his finger at the 
centerfield) stands. His meaning 
plain. He was telling them all that he 
was going to hammer the next pitch in 
to the farthest corner of the lot 

Back into the box he stepped—and 
poled a terrific liner over the wire fence 
at which he had pointed! 

That’s what I mean by the “Hero” 
type. Did anybody in the 1952 World 
Series flash any of this sort of magic? 


—~Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


was 


lron-Man Lou Gehrig, the homer-hitting 
hero of the 1928 and 1932 World Series. 








“Career Club’’ Question Box 


“Please tell me where I can get fur- 
ther information about becoming a 
nurse.” 


This is a typical request from our | 


teen-age readers. Below is a_ list ‘of | 


places to write for free or low-cost in- 
formation about health service occupa- 
tions. Later in the year we'll publish 
the addresses of organizations that pro- 
vide information about opportunities in 
other leading job fields 

Nurse. Committee on Careers in 
Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 

Physician. (Keen competition for ad- 
mission to medical schools; excellent op- 


portunities for graduates.) Council on | 


Medical Education and Hospitals, Amer- 

ican Medical Association, 535 North 

Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II]. 
Pharmacist. (Very good employment 


cpportunities.) American Pharmaceu- | 
tical Association, 2215 Constitution | 


Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Dentist. (Keen competition for ad- | 
mission to dental schools; excellent op- | 


portunities for graduates.) Write for 


free pamphlet, Dentistry as a Profes- | 


sional Career. Council on Dental Ed- 
ucation of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 East Superior St., Chicago, 
il. 

Medical Laboratory Technician. 
(Good employment opportunities for 


graduates of approved schools.) Amer- | 
ican Society of Medical Technologists, | 


6544 Fannin St., Houston 5, Tex. 

Medical X-ray Technician. (Good job 
opportunities for registered techni- 
cians.) American Registry of X-ray 
Technicians, Alfred B. Greene, 2900 E. 
Minnehaha Parkway, Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. 

Dietitian. (Urgent demand; expand- 
ing employment.) American Dietetic 


Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- | 


cago 11, Ill. Also write to Food and 
Nutrition Section, American Public 
Health Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19, N. Y. 

Veterinarian. (Good opportunities in 


the 1950’s; moderate expansion over a | 
long~ period.) American Veterinary | 


Medical Association (600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Dental Hygienist. (Good job oppor- 
tunities for those trained in approved 
schools.) American Dental Hygienists 
Association, 1612 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Physical Therapist. (Graduates from | 


approved schools get jobs quickly.) The 


American Physical Therapy Association, | 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Occupational Therapist. (A growing 
occupation with openings for well- 
trained beginners.) American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

—WiLuiaM Fave -. Vocational Editor 








HIGH SCHOOL MEN! GET THIS 





























COMPLETE SHAVING KIT 


© New Feather Weight 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED GEM RAZOR 


AT THIS PRICE! 
This exciting kit is yours for ° 5 Super-Keen 
GEM BLADES 


only 25¢—an unusual value 

to start high school men on é 

the road to better shaves. © Introductory sizes of 
Make the famous Gem MENNEN 

Finger Tip Test—discover Brushless Shave Cream... 
how much smoother, easier M Skin B 

... how much more refresh- so doy a 
ing it is to shave the Gem Mennen Cream Hair Oil! 


way! 


HOP TO IT! TEAR OUT... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
oeeewoeoewo eee eee ewe eee eee eee oe 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP., Dept. AA, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Dear Gem: Okay! Here’s 25¢. Send me that Gem-Mennen Special— 
and put it on the express track to: 


SMART TIP! Scotch-Tape your coin(s) to this coupon! 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements | 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. | 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
pe se before sending money for stamps. if the 
the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps hes a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their from unfair 
ractices. Any reader who considers that he has 
| deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is ofa to 
ae ago- 


appeal to the Executive Editor, 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave.. New York 

10¢ 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


300 STAMPS 
UP TO 25ef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





FOR ONLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO Camden 75. New York 





D EAST 9th STREET 
HOE NP Commo sncs3xi rn Ang: 





FREE STAMP CIRCUS ! 


Rhinoceros. Snake. Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Koala bear, 2 
poitte $ 


and other wild animals 
be. 





Free with exciting approve 
Niagara Stamp Co., Niagora-on-the-Lake 122, Can 


FREE MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 
Ellice—FREE with approvals 

VIKING, 130-G Clinton St., meemenciell aS & F 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes pec Karly United States 

Animal " morativ , British 
Colonies High Vai ue ys te ‘ se 


Complete Colle 
Magazine all tr r postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $6, sen Ceneda 


Te i 


Jamestown Stamp Co. Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. ¥ 


} UNI. ED STATES ONLY 


203 All Different 
GERMANY 


Zeppelines. Semipostals 
> ar 


We tamp at attra 
Ne 'e for our U. 8 


tr and a $5.00 stamp 


ADAM K. BERT Zisz;csct ®ys 
FR E E! “THE STAMP FINDER” 
® at a glam the untry to 


whic 
stamp belongs ges iilustr 
able “Stamp ( rs Diet 


3 
oii 
~} 
aad 


Tells 
h any 
ated. Ineludes valu 
Stamp Treas 
Also Approvals 


mary 
ures and World 
Maine 


se Te Kare amy 
GARCELON STAMP CO. Box 1194, Calais. 





GORGEOUS "ORCHID" DIAMOND! 


Ear juake \ " Ni 
s, Harem Gir 
ALL FREE 


BELMONT STAMP CO 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


iring U.S rmy & Navy Heroes 
ia Civil & Revolution- 
History 10c with 


Dept. 60 Washington 15, D.C 


A collect 
r of 18 
Pictorial 
approval 
Box 205-Q, Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y¥ 


Loeust Stamp Co 
STAMPS 
Charities, 
— Surcharges, Sets 


DIFFERENT 
etc. Only 
to Approval Buyers 


including Commemoratives 
BADGER quan CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wisc 


| 


| = 
| 


A First for the U.N. 


October 24 is United Nations Day. 
On that day the 60 member nations will 
celebrate the U. N.’s seventh birthday. 
The U. N. came into being on October 
24, 1945, when 50 nations approved the 
U. N. Charter, or constitution, at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

On October 24 the U. N. will issue 
its first commemorative. The stamp, 
shown below, is a 5-cent blue. It honors 
the work done on the Charter at San 
Francisco. The stamp shows the Vet- 
erans War Memorial, the building in 
which the delegates met. It also shows 
the official U. N. emblem, a laurel wreath 
around a map of the world. 

On the border of the stamp are the 
words “United Nations” in English, 
Spanish, Chinese, French, and Russian. 
These are the five official languages 
used at all U. N. meetings. 

The stamp is a 5-center because that 
is the amount of postage required to 
send a letter by regular mail from one 
country to another. The U. N. is made 
up of many countries. That’s why it 
chose a 5-cent stamp. 

For first-day covers of the new stamp, 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room 218, Unit- 
ed Nations, N. Y. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner of 
each envelope. Then enclose the en- 
or envelopes, in an outer one 
money order or check. For 


For U. N. Day” 


velope, 
with your 
quicker service, write “ 
on the outer envelope. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: “What is a 
first-day cover and what is the cost of 
one?” asks a group of collectors from 
Grand View School, Hamburg, Wis. 

It is an+ envelope which carries a 
newly-issued postage stamp. Both the 
envelope and stamp are postmarked on 
the first day of the stamp’s official re- 
lease. The U. S. Post Office Department 
adds the words “First Day of Issue.” 
The cost of a first-day cover equals the 
price of the stamp. 


OBDEAUNEHH DIE HAUMH _ 


| lt i r i ry Hd 


| 
BE it 


The first U. N. commemorative 


Fish Dinner 


A stout man wandered disconsolately 
around the aquarium looking gloomily 
at the fish in the tanks. The keeper, a 
friendly sort of fellow, approached him 
and said: “Well, sir, and what fish do 
you like best?” 

The answer came back sorrowfully: 


“Grilled herring, with mustard sauce.” 
Tab 


Space Slip 
Professor: “I will use my hat to rep- 
resent the planet Mars. Is there any 
question you wish to ask before I go 
on?” 
“Yes, is Mars inhabited?” 
Eastern Kentucky Progress 


Student: 


Addlepated Ads 

The following ads, clipped from vari- 
ous newspapers, speak for themselves— 
or do they? 

Lost—Green fountain pen by a man 
half full of ink. 

Wanted—Man to wash dishes and two 
waitresses. 

Wanted—Man with 
drive a motor truck. 

Lost—A five-dollar bill by a working 


woman tied in a knot. 
Fireman's Fund Record 


horse sense to 


Splash! 


Mother: “Where is Jimmy?” 

Dad= “If be knows as much about 
canoes as he thinks he does, he is out 
canoeing; but if he doesn’t know any 
more about them than I think he does, 


he’s swimming. 
Mary Barnard in The Woman 


No Hurry 


She: “Sorry I’m late. I'll be dressed 


in a moment.” 
Date: “No hurry 
go home and shave again. 


now, Ill have to 


College Chips 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME Ce 


c . { ' 





and earn 
Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
se!l your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A_ free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cords for agents 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street _Seranton 5. Pa. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, Interior and Textile Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design. 

James C. Boudreav, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Architec- 
Indus- 














Relapse 


A young doctor, who,had hung up 
his shingle in a small town, waited for 
his first patient. Some days later one 
arrived—covered from head to foot with 
an angry, dangerous-looking rash. The 
puzzled young medico hastily consulted 
his textbook but could find no help 
here. Finally he said to his patient, “Did 
you ever have this affliction before?” 

“Oh, sure, Doc,” the patient replied. 
“T’ve had it twice before.” 

“Well,” diagnosed the doctor, “you’ve 


got it again.” 
Arkansas Baptist 


Phylil Her Up Here! 


If chlorophyll cures every ill, 
It is my expectation 
That it would pay to run some day 


A chlorophylling station! 
Grit 


The Hole Story 
A farmer bought a load of second- 
hand lumber sight unseen. The next day 
it was delivered by truck and dumped 
n the farmer’s yard. 
He took one look at it and wrote to 
ti ‘umber company: “Dear Sirs: I got 


the truck load of holes; now send me | 


’ 
ks wood.’ 


Hi-court 


Old “Line” 
Dentist: “Sorry, but I'm out of gas.” 
Girl-in-chair: “Heavens! Do dentists 
pull that old line, too?” 


Canadian High News 


No Soap! 


Maw and Paw Susby left their moun- 
tain farm for the first time in ten years 
to attend the county fair. While stroll- 
ing through the fair grounds, they 
passed a demonstration stand where a 
well-known company was exhibiting one 
of its washing machines in operation. 
Paw looked long at the glass door in the 
machine’s front and at the wildly gy- 
rating clothes, suds and water and then 
remarked to Maw: 

“Well, all I can say is, if that’s tele- 


vision, they can have it!” 
Tracks 


Got an Eyeful 
Coed: “Just by accident I happened 
to-read a letter lying on your dresser.” 
Roommate: “By accident?” 
Coed: “Yes, I just happened to have 
my glasses on.” 


Miss. Spectator 


Lights Out 


He: “What would I have to give you 
for one little kiss?” 
She: “Chloroform.” 


Stetson U. Reporter 


Second Sight 
He: “I fell in love with her at first 
sight.” 
She: “Why didn’t you marry her?” 


He: “I took another look.” 
Huntingtonian 
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Mool : 
Sign in a cafe: Our steaks are 60 
tender, we wonder how the cow ever 


walked. 


Chips 


Feminine Timing 
Husband: “Are you ready yet, dear?” 
Wife: “Honey, I wish you'd stop nag- 
ging me. I told you an hour ago that I'd 


be ready in a few minutes.” 
Wesley News 











job today! 


to advance. 


for tomorrow! 


Sara's thought for tomorrow accounts for her 


She added up the many advantages of a tele- 
phone career—good starting salary even without 
experience, pleasant surroundings and the chance 


She enjoys her job as Accounting Clerk, be- 
cause she can use the courses she liked best in 
school. Hers is just one of the many interesting 
telephone jobs you can count on in your thought 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The new telephone company film, “A thought for tomorrow,” 


is being shown in many high schools this year. Seen it yet? 





Know the score on a 


~ Muscle ana 


Here are some questions and answers about energy and strength. If you know the answers — 


and apply them — it may help you make the team. Even if you don’t figure as Olympic mate- 


rial, the answers to these questions will help you to better health, more energy and more fun. 


} 
WAS 





1. What 3 things are essential to 

success in any athletics ? 
As your coac h or doc tor will tell you, athletes need regular 
practice, regular sleep, and regular, well-balanced meals. In 


not only athletes. 
Get plenty of exercise, sleep at least eight hours every 


fact, these are good rules for everybody - 


night and eat meals which include all of the basic foods, 
regularly. Be sure your diet includes plenty of milk, meat, 


vegetables, eggs. ‘fruit and bread. 


2. What is a good food for extra energy ? 


Did you ever notice how many champion athletes eat a 
light meal which includes toast before big events? That's 
because bread or toast is a great producer of energy, and 
digests easily. Bread starts to release fuel for energy almost 
as soon as it is eaten. It continues to release this energy 
steadily over a long period. Eat bread at every meal every 
day. It gives you abundant energy for hard work and play. 


3. How do top coaches feel about the 
value of bread ? 


Coach “Biggie” Munn of Michigan State has been produc- 
ing top football teams for years. Last year Michigan State 
had a record of 9 wins and no defeats. They humbled mighty 
Notre Dame, defeated Michigan and other football powers 

were high up in the voting for the mythical national 
championship. Coach Munn says, “This is my twenty-first 
year of college coaching. | have seen the ‘cream of the 
crop eat at training tables. Al/ football players eat a well- 


balanced diet which includes plenty of toast and bread.” 


Penny for penny—enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs—more 
generously --than any other food 
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All | did was 
write a card 


Where to | 
Find It | 


More Than 600 Sources of Aids and Services for Educators 


AST January a group met for two days around a big U. S. Office of 
4 Education conference table. Present were teachers, supervisors, and 
business representatives. Their subject: “How can business and education 
work together so that the resources expended for educational materials 
are used to the best advantage of all concerned?” They concluded that 
good teaching aids “add interest to the learning process; add important 
information to that available in most reference books; help individuals Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
develop judgment and discrimination, initiative and self-direction. (P, C, F.) y nl 
7 Western Union Telegraph Co.. 60 Hudson 
Every school bulletin board, every bookshelf, every equipment cabinet St.. N. Y. 13. (P.) 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., School Service 
. : 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio, (P, 
For the fifth time Scholastic Teacher supplies a Where to Find It guide to Cc. F) 


useful commercial and non-commercial aids to school-keeping. If you can’t 


béars witness that business is an active junior partner in U. S. education 


Conservation 
(see also Agriculture) 

American Nature Association, 1214 16 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (P, F, R, M.) 
on California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacramento 

TEACHING AIDS Good Housekeeping Institute, 57 St. & ‘st. San Francisco 11, Calif. (P, F.) 
2 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19. (P, C.) : 1s " , 
(Key: P, pamphlets -aflets; C, charts, Housel i Fir ae 919 N Michigan Chamber of Commerce of lt S., Natural 
posters, pictures F, films ms aca y eo. Til >) pier i ee Resources Dept., 1615 H St.. N. W., Wash- 
é € icagzo { ’ . 
list of aids; R, records; mag i ) , j ct in Ar . sco- ington, D. C. (P.) 
Sloan rig yer poe oe > Fiance ged 7 Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Ser- 
nomics niv. o ermont. School of Ed., vee : ee Pict £ “ey ctrl 
Agriculture Burlington, Vt. (P.) ae hy 2 hey ° — Rohs ee 
Agriculture Dept., Chamber of Comn — ry — 16 W. 46 St.. N. Y. 36 Dept. of the Interior. C St. & 18 St., N. W 
U. S., Washington, D c, ) Washington, D. C 
w Agricultural Research Dept., Swift ‘ : Garden Club of America. Conservation Com- 
Union Stock Yards, Chicas : ; Communications mittee, 15 E. 58 St N. Y. (P, F.) 
F.) ‘ - . American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave 
American Farn _Bureau Federation, 221 ! Broadway. N. Y. 7 N. Y. 28. (P, C, PF, L, R, M.) 
Le Salle &t., Cl cago 4 Ml. (P.) ‘ Bell Telephone System, Bell Business Office National Park Service, Dept. of the Inte- 
Assn. of Land Grant College and r N. Y. 7. (P C. F.) rior, Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 
sities, 1785 Massachusett ; Film Council’ of America, 600 Davis St., National Wildlife Federation, 3308 14 St., 
_W ashington 6, D. C ; Evanston, Il N. W., Washington 10, D. C. (P, F, L.) 
Case Company J I Racine Wis : General Electric Co Educational Service Tennessee Valley Authority, New Sprankle 
Dap of ae soleige de age ae Div., 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. (P.) Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. (P, F.) 
Ave. S. W., Washington, D ; Motion Picture As if America, 28 W. 44 West Coast Lumbermen’'s Assn., 1410 S. W 


find here what vou look for, write to us. We'll do our best to serve you. 
Editor 


of America (National Farm mn National Assn. of | 1771 N St 


Farmers Educational and Cooper ve Ini St.. N. ¥Y. 18. (P, C Morrison St.. Portland 5, Ore. (P, F.) 
) 


1555 Sherman St., Denver 2, C« , i 
a N. W., Washington 6, Cc r Education—Ec mi 
iM) ai National Broadcasting Co., 90 Rockefeller duc ‘ vipat y 
Food and As riculture Or¢g : rf r > Plaza. N. Y. 20. (P.) The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., 
ions (Nort! Q An er ican Re i _ Off e) Post Office Dept., Chief Post Office Inspec- N. Y. 36. (P.) 
1335 C St... S. W Washir yn 25, tor Information Service, Washington, 25 American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36 St. N. Y 
(P, C, F, L, M.) D. C. (P.) 3oard of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan System, 20 St. & Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill c, F Washington 25, D.C 
National Grange, 7 Jackson lac . is = . Boston Better Business Bureau, 52 Chauncy 
Washington 6, D. C. | ) St., Boston, Mass. (P.) 
National Planning As iation 2 3rand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 W. 57 St., 
N. W., Washington . ) > Mw. ¥. 2. (PF, C.) 
t) 
Inde x Comm for Economic Development, 444 
Clothing Madison Ave., N. Y., 22. (P.) 
American Bemberg , A\ I ¥ e Consumer Education Study, 1201 16 St., 
. <> ee mur Educational N .W. Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 
sii , . ar > ° ° Grocery Mfrs. of America, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y 
American S or} 350 Fifth Ave Vins Organizations—32-T 17. (P.) 
N. Y. 1. (P, F.) ~ matt Binence Car “anegumer I 
Cluett, Peabody and Co., 10 E. 40 St., N. ¥. RS Plays, etc.—36-T — — eg — gy = 
2 vs “Sis cation ept., 919 ! Michigan ve., 1i- 
Celanese Corporation of America, N. ¥. 16 Books, ete.—38-T = cago 11. .'«P, F) 
ower: sass ectaaate ie creas m2 ° . | Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 488 
.PCR) ager Audio-visual—39-T Madison Ave, N.Y. 22. (P) 
uPont de Nemours o extiles . , , « 
a hae eeeoegy - - 4 : ca * League of Women Voters of U. S., 1026 17 
Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. (P, C, F.) Radio Equipment—42-T ee Washington 6. D. G. (P) 
i N onal ssn »CC é -Schoo >ri Sl} 
* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- School Equipment—44-T — . os — - bs weer oe - ~ nat 
taining additional information Business Machines, Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, R, M.) 


&k indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art er ~ ae 
Photography Awards. Maps, etc.—47-T Continued on page 30-T) 
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Better Bureau, 405 Lex- 
Ave 
National Const 
Broadway 
National Cor 1e Social Studies 
16 St. N y ston 6, D. C 
ational Ind o d, 247 Park Ave 
e. =. oe 
ational Planning : 21 St 
Washington 
Affair 


gton 


Business 
N. Y. 17 
imer-Retailer C 


National 
ngton 


yuncil 1860 


1201 


iblic 


330 W 
books.) 
Ed. Section, Treas- 
D. ¢ P, C. F. M.) 


42nd St 


Education 
(See also Educational Organizations) 
American Mu 

( cago 4 
Assn. for ¢ 

1200 15 St 

P, M.) 
tor’'s Wa net 
New Lor 


zens ( 


dor 


ica 
Id Ave 


45 St 
Nat mr r 


Natione 
Palr 
Office 
Agency 
M.) 


Food and Nutrition 
American Bottlet 
1128 16 St., Was 


) P. ¢ 
es Dept., Battle 
Bird Breakfast Club 


oO School 
Healt Welfare Div 
1 Madisor F 

Milk Ir \ ‘o 1 ysier 
N.Y. 17 

National A 
Munsey B 

National Bis 


) 


National Da 
Chicago 6 l Fy Maep 

National Fer zer Assn 616 Investment 
Bidg.. Washington 5, D. ¢ P, F.) 

National Garden Bureau, 407 S| Dearborn 
St. Room 720, Chicago 5, Il 

National Livest and Meat Board, 407 S 
Dearborn St ago 5, Ill. (P, ¢ 

#Pan American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., 
w. ¥. 5S. (PC, FF.) 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information 

& kindicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


Pet Milk Co.. Home Economics Dept., St 
Louis, Mo. (P.) 

Practical Home Economics 
N. Y. 10. (P.) 

Procter and Gamble Educational Dept., 
nati 1, Ohio 

Sloan Foundation Project in 
nomics, Bureau of School Service 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (P.) 

Sugar Information, Inc 52 Wall St.. N. Y¥ 
5. (P, C, F, L.) 

*xSwift and Co., Agricultural Research Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. (P 
G. F.) 

United Fruit Co., Educational 
North River, N. Y. 6. (P, C 
Western Beet Sugar Consumer Service 
Dept O. Box 3594, San Francisco 19 
Cahftf 
*x Wheat 
Blvd 


Cin- 


Eco- 
Univ 


Applied 


Dept., Pier 3, 
F.) 


Flour Institute 309 W. Jackson 


Chicago 6, Ill Pr. Cc. Ld 


Fuels and Materials 
Aluminun Co. of America Educational 
Dept.. Pittsburgh, Pa. (P, C, F.) 
American Forest Products Industries, 1319 
18 St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, C 
Glassware Assr 19 W. 44 St 
T (P.) 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. 1. (P, F 
American Petroleum 
YY. @. (P 
Zine 


50 W. 50 St 


Institute 


nerican Wacker 
Pa. (P.) 
Pa. (P, C.) 
Educational 

Washington 5, 


Y. 7 


ug ; wi Assn 301 Tacoma 
aids 7 - y fi P ¢, 2. 
Firestone Tire anc ubt Co., Public Re- 
Dept 7, Ohio. (P, C, F.) 
Forest Servi J pt. of Agriculture 
C, F, L 
Electronics Park 


lations 


Goodri Public Relations 
on, Ohio i ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Public 
Dept 1144 E. Market St., 
P 
Gulf Oil ¢ 4 Box 1166 
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ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
. . . because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 


guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection .. . 


And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO 
PREMIER-30 


Here is true professional 
sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 


literature. $549.00 complete. 


TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


With 8-inch Base Reflex-Type Speaker 


*\ STYLIST 
\9 S 


i » 
a 
4 


\ 
’ 


e 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 


why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


booklet which discusses the 
applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 


Nee at 8-page “how-to-do-it” 
a 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) ST-10-52 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 


Name__ 





Address 
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you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


Shy llunadslee 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all your 
33%, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonograph available that allows you to 
play any record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 

The RHYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 

The RHYTHMASTER is a sound investment... it Is 
built to REK-O-KUT’S precise standards and will 
serve uninterruptedly, day-in and day-out, without 
maintenance or breakdown. 

Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 
ment and its application in the Educational Field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 
38-29 Queens Bivd.,longisiandCity,N.Y. 


Where to Find It 
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KEEP IT VOTING! 


America, too, will vote this 
In thousands 


Junior 
fall—in mind and heart 
of classrooms young people will dis- 
cuss and evaluate the topic in the 
national interest—the 


spotlight — of 
will form their 


1952 elections. They 
own opinions about candidates and 
issues, take a long stride toward 
acquiring the fundamentals of good 
citizenship. During the next few 
weeks students all over America will 
gain an increased appreciation of 
their heritage as citizens of a free 
republic. While Junior America 
votes, in mind and heart, the future 
of American democracy is secure. 
Keep Junior America voting! 

To help Junior Americans reach 
mature, independent conclusions, the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines have 
prepared a_ factual, non-partisan 
study unit for use in  schools— 
America Vores. This separately- 
bound supplement is being sent at 
cost to all student sub- 
scribers (and their teachers) of 
Junior Scholastic, World Week, 
Practical English, and Senior Scho- 
lastio. 


no extra 


Contents include: How the President 
is elected—qualifications for voting 
and how to use voting machines and 
ballots; the electoral college, what it 
is, how it works; pictorial history 
of our political parties, how they be- 
gan, how they developed. Party plat- 
forms—plank-by-plank comparison of 
the major parties’ stands on foreign 
policy, defense, inflation, social legis- 
lation, ete. The candidates—biogra- 
phies, personalities, qualifications of 
the presidential contenders. Personal 
messages to Scholastic readers from 
General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson. Main issues of the cam- 
paign. Election of the 83rd Congress. 
Voting and non-voting—how to help 
get out the vote. A presidential his- 
tory crossword puzzle. 


AmenicA Vores is profusely illus- 
trated with pictorial maps, picto- 
grams, photographs, and_ political 
cartoons. A special feature is the 
election score card which is bound 
into each copy. This handy chart en- 
ables each student to keep an indi- 
vidual state-by-state record of elec- 
toral and popular votes and of gov- 
ernor and senator contests. 


MAIL YOUR SCHOLASTIC RENEWAL 


— 





Reserve your copies of AMER- 
ICA VOTES while they last! 
Obtainable only through sub- 
scription to SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, or PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH. Supply is limited, so 
don’t delay. Mail order card 
sent to you recently and copies 
of AMERICA VOTES for you 
and each of your students will 
be rushed to you. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 





ORDER TODAY! 
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ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com- 
partment . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


Write for free catalog. 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
328 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
oa 


For a Better 
Understanding of 


AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


American Labor is doing 
about the welfare 
‘rite today for 
nformation 


© UNION AT WORK 
new d 


mm soun 


i LOCAL 100: 
that 


Rive a 


*® ODDS ARE UP TO YOU. Popular 
pamphlet primer style, explaining 
programs for under- 

areas and functioning of 

Democrac / Means Fair 

ent Practices, reprint fron 

> Outlook, survey of attempts 
mination in employment 

and federal legislation 


@ 1952 EDITION, FILM CATALOG listing 

all CIO sound films, with descriptions 

of contents. Free 

® LABOR READING LIST: A complete 
st of CIO publications and recom 


nended books. valuable for you and 


your school's library. Free 


ClO DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


718 Jackson Pi. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 





By HELEN F. OLSON 


Head, English Department 
Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Washington 


Mr. Finch. It IS Being Done 


A West Coast educator 


takes issue with our English editor's 


estimate (in May Scholastic Teacher) of NCTE’s English Language Arts 


ARDY FINCH, in the May 7 Scholastic 


gested that the first volume of the contemplated five- 


Teacher, sug- 


volume report of the Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English presents an impossible task 
for the teacher of English. My reaction to the report is quite 
the opposite. This volume presents a report of what is being 
done now, increasingly, throughout the United States, not 
of what, theoretically, should be done. 

Teachers with whom I have come in contact this summer 
welcome this first of five volumes, which states the thinking 
of effective teachers throughout the country. A teacher of 
college freshman English in Utah said, “This is just what I 


have 


been looking for. It is an affirmation of the philosophy 
{ have been endeavoring to incorporate into my teaching of 


English.” A } 


teacher of high school English in 
Spokane exclaimed, “This is a clear statement which should 


freshman 
be read by every teacher! It is the kind of thing which en 
courages all of us to go ahead with the kind of teaching in 
used as the textbook 


which we believe. I wish it might be 


for classes in methods of teaching the language arts.” 

As for us in Seattle, we have long incorp wated into oun 
language-arts program the principles outlined in the Com- 
mission's report 

We have 
a course of study which considers the entire public school 


Che 


vork not only with social studies but 


used a step-by-step process. First, we developed 


program—kindergarten through grade twelve. course 
correlates the English 
with all other subject-matter areas. It lists a sequence of 
skills It 11 } 


mnitent 


, 
ictivities and ludes «n allocation, by grade 


level. of « 


skills such as grammar, library and dictionary work: punctua- 
] 


ireas; learning experiences; supporting 


, 
tion, usage, spelling; evaluation suggestions; and suggested 


materials. This organized plan of experiences is in the hands 
in Seattle—and, may 


ommunities which 


f all the teachers of language I say. of 


many teachers in other « are using similar 


plans. The Seattle course was developed by the teachers— 


some as leaders, some as committee members, and the rest 


is consultants 


The next ste p Was to deve loy gain through teacher com 


) 
nittees, a series of manuals and units, which would help the 


the 


teacher to follow course of study with a minimum of 


lifficulty. 

As an aid to the curriculum, textbooks which incorporate 
the principles of the course of study—and, incidentally, of 
the Commission’s report—were adopted. There are such text- 
books 


} 


These textbooks were selected by teacher committees 
vecause (1) they incorporate Our thinking; (2) they tacili- 
tate teaching in that they help students to proceed with a 


effort; 


the 


ninimum of teacher and (3) while providing for 


thorough basic training books are flexible enough to 
low full play for that essence of good teaching—the indi- 
idual initiative and experience of each teacher. 


The final step was to provide—again through teacher com- 


mittees—unit plans which outline briefly units or divisions 
of teaching for each year. The use of the unit plan is now 
in operation throughout Seattle, kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Each unit plan includes a social situation—or content 
area—such as safety, conservation, vocational competency 
American tradition; a language emphasis—some aspect of 
observing, listening, reading, speaking, or writing; and a feu 
supporting skills, such as certain aspects of sentence struc 
ture or of organization, to be presented and taught thorough 
ly at that level, then given continued emphasis through a 
maintenance program of using, testing, re-teaching and using 
again. 
(To Be Continued Next Issue) 


@ Looking for a publisher's catalogue? Teaching food facts? 
Want to travel? FREE MATERIALS, pg. 54-T, helps you 
Check 


your needs, clip, mail the coupon. We take it from there 


reach advertisers offering booklets, maps, inf., ete. 


One stamp does the whole job. 


(Advertisement) 


“HOW WILL INFLATION AFFECT YOUNG PEOPLE?” This is a 
good discussion question to follow the new Coronet film, Your Earn- 
ing Power. This timely 16mm sound motion picture explores the 
factors that influence earning power: economic conditions, the kind 
of job selected, the importance of education, desirable personal 
qualities and individual ability to produce. For information on this 
and other up-to-date teaching films, write: Coronet Films, Coronet 
| Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





SOUNDMIRROR.. 
_ for schools at its best! © 


.Tape Recording 


Rugged - Foolproof- Easy-to-use... 


Soundmirror brings a new dimension to teaching techniques 


Soundmirror makes it easy to put 
tape recording to work in the 
schoolroom. Soundmirror is the 
professional quality tape recorder 
that school people find so easy to 
use. It is engineered both mechan- 
ically and electrically for top- 
grade performance. Soundmirror 
is ruggedly built—designed to give 
trouble-free fidelity reproduction 
with a wide frequency range. 
Foolproof erase control makes 
accidental erasures impossible. 


Check these points of Soundmirror’s 

leadership: 

{2 Simple to use. Single knob contro! opera- 
tion, easy for student or teacher to operate. 

1@ Sturdy yet lightweight. Soundmirror weighs 
only 33 pounds yet is exceptionally sturdy. 

(4 Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range 
equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity 

14 Engineering leadership. Soundmirror is a 
product of The Brush Development Co., 
leaders in magnetic recording for more than 
10 years 

14 Backed by on-the-job experience. Thou- 
sands of Soundmirrors are at present in 
schoolroom use. Experience gained from the 
study of these applications is engineered and 
designed into today’s Soundmirrors 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 


Mail this coupon TODAY. 


Name 
Name of School 
Street 


City 


ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The Brush Development Company, Dept. T-10 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please mail free your 32-page booklet "How to Edit Tape Recordings.” 
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N. W. Washington 6, D. C.; Individual, $5 
Institutional, $8; Bulletin; Feb. 21-25 
Angeles, Calif 

National Catholic Educational Assn 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
1785 Massachusetts Ave.. N. W., Washing- 

D. C.: $4: Bulletin; April 7-10. At 

> City, N. J. (M.) 
é ‘ongress of Parents and Teacher 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 S. Michigan Blvd 
Chicago 5, Ill.; National Parent-Teacher 
May 18-20, Oklahoma City, Okla. (P, F 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16 St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ $4; Social Education 
Nov. 27-29, Dallas, Texas. (L.) 

National Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullom Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
lege. Valley City, N. Dak; $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 1953. (P.) 

National Council of Teachers of Englis! 

/. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68 St.. Chic 
Iil.; $4; the English Journal; Nov 
Boston, Mass. (P, R, M.) 
National Education Assn. of the U. S 
am G. Carr, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the NEA 
June 28-July 3, 1953, Miami, Fla. (P, C 
F L, M.) 

Speech Assn. of America (NEA) 

Orville A. Hitchcock, 12 E. Bloomingtor 
St.. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; $3.50 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Speech 
Teacher, Speech Monographs Annual 
Directory; Dec. 29-31, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16 St.. N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C $3 (regular), $6 (profes- 
siona The National Business Education 
Quarterly UBEA Forum meets wit 
NEA 


School Youth Groups 

Allied Youth, Inc., W. Roy Breg, executive 
sec., 1709 M St.. N. W. Washington, D. C 
(P, F, L, M, assembly speakers.) 

American Junior Red Cros Livingston IL 
Blair, Dir.. Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
tional Relations. Washington 13, D. C 
M.) 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec 1201 16 St.. N. W 
Nashington 6, D. C 

Future Far ‘rs of America, Federal Secu- 

Agency, 4 St. & Independence Ave 
‘ /., Washington, D. C. (P.) 

Future Home Makers of America 
above) 

‘uture Teachers of 

aust, nat’l sec., 1201 16 St 
ngton, D. C 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George B. Corwin, sec 
for youth program, YMCA, 291 Broadway 
New York 7. (P, L.) 

Nat'l Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald M 
Van Pool, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washingtor 
6 D.C. (P, F, M, student council hand- 
book and yearbook $1.50 each.) 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker 
sec 1201 16 St.. N. W., Washington, D. C 

National Junior Honor Society, (same ad 
iress aS above) 

Nat'l Scholastic 
Ave., N. Y. 10 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (P, M.) 

Quill and Scroll, Edward Nell, 111 W. Jack- 
son Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. Pat- 
terson, exec. sec., 1719 N St.. N. W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C. (P, C, F, L, M, scholarships 
and awards.) 

Science Service, 1719 N. St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6 D.C 

Y-Teens, Leta Galpin, YWCA, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y¥. 22 

4-H Clubs, Gertrude Warren, Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Room 
6022 South Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


(Same as 


Wilda 
Wash- 


America, Mrs 
N. W 


Radio Guild, 351 Fourt! 


Plays, etc. 


(Texts of plays appear frequently in vari- 
ous Scholastic Magazines.) 





Bos- 


igious 


569 Boylston St 
and re 


Walter H. Baker Co 
ton 16, Mass (General 
drama catalogues.) 

Tr. S. Demson & Co., 321 Fifth Ave 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 

matic Publishing Co 

, Chicago 16, Ill. (P.) 
ridge Publishing Co Fr 
(Plays for high and 
books 


South 
1706 S. Prairie 


inklin, Ohio 


school grades; also 


program operettas, make-up, chil 
dren's costumes, etc.) 
#Samuel French, Inc., 25 W 
Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57 St 
22. (Plays, craft, hobby, and art 
Ivan Bloom Harden Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave, Des Moines, Iowa 
Longman Green id Co 55 
N. Y. 3 
ynal Th 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
itics, on high school 


45 St., N. Y. 36 
N. Y 


books.) 


Fifth Ave 


espian Society, College Hill Sta- 
(Magazine Dra- 

drama.) 

Press, 315 Fifth Ave., South 
Minn 

and Co 


thwestern 

neapolis 15 

*® Rov Peterson 
a 

*x Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (P.) 


Evanston, Ill. (P, 


Pictures, Posters, Prints 


Bureau, 
P, ©; Ba 


League Service 
Oxford, Ohio 


American Classical 
liami University 
I, books.) 
sociated American Artists, 711 
‘ (P, C.) 
r-Geppert Co 


Fifth Ave 


5635 Ravenswood Ave 


nerican Village Studio, 3530 State 
Santa Barbara, Calif. (C.) 
.ife, 9 »ckefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 
82 St., N. Y. 28. (P, C, slides.) 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W 
York. (Art books, b&w and color 
b&w an: color filn for rent.) 
Natic f sit 


New 
slides; 


3 St 


nal Gallery of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Wé Also travel- 
ing exhibition of por- 
t t ndscapes 


hington 
reproduction of 
and 
strips.) 
‘ational Geographic Society, School 
vice Dept., 16th and M Sts., N. W 
ington 6 D. C. (P, C, M.) 
Yew York Graphic 
Ave., Greenwich 
nond and Raymond 
(C.) 

For additional posters, pictures, and prints 
see adcresses under Teaching Aids from In- 
Nations, and International C) in- 
posters, prints, or pictures.) 


Ser- 
Wash- 


Putnam 


dustry 
dicates charts 


Records and Recordings 
(For an 

School Use by J. R 

Co.) 

Boy Scouts of 


Recordings for 
World Book 


annotated list see 
Miles 
America, 2 Park Ave., N 
rp., 630 
a. = 
Federal Radio Education Comn 
fice of Education, Federal Sec 
cy. Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Folkways Records, 117 W. 46 St 
P, F, R.) 
Gloria Chandler Recording, 422!, 
Fr, L. R 
Henry Holt and Co 
Spoken L 
Democratic 
Ave New York 


Lewellen Productions 


383 Mad 
inguage series 


Educatior 


8S 


y Drive 


4515 Bivd., 


notion pic- 


Sepulveda 
c. a 


Continued on page 38-T 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information 


*&*indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or | 


Photography Awards. 


Less than 
$70.00! 


Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 


SOCIETY FOR 


SVE Sch M. Her VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Created by SVE 


. makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 


Sky line projectors. 


Franz is a little child in Western Eu- 
rope—already old for his three years. 
Cut off from the joys of normal child- 
hood, he knows too well the bitter taste 
of privation and _ neglect. The only 
clothes he has are the shabby ones he is 
wearing. He has no toys. His parents 
are scarcely able to provide the barest 


His 


bleak, his future uncertain. 


essentials of existence. present 1s 


Helping unfortunate children is an 
inspiring and constructive experience. It 
takes so little to help a needy child like 
Franz shown here, that a class can easily 


make a project of it. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


Dept. EJ-13 


A Worthy Project For Your Class 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Your class can help Franz or another 
needy child through the Federation’s 
Child Sponsorship plan. For just $96 a 
year, $8 a month, SCF will send “‘your” 
child warm clothing, sturdy shoes, and 
supplementary food—delivered in your 
name in Austria, Finland, France, West- 


ern Germany, Greece, Italy or Lebanon. 


You will receive a case history of the 
child you sponsor, and if possible, a pho- 
tograph. You can write your child and 
will come to know how much your gen- 


erosity means. 





MAIL COUPON 











SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
80 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Piease send me full details regarding your 
Child Sponsorship Program. 
Name - 
School_.. 

| Address___ si 


I City sieinatinieiaiatia __Zone___State___ 
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Focus, American Geographical Society, Reference Books 


e 
Where to Find It Broadway & 156 St.. N. Y. 32. (10¢) (Use as the Bible, Guide to Reference 


— Penge = Age egg wun we 3 Books by Constance M. Winchell (7th edi- 
18 (15¢) (Also ve andl mie ial : tion) and Subscription _Books sm 
Scripts Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation League a x - - 7, am, © 5 Soe a 
Assn. of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. (C, F, L, R.) (25¢) a a ltnnwtaiie i¢tibaeens Saendlo~ 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave,, and 30 International Conciliation, Carnegie Endow- pee < a setegpbte a rE é she od 
St.. New York ment for International Peace, 405 W. 117 pedia) Ric ards bee ty — Li. 
Audio Devices. Inc., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y¥ St.. N. Y. 27. (10¢) oe — _e on ae " Y i wi 
22 Booklet of Scholastic Awards radio Economic Intelligence, Economic Researc brary Division aw © ie es Brit re . 
scripts.) Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U.S — pn ee oo —l — 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc 155 Washington 6. D. ¢ $1 per year) sao * — me a ~ pony “ha > Tey 
E. 44 St. N. Y. 17 Topic of the Month, Economic Service — Encyclopedia. 250 Park Ave., New 
ae yee m Assoc.. 545 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ et gee K St.. N. W., Washington 6 Compien s Pictured Encyclopedia F. E 
7 atalogue.) 5 ) Saale ; , é . a St 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19 St.. N fee ; a= hag Pg Re Wry om - 
a a D "C. (Alo See eae id a a a eonemie Almanac Nat on il Industrial 

ngton 25 f » recordings other : ge : . 
Girl Scouts—National Headquarters, 155 E Information Services, Federal Council of Cons Board, 247 Park Ave N.Y. 17 a 
44 St. NY. 17 the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Educators Progress Service, Dept ST 
National Education Assr Publications Div Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. (10¢) Randolp! . Wis : Teachers 
1201 16 St.. N Washington 6, D. C Headline Series, Foreign Policy Assn., 22 Guide to Free Cur I 
pts for n can Education Week.) E. 38 St. N. Y. 16. (L (35¢) Educator Guide 
National Safety puncil 20 N Wacker Intergroup Education Pamphlets. National Encyclopedia 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Ave., Chicag 
National Sci $ Radio Guild, 351 Fourt! Fourth Ave., N. Y 25¢) Encyclopaedia 
Ave., N. Y New Dominion Series, Extension Division Drive, Chicago 
Radio Div om 863, Dept. of Public Ir Bulletin. Charlottesville, Va. (10¢) Please Almanac, Mac 
formation, U Nations, N. Y. 1 Also Platform, Club and Educational Bureau of 60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 5 
records.) Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St N. Y. 18 25¢) Lincoln Library F 
National Mental Health Foundation Northwestern University Reviewing Stand Fift Ave : j 
New York Northwestern Univ Evanston, Ill. (10¢) referenc 
t n t Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs New Inter nal mney ia, Dodd 
ttee. Inc., 22 E. 38 St.. N. Y. 16 Mead & ‘ ourtt v N. Y. 16 
: Grolier So 


Continued from page 37-T 
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Ser 


1790 Broadway 

‘or books conta g ple isu 
Houghton Mifflin & Co Harpe & Bros Comn ; 
Random House. the John Day Co., Harcourt F. L.) (25¢) Ric 
Brace & Co., Howell. Soskir Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand ciety 
Whittlesey House Henry Hol ! & Ave Chicago 10, I Guidance nate- 
Rinehart, Dodd, Mead & C ; itton rials Life Adjustment Series (40¢), Bet- 
ter Living Series (40¢ Junior Life Ad- 

Also see the bibliograp! Radio and Tele- justment Series (40¢ Professional Guid- educat 
vision, Bulletin 1948; No. 17, U. S. Office of ance Services. (C, F. 1 ) ; . World Almanac, New York World-Ts« 
Education, 15 cents, Govt. Printing Office.) Journeys Behind the News, Social Science and Su 125 Barclay Street, N. Y 
Foundatior c/o Univ. of Denver. Denver 
10, Colo (5¢) 

Books, Etc. Background, Supt. of Documents, U. S * indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
Pamphlets Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ taining additional information. 
American F ’ i tans r 5¢) . 
810 Rhode r \ : ! ) n.versity of Chicago Round Table. Univ *& * indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
18, D.C ¢) of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. (10¢) Photography Awards. 


! idio plays ¢ 


and others 


@ Our many, many years serving teachers 
have taught us, among other things, that 
you don’t borrow unwisely. The loans for 


bh Te which you apply are necessary, and sensible 
ow PI ' 


That's why we offer you every convenience 
in obtaining the money you need. 


can get cash We respect your honesty. And we are 


always glad to serve you—promptly and 


PROMPTLY / os 
S If you could use extra cash right now, why 


not get in touch with Personal ? 
Three Types of Service 





As a teacher, you can get a cash loan on any 
of these three time-saving bases: 


1. Phone us first—and everything will be 
ready so that the transaction can be com- 
pleted in a single visit to the office. 


2. Write and everything can be handled by 


United States and Canada. !t offers you the mail—including payments. 


advantages of extensive resources plus the 3. Or just come in and identify yourself as 
friendliness of local operation a teacher. Everything will be done to expedite 
your request. 


United States and Canada 


| Ben ”) - f Over 700 offices in the 


This company is part of a 
nationwide system of small The philosophy of the more than 700 
loan companies—subsidiaries of Beneficial offices that form this system is: “A loan is It's a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES"”’ 
Loan Corporation—identified by the symbol beneficial only if it serves the best interests to Teachers! 

above. of the person who seeks it.” 


| SYSTEM 
| 


Because of their proved reliability, teachers 
This national network of affiliated com Look for this symbol—and be sure your can get a cash loan on their own and have 


panies extends from coast to coast in the loan is the loan fitted to their special requirements. 


If a cash loan is the logical solution to 


” av ves your problem, don’t hesitate. Phone . . . write 
THE COMPANYA] THAT LIKES TO $ . ... or come in. You'll find us listed in your 
FINANCE CO. pane tk 





Yearbooks 
(Key: ML, manuals 
leafle Oo 
Kelly Publis »., 309 La- 
New York Ss, P.O.) 
yers & C P. O. Box 95 901-503 Gage 
Bivd., Topeka, Kan 
National Publ ng Co 
Kansas City, Mo 
H. G. Roebuck & Co 
Baltimore, Md. (O 
rhe S. K. Smith Co 
Chicago 18, I.. (S 


MI 


Audio-visual 
Film Sources 
Key P"’ stands for producer D” for 

distributor si’ and “sd” means silent and 

sound, respectively Unless otherwise noted 
films from these sources are 16mm. sound 
isually for rent or sale 

A. F. Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. (France, North and Equa- 
torial Africa, Italy, and U.S.A. Documen- 
tary Art, Experimental—American ver 
sions of all foreign productions.) 

x Association Films (D.), 347 Madison Ave 
¥. ¥Y. 17. (Wide variety films from many 
sources: English. history. social studies 
home Economics, arts, crafts, entertain- 
ment, ete.; Free and rental sound films.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D.), 
Ceui(ral Park West at 79 St., N. Y. 24 
Sound on natural science, history, social 
stu .es, etc.; some filmstrips for service 
charge.) 

3ailey Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (Va- 
ried topics, mostly in primary grades and 
secondary social science.) 

PRrandon Films (P. and D 200 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., some 
educational and entertainment, 

special foreign features 
shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios (P. and D.) 
N. Y. 19. (Varied 
health, hygiene physiology, 
aeronautics, aviation, vocational training, 
biology etc.; sd.) 

British Information Services (D), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (All phases of life 
in Britain and the Commonwealth; many 
films on community life and problems ap- 
plicable to U. §S studies.) (P. C, 
F, L.) 

Bureau of Mines (P. and D 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (Minerals and Min- 
ing Operations; loan. pay postage.) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Film rental library for all busi- 
ness subjects 

Cathedral Films (P. and D.) 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Color 
si. or sd religious 

filmstrips.) 

*Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education mathematics home 
economics, teacher training: usually 11 
min., b&w or color.) 

Educational Film Library Association (D.), 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films.) 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P. and 
D.), Wilmette, Il 
ences—geography, 
music, health, 
nomics, athletics, chile 

“Ims of the Jati ) 2 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Distributed by Nu-Art Films.) 
E 


yr international underst 1 


color; 
some language 
729 Seventh Ave., 
subjects ncluding 


chemistry, 


social 


6406 Sunset 
and b&w 
subjects, Christmas 


films 


(Classroom films in sci- 
American history, art 
social studies. home eco- 


f strips 
filry ps.) 


anding and social 
studies 

Franco-American Audio-Visua 
Center (D.), 934 Fifth Ave 
geography, history, lit 
some filmstrips si and sd; records.) 

French Films and Folklore (P. and D.) 
431 Riverside Drive. N. Y. 25. (French 
language films with text also film- 
strips on French records of 
French folksongs.) 


Distribution 
N. Y. 21. Art 


science sports 


zuides 
regions 


(P, F, R.) 


General Pictures Productions (P. and D.) 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. (Seven 
films on educationa subject one on 

schools-public relat 

Foundation 

F 


(P. and D.), 140 Nassau 
8 filmst 


Harmon 
~ ¥ ) i ps. slides 
cial studies, religion, art, etc 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 
538 Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Nature films, particularly on birds.) 

Hollywood Film E rprise (P. and D) 
6060 Sunset Blvd Hollywood 28, Calif 

erica and other geography sub- 
Grey adventures and Walt Dis- 


P. and D 


(D.), 65 E. South Water 

Ill. (Largest distributor of 

educational and entertainment films; 

branch offices in 27 cities. Free catalogues 
education, entertainment, free films.) 

Internetional Film Bureau (D.), 57 E Jack- 

son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 

sales source for films in art, child care, 


39-T 


education 
languages 


drama, 
foreign 


distributive education 
elementary science, 
mental health and social science.) 

International Film F< dation (P. and D 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. ‘(Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacifie Ila 
Russia, Poland, Itaiy; social studies, 
terntional relations etc Julien sryan- 
made films.) 

*xJam Handy Organization (P. and D 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mic 
Junior and senior high science st 
studie health, guidance 
ject shdefilms, and motion pictures 

Knowledge Builders, Classroom Fil 
and D.), 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
ence, social studies, mathematics.) 

Library Films, Inc. (D.), 25 W. 45 St., 
36. (Features, serials, educational, 
gious. Sale only.) 

D. D. Livingston (D.), 


vocational 


N. Y 
reli- 
220 Clinton St., N. ¥ 


Continued on page 40-T) 





Breakfast in the 
Modern Reducing Diet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “‘high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted 


iNc., 135 South La Salle Street 


harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern+ Reducing Diet’ is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
vour letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


National Nutrition 


to the Betterment of 











GOOD NUTRITION ADDS YEARS TO YOUR LIFE 


Carl H. Mahnke 





—— AND LIFE TO YOUR YEARS 


A NUTRITION 
GUIDE FOR 
YOUR STUDENTS 


roper 








Please send me copies of “Eat 
Right to Win" and (_ ) copies of 
March to Market.” 


Name 


Street 
City 
Mat 


MAILTO: 


SWIFT & COMPANY ! 


DEPT. A, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
3-10 


—— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
L 


Where to Find It 
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2 (Large library particularly 
dance, music, and arts 
McGraw-Hill Co, Text-F 1 
D.). 330 W. 42 St.. N. Y. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, education and 
child guidance, science—-films and film- 
strips to accompany also films for 
supplementary cl ise 
Productions 
Des Moines. Iowa 
films; wide variety.) 
of Time Forum Edition (P. and D.), 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. (Classroom 
1s for junior and senior high level; so- 
studies, science and vocational guid- 
ance subjects.) 
Modern Film Corp., 729 7 Ave.. New York 
Modern Talking Picture Service (D.), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (Free films on 
science, home economics studies, 
agriculture, industrial guid- 
ance, assembly prog 
Movies U.S.A., Inc 
D.) 
Museum of Modern Art 11 W. &3 &t., 
N. Y. 23. (Educ 1al documentaries; 
films showing development of motion pic- 


Dept. (P. and 


texts 
(P. and D.), 


215 E 3 St (Vocational 


social 
vocational 


New York 


anada (P 
N. Y. 20 


ventary 


Board of ( 
of Americas 
Canada, docun 

4sic; non-objective films; filmstrips. ) 
Safety Council (D 425 N. Mich- 

Ave Chicago 11, Il Films, film- 

sound.) 

N Y ~~ 


ibject 


yn safety educat 
4 s (D.), 25 W. 45 St 
1al and enter nmer 
mecert opera 
toons,—for 8 and 16mm.) 
Post Pictures Corp. (D.). 115 W. 45 St 
19 Educational and entertainment 
yutright sa nly 
Association », 22 Fift 


sev- 


ts Car 
N.Y 
fea- 


lease 0 


vy (D.) 
120 St 
. ent 
25 W. 43 St 
rsions of fea- 
ssrooms;: Englis 
cience.) 
nent of Public In- 
Information 
produced to 
»blems: also 
tational and 


ns and D.), 1445 Park 
29. (Instructional films; cur- 
trated with 
geography, ¢ id psychology 
arts, track and field al distributor 
U.S. government films 1 S. Office 
Education and 17 ) nment 
industrial and vocatior training, docu- 
mentary, agriculture, science story, and 
aviation fil . etc 
Young Americz ‘ilm and D.). 18 E 
41 St.. N : ! pamphlets.) 


riculum inte sciences 


studies 


Filmstrip Sources 
American 


for 


Associate Box 
Sponsored 


Stanley 513 W. 166 
Social studies. business, re- 
Audio-visual equipment and 

iccessor > 
*#Budek, Herbert E 
Hackensack, N. J i 
art, culture, geography social 
etc slides B&w and color 35mm 


Poplar 


science, 
film- 


*®indicotes an advertisement in this issue con- 


taining additional information. 
® ® indi of Scholasti 


Photography Awards. 


Art or 





=» | JAY 


ASK ABOUT 


anada’s 


10 JOP MAPLE LEAF 
VACATIONS 


EIEN 
YS EUUENE 
RAILWAYS 


nal Ro:lwoys offices in Boston 
nnat:, Detroit, Flint. Mich 
wovkee, Minneapolis, New York 
rah. Portland. Me 


shington 


Que 





EUROPE 
1953 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Fascinating itineraries, Out- 
standing tour leadership, 
portunity for choosing a tour 
particular 


Op- 
emphasizing some 
phase of European culture: 
Drama and Theatre, Art Ap- 
preciation, English History and 
Literature, Social Studies, Com- 
parative Government, C lassical 
Backgrounds, Church Music 
and Religious Art. 

For those on Sabbatical, Spring 
Tours to Europe, Coronation 
Thousands of teach- 
abroad with 


Tours, etc. 
have traveled 
us since 1919, 


Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Buffolo, 
Konsas City 
Philo 
Son Francisco, Seattle 
OC. In Conada, 360 McGill 


strip and 16mm. motion picture laboratory 
service.) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 
N. Y. 23. (Educational distributor of 
strips and motion pictures.) 
2716 41 Ave 

(Ss al studies 


science, and other 
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10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 

The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 
from: 








Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


raters yak 








Reserved 
for 
Study 


7” 


5 study Heod- 


quarters 
2. Getting 
Work thoo! 
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3. Usins © beat 


with 190 HGhTE 


Down to 





|] CHECK LIST 


of New Free Films 
for 


Classroom and Auditorium Use 


mo 


“Crusaders Against Fire” 
In Color 2 reels 
Positive Fire Control Method 
“Boys” Railroad Club” 
2 ree ls 
For young hobbyists 
“Romance of Silver Design” 
In Color—25 mins 
Silver through the 
home economics classes 
) “Art Peints the Way” 
In Color—1 reel 
Art as an aid to learning 


ages; tor 


} “Buttons Through the Years” 
2 reels 
4 cavalcade of fashion and fas- 


teners 


“Quality Control in Modern 
Merchandising” 

In Color—25 mins. 

How everyday articles are tested 
Reserve these films now! Write— 


Dept. S-T 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 











USE “LEARNING 
TO STUDY” 


Cartoon treatment and the humor in these 
seven filmstrips create an interest in your 
students and develop o receptive attitude 
toward study skills. 

The basic study practices illustrated serve 
as a starting point from which you may de- 
velop each study skill to suit the need of 
your classes. 

These are designed to fit into the study 
programs of Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges. The complete “Learning to 
Study” series is $21. Individual filmstrips 
are $3.50 each. Help your students make the 
most of their study time. Write for preview! 


Che 
JAM HANDY 


Organization 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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America and its Railroade 
have grown up together! 














It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods The real growth of in- 


dustry and agriculture in America began. 


Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 Now 


America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 


miles of railroad lines 


sot ill-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 


needs of an ever growing country. 





Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 


ing commernc ial centers 








Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War IL. 


Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 


SCTVICES 


Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 


to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 


more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF AMERICAN RaiLRoans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


Row 
i 


| 
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Photo by Chester Studio 
Harvests of colorful books lure ali 
ages in fall Book Bazaars and Fairs. 


UR bazaar was held in connection 
with the school’s open house in the 
spring. Ideally, to sell books, the Thanks- 
giving - pre - Christmas holiday period 
should be chosen. Our community, how- 
ever, is not too accustomed to buving 
books 
troduction to books for 
Since the bazaar was to be a pupil- 
cur- 


so our bazaar served as an in- 


home libraries. 


center project (practically a core 
riculum based on books and the library), 
the chairmen and committee members 
were principally students. Each com- 
anittee had a faculty advisor 

The faculty Not a 
teacher refused to cooperate. The in- 


and his boys 


was marvelous 
lustrial drawing teacher 
formed a committee to do the displays, 
vosters, and the designing and printing 
# 2500 handbills and bookmarks. The 
English classes—freshman through sen 
ior—wrote letters to parents and frie nds. 
letters sent 


Dp t 
pracuce 


sixty business were 
the office 
school board members 
P.T.A. and Mothers’ Club presidents, 
grade school principals library 
officials rhe 
public well- 
ind Mothers’ 
extra 


Some 
out by classes to 


local ministe rs, 


public 
ind university professors, 


spe aking classes sent 
coached students to P.T.A 
Club rhe, 
credit for their efforts and gained public 
speaking experience that had a purpose. 
the Library 


under the 


meetings received 


To advertise the event 


Council put on an assembly 


leadership of the girls’ gym teacher. 
Posters were placed in strategic places 
in the high school. Each grade school 
was provided with a large poster and 
handbills to send home. A neighborhood 
Horist 
flower arrangements to be placed with 
the garden books. Books were supplied 
by the Spitzer Book Shop which allowed 
10 per cent on each sale. This, actually, 
is very little financially, to show for the 


The money has 


furnished greens and_ several 


terrific amount of work 
been placed in a special fund to buy 
nice editions, expensive titles, and other 


We Had a 


Book Bazaar 


(Condensed from an arti- 
cle in The Library Journal) 


By ELIZABETH LOUISE BROWN 


Librarian, Whitmer High School 
Washington Twp., Lucas County, Ohio 


books not normally to be squeezed into 
the library budget. 

Eighteen girls with selling experience 
from the business classes were trained 
to fill out tear off 
the sales tax stamps. The eleven dis 
as suggested by the Scholastic 


saleschecks and_ to 


plays 
Teacher) 
trained sales-clerks and by a Library 
Council the titles 
and something about the books in the 
display. The business girls worked out 
blanks to be used for customers 


were manned by one of these 


member who knew 


ordet 
desiring books later. 
P.T.A 


were trained to answer intelligently in- 


members serving as hostesses 
quires «bout the school open house, 
and the book bazaar. They greeted peo- 
ple and tactfully moved along groups 
who were impeding progress. 

Activity centered in the girls’ gym 
The science rooms had exciting scien 
tific displays. The home economics de 
partment had fascinating displays, in- 
cluding cookie samples. A Hobby Ex 
hibit, a usual feature of the Open House, 
was held in the sewing room. 
and pupils weeks 
planning exhibits to be tied in with 
books 
gym and the teachers explained the 
work 
| 


nosts. 


Teachers spent 


rhese were displayed in the 


greeted parents, and served as 
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The radio journalism students inter- 
viewed visiting parents, dignitaries, 
teachers, and fellow-students. A high 
school accordion trio furnished music 
at intervals. The Lucas County Library 
supplied an exceptionally fine list of 
books suitable for a home library col- 
lection. 

More than 700 people attended the 
Open House and Book Bazaar. About 
$130.00 worth of books were sold. 
Juvenile and teen-age titles were the 
most popular with the Golden Books in 
great demand. Dollar reprints and in- 
expensive books sold well. The Rand 
McNally $1 Atlas was a “best seller.” 
Women were intrigued with the cook- 
books but they were horrified at the 
prices. The Better Homes and Gardens 
Garden Book sold well, considering the 
price. Reprints of the classics were pur- 
chased by the young people as well as 
by adults. 

Thursday morning the entire exhibit 
was dismantled in an hour's time. The 
irony of it—two months of careful plan- 
ning undone so quickly! 

Are you sure it was worth it? you are 
How better could the library, 
books, and reading be interpreted to 
the community? This tangible, 
something to see, and to think about. 
Books? Yes, they do have a place in 
the home, don’t they? The Library? Oh, 
ves, Junior talks about the school library 
and the bookmobile. Reading? With 
television, radio and movies? It is good 
to sit down with a book to relax and 
enjoy the printed word occasionally. 

rhe the Book 


Bazaar spirit of 


asking 


Was 


greatest reward of 
the 


the willingness of so many 


was tremendous 
cooperation 
to help, the interest created not only in 
the library, but in and 


libraries in general, and the realization 


school books 
of being an integral part of the school. 

A Book 
few difficulties that pop up. The morn 
ing after I undecided, but the 
voungsters were already discussing plans 
Actually, a book bazaar 
child-centered ac- 


Bazaar is fun, in spite of a 


Was 


for the next one 
serves as a suitable 
tivity which helps to further the demo- 
cratic way of life. Why not try it in your 


school? 


Director, BOOK BAZAARS, Scholastic Teacher 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


the Book Bazaar Plan 
25 cents for Let's Have 


Bazaar MANUAL with 


on How to Begin, Plans for Organi- 
zation, Publicity, Exhibits, etc. 


NAME___ 
eee 
ari ncaniiniieniane 


A 


] | would like to know more about 
Enclosed is 


information 


[] We wish Book 
Bazaar. Enclosed is $1, for which 
please send Book Bazaor Kit with 
MANUAL, _ exhibit book 
jackets for display, ready-to-use ra 
dio script, streamer. 


to put on a 


a Book 
posters, 


___POSITION 

















Yesterday, today, 
and a timeless time 
in fine new stories by 
favorite storytellers 


te 


Ss 
MOCCASIN TRAIL 


By ELOISE JARVIS McGRAW, author of 
Crown Fire How Jim Keath returned, after 
nine years with the Crow Indians, to face 
the dangers of life in the wild Northwest 
with his pioneer brothers and sister makes 
a memorable tale, rich in details of trap 
ping, pioneering and Indian lore 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


ASN 


WG 
A PLACE FOR PETER 


By ELIZABETH YATES, author of Moun 
tain Born A story of farm people whose 
lives are rich as the soil they work with 
ond of Peter, who jearns what it means to 
grow up. Young readers will remember 
Peter from Miss Yates earlier books and 
they will welcome and appreciate this ten 
derly honest new story. Illustrated by Nora 
S Unwin Ages 8-12. $2.50 
wo Py ww 
7 nes eA & 
he 


fad) ae 
sy, Al es 


a) 


“4 


anor 
THE VALLEY OF SONG 


By ELIZABETH GOUDGE, cuthor of The 
little White Horse. In Tabitha's 
valley the grownups discover the 
complete the 


secret 
magic 
courage and 
building of a great ship. Enchanting as the 
valley of song itself, this story is filled 
with the humor and beauty that mark o 


strength to 


classic for all ages. Ilustrated by Richard 


Ages 12 up. $3.00 


DEADLINE 


By WILLIAM CORBIN. As fast-paced as 
the steady roar of the presses, this story of 
o cub newspaper reporter gives an authen 
tic and exciting picture of a fascinating 
profession. It's a four-star adventure story 
— and a wonderful introduction for all 
would-be journalists Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Floethe 


At all bookstores 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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1, Camden, N. J 
yratories, 36-40 37 St 
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A ey Mt 
Rad 
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Rad ( 

We aateeas 

Radio D , 

Zenith Rad Corp 
‘ ) AM and 


Public Address Equipment 
Altec Lansu Corp 
Sound equipment 
fier Corp. of Ameri 398 Broadway 
Y 13. (Amplifyir ystems. ) 
i Bogen ¢ 663 Broadway, New York 
Brus Development $4405 Perkins Ave 
Cleveland OF 
Rauland-Borg Corp 3515 W. Addison St 
Ct ago 18, Ill Con 
RCA Victor Rad rp. of 


Cam 


nication ) 


America 


Ave, Pittsburgh Pa 
1512 S. Pulask 
Public address systen 
nicatior yvstem 
Elect 
Rac 
d distrit 
orders.) 


School Equipment 
Art and Craft Supplies 
we American Art Clay ( 
Indianapolis 24, Ind 
*® xe American rayot 
*® wx American hic 
Harrison St 
x we America: 
Ave. Hoboker 
weChicago Ca 
Ave. Cl 
& & Devoe 
ville 1 
wee t 
xl 
15 
a 
Cc 
xx! 


Ave A 
#xexStrathmore Pape: 

Mass 
wae Webe 


delphia 23, Pa 


1220 B 


Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, etc. 
Acme Bulletin & Direct v Board (¢ 
12 St.. New York 
Boat 


rmadway 


Crown Institut 
Wabash Ave 

Endur Paint Co 
Mass Black buoar« 

Glidden Co, Cleveland, O Black bo 
surfacing paint.) 

New York Standard Blackboard Co 
18 St. N.Y. 11 

E. W. A. Rowles Co Arlington Heights, Il 
Chalkboard green, b etin boards, chalk- 
board trim.) 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Il 
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BARNES SPORTS 
BOOKS 


for teen-age fans 


“The Barnes imprint on a sports 

book has come to be the hallmark 

for a volume worth acquiring.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


Baseball fiction for the entire family 
THE HEAVENLY 
WORLD SERIES 

And Other Baseball Stories 
By Frank O’Rourke 


Enthusiastic followers of C’Rourke will 
welcome this exciting new collection of 
true-to-life stories. Some have appeared 
mn magazines, but several have never 
been published $2.50 


NINE GOOD 
MEN 
By Frank O’Rourke 


Another grand - slam 
baseball novel by “one 
of sports writing's top 
practitioners.” (N. ¥ 
Times.) For the first 
time, the author of 
The Team, Bonus Rookie and Never 
Come Back gives readers the inside 
story of how a baseball organization 
»perates from the top brass down. $2.50 


YANKEE 
ROOKIE 
By Ed Fitzgerald 


Readers who followed 
the career of young 
Marty Ferris in The 
Turning Point and 
College Slugger will 
cheer this new novel 
n which Marty has at least reached his 
goal of being a Yankee! His heartaches 
as he struggles for acceptance on the 
world’s most famous team make this 
one of the most exciting baseball novels 
ver published $2.50 


° 
on, BASKETBALL 
f TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
2 By Forrest Anderson 


Especially designed for beginning play- 
ers and high school coaches, this great 
lustrated “how-to” book shows every- 
thing the player must learn. All the 
basic techniques are fully described and 
llustrated with hundreds of action 
irawings by Tyler Micoleau $1.50 
e 
Two basic books for model 


airplane builders 
MODEL AIRPLANE ENGINES 
By Donald K. Foote, Member, 
Academy of Model Aeronautics 


Simple, yet complete treatment of the 
theory of the internal combustion en- 
gine as applied to model airplanes 
Profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs $3.00 


AERODYNAMICS FOR 
MODEL AIRPLANES 
By Donald K. Foote 


All the information necessary to under- 
stand what makes a model airplane fly 
and to solve problems when difficulties 
arise in flying or designing 
Illustrated $3.00 
e 


From the World’s Largest 
Publisher of Sport Books 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 





|e 232 Madison Ave New York 16.0 








N° high school worth its salt is 
1 ignoring the political campaign 
this fall. For last minute boning-up on 
the campaign, the candidates, and 
American politics in general, here are 
some recent titles you will find stimu- 
lating and he.pful. 

The Political Almanac 1952, by 
George Gallup, foreword by Malcolm 
S. Forbes. (B. ¢ $5.95.) 
tains state-by-state and county-by-coun- 


ty statistics on previous election results 


Forbes Con 


The ulumate source book for data by 


which io study political trends, pat- 
terns and cycles. 


A Book About 
George Stimpson. 


American Politics, by 
(Harper, $4.95.) A 
correspondent’s 
compilation of a little- 
known facts and colorful stories about 


veteran Washington 


storehouse of 


America’s political past and present in 
bit form. Paragraphs and pages on sub- 
jects ranging from “What was the Aus 
ballot?” to “Which Presidents 

Congress at Work, by Stephen K 
Bailey and Howard D. Samuel. (Henry 
Holt, $5.) Authors “have attempted in 
this book to paint an honest and under- 
standable portrait of the United States 
Congress in the mid-twentieth century 


tralian 


were b ic helors 


in terms of dvnamic human be 
Among 
“Congress Opens 
1949”; A Day in a 
“Pork—Rivers 
Control Act, 


havior ... stories from real life.” 
chapter headings 
The First Week, 
Congressman’s Office” 
and Harbors and Flood 
1950.” 

Eisenhower: A Soldier of Democracy, 
by Kenneth S. Davis. (Bantam Books, 
revised edition 1952, 50¢.) Biography 
of the Republican candidate written 
during the last vear of World War II, 
revised and brought up-to-date. 

Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, by 
Noel F. Busch (Farrar, Straus and 
Young, $3.75.) Life story and _ profile 
of the Democratic candidate by a Life 
Magazine staff writer and experienced 
biographer. 


BONE UP 
- 4 * 


Too! 


Some relevant reading 
for October 


This Is Ike, edited by Wilson Hicks 
Henry Holt. $1 Picture 
Eisenhower, with accompanying text 
bv Gardner Soule. Starts with his an 
cestors, includes just about everything 


story. of 


along the way. 
x * * 


Portable Gibbons 

Viking Press reports that a potential 
customer wrote to inquire about their 
new Portable Gibbon, winding up, “Am 
anxious to know about this book as I’m 
very interested in small monkeys.” 

Dero Saunders, Fortune editor and a 
Gibbon enthusiast, spent 15 months of 
leisure time working on the Portable 
Gibbon. His greatest headache was sim- 
plifving the historian’s baroque punctu- 
ation Anvone wanting a couple of 
bushels of commas and semicolons, he 
tells us, may have same by sending him 
a jacket-flap from the Portable Gibbon 


New Biographies 

“She ain't hard to look at, but I don’t 
believe no woman’s going to cross the 
Rocky 
wasn't wearing petticoats.” This predic 
tion was made about Narcissa Whitman 
as she went west with her husband in 
1836. She proved it to be a false one, 
for she became one of the first women 
to complete the trip to Oregon. To 
Heaven on Horseback, by Paul Cran- 
ston (Messner, $3). 

Sidney Hillman, by Jean Gold 
Heughton, M-filin, $3), will give teen 
better 
union 


Mountains . Lewis and Clark 


understanding of this 
leader, 


agers a 
outstanding 
of labor. 
Fresh and informal is the new biog 
raphy of Winston Churchill, written by 
Taylor (Doubleday, 


and leader 


Robert Lewis 
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4VINGS .: NAVY 


WTERS « SOMBERS . TRawsPont's 
= 


The armed 
might of 
the U.S. 
presented 

in text and 
pictures in 
4 new 


books by 


MAJ. C. B. 
COLBY, 


CAP 


author of 


OUR FIGHTING 


WINGS OF OUR NAVY 


The Navy's mightiest aircraft, from tiny, 
hornet-like jets to giant seaplanes, and the 
super-speed Douglas ‘Skyrocket’ in a pic- 
ture parade of power unporalleled in Navy 
history. 


WINGS OF OUR AIR FORCE 


A complete round-up of the entire fleet, 
including aircraft that fly low and slow, 
ond jets that fly higher and faster than ever 
before — plus an exciting forecast of the 
fleet of the future. 


ARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Making use of the latest data from the 
Ordnance Department, Maj. Colby presents 
the latest and most novel, as well as the 
standard “‘tools'’ of our fighters — from 
Colt'’s .45 pistol all the way up to the "'Sky- 
sweeper’ which is so secret that only a 
model may be photographed. 


JETS OF THE WORLD 


Here, for the first time in one volume, are 
the top jets of the ranking producer nations 
in the jet supremacy race, including 12 
Russian, 16 British, 10 French, 2 Canadian, 
3 Swedish, 12 American, 1 Dutch and 2 
Argentinian. 

All of these books are bound in full 


color covers, each is 64 pages with oa 
large photograph on every page. Each $1 








AND KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


OUR FIGHTING JETS 


The up-to-the-minute book of 22 
jet planes in action photographs, 
complete with silhouettes and speci- 
fications. $1.00 








At all bookstores 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Wonderful stories about 
the wonders of nature 


by CARROLL 
LANE FENTON 


One that is brand new .... 


WILD FOLK 
IN THE WOODS 


@ The stories of the birds and 
beasts of the woods, in the 
United States and Canada. Be- 
ginning with stories of particu- 
lar creatures, such as Mowitch, 
a handsome blacktail deer, and 
Fulva, a clever red fox, Dr. 
Fenton then describes the life 
of each species — how they get 
their food, where they live, 
what they do in the winter, how 
they play. J/lustrated. 
Ages 4-12. 











$2.50 


and these all-time favorites 


ALONG THE HILL 
A field book about rocks, soils, 
shells, fossils, etc. Ages 8-12. 


ALONG NATURE'S HIGHWAY 
100 different animals and plants that 
may be found along our highways. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 
EARTH’S ADVENTURES 
The tale of our planet’s adventures 
since it was pulled out of the sun 
3,000,000,000 years ago. Ages 8-12. $4.00 


LIFE LONG AGO: 
The Story of Fossils. Ages 8-12. $5.00 


WEEJACK AND HIS NEIGHBORS 
Fourteen stories about animals of the 
fields and woods. Ages 4-8. $2.75 


WILD FOLK AT THE POND 
Tales of the creatures of pond and creek. 
Ages 4-12. $2.50 
WORLDS IN THE SKY 
By Carrot LANE FENTON and MILDRED 
ApaAMS FENTON. A simple, exciting, up- 
to-date book about astronomy that “of- 
fers a fundamental introduction to the 
‘why’ of all heavenly bodies, including 
the earth.”—WN. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review. Ages 9 up. $2.50 
ALL ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
At all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


sands, 
$1.50 





interesting 
of this 


$4.50), which gives many 
facts about the background 
great Englishman. 


Textbooks Received 

The United States and World Rela- 
tions, by Lilian T. Mowrer and Howard 
H. Cummings (McGraw-Hill, $3.48), 
up-to-date treatment of the relation of 
the 


or senior high students. Your Life as a 


| 
| 


U. S. citizen to the world—for junior | 


Citizen, by Harriet Fullen Smith (Ginn, | 


an excellent survey of the citi- 
the community, nation and 
also jr.-sr. Your Country and the 
by Robert M. Glendenning 
$3.72), attractive, to-un- 
geography 
and trade 
and how do we 


$3.72), 
zen in 
world, 
World, 
(Ginn, 
derstand 


easy 
emphasizing re- 
sources, business, 

What is democracy 
put it to work? Ruth H. Wagner and 
Ivah E (Schuman, $3) answer 
this Put Democracy to 
Work grade and junior high 


readers. 


Green 
in 
for middle 


question 


For Literary Reference 

Do trouble locating 
on costumes of times past? We 
mend — the English Costume 
(Crown Publishers, $7.50), by Doreen 
gives sketches 


data 
recom- 


vou have 


new 


Yarwood, which and de- 
tails ot 
from the second century, 
In addition to 
details, this new 


1] attractive 


For Your Professional Shelf 

How to use Problem Solving in the 
classroom? How can teach good 
study methods? How 
cedures organized? You 
and many 


stumes 
to 1950. 
ot 


has 


women’s ¢ 
B.C 
sketches 
volume 


men’s and 
numerous 
reterenc Cc 


color plates 


vou 
can group pro 
will find 
answers tor questions 
on teaching methods in Nelson L. Bos- 
sing’s Teaching in Secondary Schools 
(1952 edition, Houghton, Mifflin, $ 

A much-needed and readable book in 
the historv of education ( 1900-1950) 
is ready for educators Fifty 
Years of American Education by Edgar 
W. Knight (Ronald Press, $4.75) 

One of the nsible books on 
general education that we have 
recently John P. Wynn's General 
Education in Theory and Practice 
(Bookman Asssociates ) 


be 
these 


now im 


most se 
seen 


is 


Publishing Briefs 

Nicolas Mordvinoft 1951 
Caldecott Award for finest picture book 
of vear) actual printing inks in 
painting the pictures of Garden City’s 
New Illustrated Just So Stories 
Marv Louise Sloan, chairman, Book 
Evaluation Committee, Children’s Li- 
brarv Assn. of the A. L. A., has sent us 
the committee's attractive list, “Distin- 
guished Children’s Books of 1951,” 
available from Sturgis Printing Co., Box 
552, Sturgis, Mich. Special prices for 
quantities imprinted with library or 
Harpy R. Fincu 


winner of 


used 


school name. 


| GROSSET & DUNLAP 
| 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


SIGNATURE BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED FOR 
THE 8-TO-12-YEAR OLD 


of history's most famous 
men and women. 


THE STORY OF 


Abraham! Ancoln 


Exciting, Inspiring, 
rue - to - Life Stories 
With 30 Ulustrations 
By Leading Aritsts! 
Beautifully Bound! 
Stimulate the intelli- 
ence — awaken the 
interest and imagina 
tion of your 8-to-12 
% year old students 
with Signature 
Books! In these 
warmly human stories, 
childhood experiences and 
later triumphs of great statesmen, scientists and 
explorers vividl come to life’ Authentically 
written by noted authors of juvenile books, these 
entertaining books make historical events easier to 
learn . easier to understand . easier to remem- 
ber! Prepared and edited by Enid LaMonte Mead- 
owcroft, well-known children’s reading authority 
Highly recommended by leading educators 








VALUABLE TEACHING AID © YOURS FREE! 
“Get- Acquainted” Offer to Teachers Only! 
m quantities of Signature Book study 
niaining a short story, complete playlet 
sted class activities based on "The 
Washington are avatlable to 
without charge ! We lt also send 9 picture- 
highlighting events from the lives 
famous Signature Book heroes. Introduce 
yourself — and your students to Signature 
hs, without cost 
Write today to 


ventions Dept. SX, Grosset and Dunlap, 
107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Special 
Claiir 
units, «¢ 
and 
Story 
you— 
tory charts 








these SIGNATURE BOOKS now available 


More on the way! 


% 1) THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by David 
Hendrickson 
*% 2) THE STORY OF DAVY CROCKETT 
By pid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by C. 
B. Fal 
* 3) THe STORY OF THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 
By Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
Harve Stein. 

%& 4) THE STORY OF ULYSSES S$. GRANT. 
By Jeannette Covert Nolan. Illustrated by Lynd 


ar 
¥ 5) THE STORY OF ROBERT E. LEE. 
By Iris Vinton. Illustrated by John Alan Maxwell. 
% 6) THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by Warren 
eee wee a 
%& 7) THE STORY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
aret Leighton. Illus. by Corinne Dillon. 
8) THE S TORY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
By Paid TaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
Edward A. 
*% 9) THE sony’ OF LOUIS PASTEUR. 
By Alida Sims Malkus. ye by Jo Spier. 
% 10) THE STORY OF LAFAYETT 
By Hazel Wilson. Illustrated by Edy Legrand. 
we 11) THE STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Enid fe ~ Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
Edward A. son. 
*% 12) THE STORY OF BUFFALO BILL. 
By Edmund Collier. Illustrated by Nicholas 





Eggenhofer. 














Picture Story of Congress 


Among new books that have come to 
our attention recently two deal with the 
two topics uppermost in social studies 
teaching this year of a presidential elec- 
tion. One is Capitol Hill by Desider 
Holisher and Graham Beckel (Henry 
Schuman, New York, 143 pp. $3.50) 
and the other, World Horizons for 
Teachers by Leonard S. Kenworthy 
(Teachers College, Columbia, New 
York, 160 pp. $3.25). 

Capitol Hill is subtitled “The Story 
of Congress in Text and Pictures.” It is 
an unusually attractive book for its 
clarity of pictures and readable type. 
Simply written in style, it is suitable 
reading for junior high school students, 
vet substantive enough to be of interest 
to senior high students. The 
book is to be commended for its de- 
scription, rather than mere definition of 
“good citizenship” and 


school 


' 
sucn 


terms as 
“democracy.” The pictures are both his 
and contemporary showing room 
interiors of the well as 
groups of students touring Washington. 

Holisher’s photography and Beckel’s 
bring the actual 


toric 
Capitol as 


teaching experience 


workings of Congress to the classroom 


World Horizons for Teachers is dedi- 
cated by the author “to teachers every- 
where who striving to become 
world-minded.” This is a book for 
teachers. “Most programs of education 
for world-mindedness,” the author says 
in Chapter V, “start at the wrong spot. 
They plunge into studies of other lands 
and peoples, relationships between na- 
tions, international institutions, the 
United Nations, and world government. 
Important as these are, the place to 
begin a program is with the integration 
of individuals, the development of 
wholesome personalities, the formation 
. Teachers, he 


are 


of mature persons.” 
maintains, need appreciation, informa- 
tion and faith as well as methods and 
materials. Two outstanding values in 
this book are the citations of practices 
for creating world-minded children and 
the listing of organizations, services 
and agencies which will provide help to 
teachers in the form of publications or 
speakers. If your own faith in U.N. is 
flagging, or if you feel beaten down by 
recent attacks on internationalism, here 
is a book to renew your zeal. 

~Haro_p M. Lonc 





Where to Find It 


Continued from page 44 T) 
Business Machines, 
Typewriters, Duplicators 
Burro Adding Machine C 
\ 32, Mic! A 
le nacr 
1020 W 
r, offset 
ies.) 
5700 W. To Ave Cc 
Supplies, duplicators folding 


nes.) 
Adams St 
o! duplicator, fo 

cago 


ma- 


2243 W farrisor I 
itors and liquid, ge n and off 
Supply Co., 9014 okfield Ave., 
eld, Il. (Duplicating.) 
1850 S. Kostne Ave 

Duplicators and supplies.) 
nternational Busi Machine Corp 

Madison Ave., New York 
Pho Corp., 303 State 

a F Copying machines 
Remingt Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 

(Accounting, addins calculating dupli- 
ng machines; typewriters.) 

Inc., 3721 N. Palmer St., Mil- 
Wis. (Fluid duplicator.) 
ter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 


portable, typewriters; 


Gel.Ster 

Brookf 
Heyer Corp Chicago 
590 


Rochester 


Denead 
sta 


ca 

Rex 
waukee 12 

Royal Typew 
(Electric, standard 
carbon paper, ribbons, business 
supplies.) 

L. C. Smith & C 
Washington St 
machines, duplicators 
writers and supplies.) 

Speed-O-Print Corp 1801 W 
Ave., Chicago. (Duplicating.) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave =. 2. © 
(Accounting and adding type- 
writers: carbon papers, ribbons, supplies 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14 Ill. ( Duplicators.) 


nachines 


Typewriters, 701 E 
N. Y. (Adding 
supplies, type- 


orona 
Syracuse 1 
and 


Larchmont 


macnines; 


Flags, Jewelry, Plaques, Trophies 
Allied School Supply Co., 454 Michigan Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. (Flags, banners.) 
X indicates advertisement in this issue contain- 
ing additional information. 


American Bronze Sign & Tablet Co., 317 W 
45 St., N. Y. 19 

American Flag and Banner Co., 
born St., Chicago 2, Ill. (Flags 
bronze tablets, athletic 
boards etc.) 

Annin & Co., 85 Fifth 
Flags, accessories.) 
Award Incentive 160 Broadway, 

Rings, pins jewelry.) 

L. G. Balfour Co., 521 Fifth Ave., 
Jewelry. class rings, pins.) 
Dettra Flag Co., Oaks, Montgomery Co., Pa 
Genera! Bronze Corp., Stewart Ave., Garden 
City L. I .. Y 
Greene In 
(Jewelry 
nternational 
ns. N. ¥. 
Meierjohan-Wengler Metal 
W. 9 St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
letal Arts Co., 742 Portland Ave., 

21,N. ¥ 
Bros. 27 E 
(Jewelry, rings, 
United States Bronze 
way N. Y. 12 


127 N. Dear- 
honor rolls, 
letters, bulletin 


Ave. New York 


N. ¥. 2 


New York 


175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 


ignia Co 


3ronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22 


Craftsmen, 1102 
Rochester 
Monroe St 


pins, etc.) 
Sign Co 


Spies Chicago 


570 Broad- 


Mats, Charts, Atlases, Globes 

Aero Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Plastic maps.) 

Bacon and Vincent Co., Inc., 1 Ellicott St., 
3uffalo 3, N. Y. (Cram’s Teaching Aids.) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Il 

Friendship Press, 257 

C. S. Hammond & Co 


St., 


N. Y. 10 
N. Y 


Fourth Ave 
521 Fifth Ave., 


‘ 
Rand McNally & Co., 


536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 
Replogle 
cago 
*School House Books 
Angeles 49, Calif 
literature or American 


Globes, 325 N. Hoyne Ave. Chi- 
12026 Kearsarge St., 
(Maps of English 
literature. ) 


Los 


Study Courses 

Bureau of University 
Newton, Mass 

x Intercollegiate 
Boston, Mass 

International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa 

*%Laborde Travel Agency 1776 Bway. N. Y 

Trans World Airlines, 80 East 42 St., N. Y 


Travel, 11 Boyd St., 


Tours, 419 Boylston St 
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; 
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Books that bring other 
places and other worlds 
right next door 


CHILDREN OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


By HELUIZ WASHBURNE and 
<j QC. DC tanauta) 


A fascinating and unusual book—a 
true story of children in the Arctic, 
based on the memories of Anauta, a 
real Baffin Island Eskimo. The story 
moves through the four seasons, and 
with it the boy Salumo lives through 
the danger, fun and excitement of life 
northland. Jilustrated by 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


in the far 


KURT WIESE. 


ELECTRONICS 
EVERYWHERE 


By PROFESSOR A. M. LOW 


Ours is the age in which man has 
learned to harness infinitesimal par- 
ticles to produce almost magical power 
for the home, for industry and for 
almost every aspect of daily living. 
Here, in simple, non-technical terms, 
is an explanation of the wonders of 
the atomic age and of the meaning 
and significance of electrons. There is 
also a special chapter on the future 
of atomic energy. Diagrams. 
High school age. 


FIVE BOYS 
IN A CAVE 


The secret investi- 
gation of a myster- 
ious tunnel leads 
five young explorers 
into the labyrinths 
of little-known limestone caves, Their 
descent into the unknown depths and 
the discovery of an underground river 
make a thrilling experience and a trial 
of character as well as of muscle. 
“When a thriller for boys over twelve 
has not only mystery and suspense but 
also fine writing and good character 
drawing it is news indeed... an ex- 
citing, unforgettable book.” —WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review. $2.50 


$2.50 


At all bookstores 





THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 210 Modison Ave., N.Y. 16 





For nature lovers 
young and old 


PUTNAM'S 
Nature Field Books 


FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVITIES 
By WILLIAM HILLCOURT, author of Scout 
Field Book, ew. Suggestions for laying 
trails, studying plant and animal life, 
etc. Wlustrated. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF WESTERN WILD 

FLOWERS. By MARGARET ARMSTRONG. A 
handy guide to instant identification. 500 
illustrations in black and white, and 48 
color plates $5.00 


FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND 
THEIR MUSIC. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
How w identify birds by their songs, 
color, and characteristics. Many illustra- 
tions; songs reproduced in musical nota- 
von $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS 
By W. T. OLCOTT. Information on all stars 
and heavenly bodies that can actually 
be seen with the naked eye. With 50 
diagrams $3.00 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. A 
guide to wild flowers and shrubs. 32 
color plates, 276 drawings. 558 pages. 


$3.95 

FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND 
STREAMS. By ANN HAVEN MORGAN. First- 
hand descriptions of fish, insect, reptile 
and plant life. 23 color plates, 314 line 


cuts. 42 photographs. 464 pages. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES OF 
NORTH AMERICA AND CANADA 
By KARL P. SCHMIDT and D. DWIGHT DAVIS. 
The only complete field book on snakes 
4 color plates, 80 photographs. 103 draw- 
ings. 375 pages $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. By FREDERIC B. LOOMIS. 
The basic held book for mineralogists, 
newly revised. 50 color illustrations, 50 
line cuts. 50 photographs. 370 pages. 


$3.95 

FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS 
By FRANK E. LUTZ. All commonly observed 
insects and their an:azing habits. Over 
$00 line cuts and 151 insects in true 
color. 510 pages. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES 


AND SHRUBS. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
A complete guide for the U. S. and 
Canada. 44 pages of maps, 16 color 
plates, 130 line drawings, 50 crayon 
drawings. 554 pages. $3.95 


ft all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Trave 


YOOD news from Uncle Sam! Sab- 
batical granted for travel 
may deducted from 
Federal income tax 
Official authority for this newsworthy 
statement is E. 1. McLarney, deputy 
of internal revenue, who 


leaves 


purposes now be 


commissioner! 


rules: “It is the opinion of this office 


that in order for traveling expenses to 
be deductible by teachers on sabbatical 
leave, the leave must be granted for 
travel purposes. In other words, travel 
hers on 


ing expenses incurred by tea 


any pur 


sabbatical leave granted for 
pose other than for travel would not 
allowable deduction for 


, } . 
purpose s 


constitute an 
Federal income tax 

Slowly, but 
see, educational 
The government's 


blessing” on 


we're happy to 
into 


surely 

travel is coming 
its own “financial 
sabbaticals — is 


out 


traveling 
encouraging. Try 
study abroad, for 
ruling, 


figuring 
example 
and 


highly 
a vear's 
this new 


on the basis of 


see how the costs come down 

Tourist Flight Figures 

Facts and figures 
definite 


More official news 


released last week showed a 


success story of aviation—tourist class. 
About 150,000 persons flew the Atlan 
tic during May, and July last 
summer. In 1951 100,000) flew 
the same route. This 50 per cent pas 


th prices 


June, 


ibout 


senger increase proves that wi 
down, people can and will go farther 
Tourist fares 1953 look 
promising. With this vear’s experience 
next vear will 


for summer 
behind them, airlines 
fer further tourist improvements. 

For tourist 


air flight, see page 52-T 


a personal peek into a 


Latest in Packages 


B.O.A.C Airways 


(British Overseas 
Corporation) comes up with a special 
‘Pre-Coronation Package Tour.” Two 
weeks in England for $507 covers all 
expenses. Package tickets to 
seven London hit shows of vour choice, 
as well as to London, Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Windsor Castle, ete. 
(Folder from B.O.A.( 342 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17.) 

A full hit schedule is on tap for 
London theatre-goers, too. Forty plays 
and revues to choose from. Lunt and 
Fontanne will open Noel Coward’s new 
comedy, Quadrille. Four leading British 
actresses, Edith Evans, Sybil Thorn- 
dvke, Kathleen Harrison, and Wendy 
Hiller will star in The Waters of the 
Moon. South Pacific and Call Me 
Madam are doing just fine on the other 
side of the Atlantic, too—and at half 


features 


tours 


Bin 


The milkman arrives in a Lancashire, 
England, town and Rose Mary Wil- 
cox (Jamestown, N. Y.) wins an Hon- 
orable Mention. Enter the 1952 Travel 
Photo Awards. Deadline —Dec. 1, 
1952. Details from the Travel Editor. 


the price of a New York production. 
The best seat in any theatre in London 
than $3, with no long waiting 


for tickets 


1S less 


Visitor from the Islands 


Our attractive visitor this 
month was Margaret Waiwaiole of 
Honolulu, Hawaii Travel Counselor for 
United Air Lines. 

Her tales of Aloha Week were prac 
tically Feasts, festivals, 
sports events, and dances highlight this 
colorful October period throughout the 
islands. Night featuring _ pit- 
roasted pig, fresh pineapple, cocoanut 
dishes, and seafood, end with hulas by 
torchlight. Islanders wear original na- 
tive costumes borrowed from Bishop 
Museum for the occasion. 

Don’t worry if you can’t make it this 
October. savs Margaret. Colorful events 
go on the year round and the heart- 
felt Hawaiian welcome is always ready! 


most 


irresistible 


feasts, 


In Brief... 


Package tours now being planned 
for the Dominican Republic. All-ex- 
pense trips, $150 up, will cover coun 
tryside, seaside, and mountain resorts 
of the island. . Hiking enthusiasts 
can take a 2,100-mile walk from Maine 
to Georgia, if they like. Appalachian 
Trail Conference announces the 266- 
mile trail in Maine has sportsmen’s 
spaced at one-day intervals. 

—Marcaret E. McDonatp 


camps 





YES-IT’S TRUE! 


MR.WIZARD 
of TV FAME.. 


is now in book form with explana- 
tions of more than 150 fascinating 
and instructive wonders of science 
for your students. 


Pronounced by Educators as one of the most 
constructive children's programs ever tele- 
cast. Mr. WIZARD has also swept to unpre- 
cedented National popularity with children 
of all ages. Wholesome, fascinating, helpful 
in adding great interest to classroom work 
and science studies; Mr. WIZARD has now 
been put between covers to give scores of 
his best experiments with copious photo- 
graphic illustrations taken from life In 256 
pages he explains weather, mechanics, pres- 
sure, physics, chemistry, and gravity with 
wonderous simplicity; outlines many instruc- 
tive exp riments the child can make with 
materials found in any home MR WIZARD'S 
SC'TENCE SECRETS promises to be one of 
the greatest helps offered teachers this 
season. Price $3.00 


Brought to you by 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


Publishers of these helpful 
and interest-compelling books 


other 


YOUNG CRAFTSMAN. Ente sre ains and tr ains young 
minds and hi s e ce 
velops skills, re source fulne an elt 

More than 450 practical « 
instructions and clear pictures and 
Price $2.00. 


diz gi ‘ams 


GUIDE TO HOME REPAIRS. More than 640 illus- 
trations and ea od instructions show 
how to save bandvads ‘ad eo rs in home repairs 
Youngsters from 12 up can use it successfully 
Price 50. 


CHRISTMAS HAND BOOK. Money saving collec 
tion of idez ar tructions fo ifts. Peacoat 
tions and tors, 4 asily made hon e. Save as 
much as $50.00 every year making unique 
presents. Price $2.00. 


GUIDE TO GOOD HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 
Written, compiled and edi ’ Joe 
Godfrey, Jr. This is the m ost practic al. 
published for the Hunter and ‘Trapper 
old. Price $3.00. 


100 BEST WOODWORKING PROJECTS. No addi- 
tional blue prints neec Jiagrams easure- 
ments, step-by-step oon ict — show easy way 
to build 100 useful home ‘ond garden accessories 


Price $2.00. 
PLANNING YOUR HOME WORKSHOP. A “must 


for beginners; a valua old timer s 
shows how to plan, e mong m cainte b & hones wo 
shop. Compiled and edited by Sam Brown the 
famous authority. Price $2.50. 


23 BOATS YOU CAN BUILD. Limited tools, inex- 

perience, no handicap when you follow more than 
boo plans, diagrams, photos and working drawings 
included in these step-by-step instructions ower 
and sail—boats of all sizes. Price $2.00—includes 
materials lists 


WHAT TO MAKE FOR CHILDREN. a 
scrap materials are utilized to crea 
doll-houses, wheel-cars a things that “go for 
younger children. Price .00. 


book ever 
young or 


tools 
5 toys, 


At your bookseller or order direct from 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


200 E. Ontario S$t., Dept. 5710, Chicage 11, Illinois 





16 mm. Films 
(Continued from page 16-T) 


~—available from Alan Shilin Productions 
(450 West 56th, N. Y. 19). (One of 
their earlier films, Seminoles of the 
Everglades, was an award winner in 
Scholastic Teacher's 1951 sponsored 
film category. ) Fallen Eagle (21 min., 
color) presents the Sioux Indians—their 
former greatness and power as con- 
trasted with their present poverty and 
problems. Ends with work by the gov- 
ernment to assist this tribe. Commen- 
tary and content particularly dramatic. 
Giant of the North (21 min., color) 
gives us Alaska—its vast resources, its 
America’s defense, life of the 
Eskimos, Alaska’s future 
» documentary. 

From Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice (45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20), 
three new sponsored films. What Makes 
Us Tick (12 min., color, animated car- 
toon, sponsored by New York Stock 
Exchange). Basic facts about the Stock 
Exchange and how it works. Through 
John Q. Public’s search for information 
we learn about stocks, investment bank- 
ers, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, how stocks are handled in the 
Exchange. All simplified and_ basic. 
Good content for economics classes, but 
expect a lot of laughs from your class 
as the film is heavily larded with corny 
does not detract from 


role in 
Point Hope 
promise. Fins 


humor—which 
teaching values. 

Opportunity U.S.A. (25 min., spon- 
Investment Bankers Assn. 
Another good item for eco- 
nomics. Shows how American business 
and the American standard of living 
have grown, financed by the savings of 
the people. The narrator interviews 
several people: a modern farmer 
man shop owner, partners in small en- 
terptise, owner of larger and growing 
business. Each describes how he got 
capital, what he does with savings. In 
the second half an investment banker 
describes handling of savings, where 
investment bankers get money to invest, 
how businesses get funds from the in 
vestment banker, common and preferred 
stocks, underwriting of new securities. 
Clear exposition of how saved funds of 
many individuals are turned into capital 
goods, and how this process fits into our 


sored by the 
of America). 


one- 


economic set-up. 

The New Paul Bunyan 
color, sponsored by Weverhauser For- 
est Products) describes modern lum- 
bering and its constant effort to protect 
and rebuild American forest resources. 
Opens with brief resume of legendary 
Paul Bunyan, pointing out destructive- 
ness of early lumbering methods. Shows 
in some detail many modern lumbering 
processes, milling, making of by-prod- 
ucts, protection of forests and reseeding. 


(29 min., 


Good for geography and conservation. 





Action and 

excitement in 

two new he-man 
stories by 


WILFRED 
McCORMICK 


} Creator of BRONC BURNETT 


FIRST AND TEN 


@ Introducing Dyke Redman — a 
new hero and a new type of story 
for the eager readers of all the 
McCormick books. Dyke's a strap- 
ping sophomore at Monticello Col- 
lege, and though his football career 
opens with a 90-yard-run in the 
wrong direction, he changes in a 
year from a “galloping goat” to a 
“galloping great.’ His story cap- 
tures the action and excitement of 
college football and Dyke will soon 
win star billing in fiction for boys. 

Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


EAGLE SCOUT 


@ How Bronc Burnett 

earns the coveted Eagle 

Scout badge and saves _ 
the day for Sonora 
Scout Troop at the 
Scout Ranch in New 
Mexico makes a story 

full of suspense as well 

as authentic Scout lore. It 


AN/ 

also 
means fresh adventures for the 
popular hero of Wilfred McCor- 
mick’s Bascball and Football series. 


Ages 10-12. $2.50 


The BRONC BURNETT books 
The Baseball Series: 
THE THREE- -TWO PI 
Tc 
LEGION TOURNEY 
FIELDER’S CHOICE 
BASES LOADED 
GRAND. -SLAM HOMER 
The Football Series: 
oe TACKLE 
AMBLING HALFB 
QUICK KicK paid 
r ‘ 
he a Times Says: 
is BRONC BuR 
developing ge re 
SUper-special!"’ 


is 
something 
Each $2.50 





At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





50-T 





SELECTED FOR YOUR 
“CHRISTMAS 
BOOK BAZAAR” 





Personality 
in the Making 


The Fact-Finding Report of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


idited by Helen ee Witmer 
| Ruth Kotinsky. Th 


imm 


Westerr 
Here 


“SPC CK, 


NJAMIN 


for 
L EON: ARD 
Assoc lation 
1 Childrer 
$4.50 


Choosing 
the Right College 


by Annette Turngren. Practical 
questions asked by 
who wants to 
make up his own mind about 
j good deal more than 

to choosing youl! 
briefing on 
life.”"—San 
$2.50 


answers to 
every leen-age 


aisUO a 


of campus 


Chronicle 


Delinquents 
in the Making 


Paths to Prevention 


by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard ae School A fr 
ively presenta 


esh 
vigorous id | 
ntil ‘data on 
iy and 
ad by 


now 


1IDOOK for 


Clal WorkKel 


‘ all who wo! 
SSO ition with your I 
LEONARD W. M.: AYO 

Association fo: 
ippled Children 


the 





At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St New York 16, N. Y. \ 
| 





li iin 


New Look in Letters 
page 18-T) 


Continued from 


letters. Words 


were accommodate 


most frequently 
incidentally, 
supersede. Confused most 
often affect and effect, 
ind principal 

Among itther faults 
vere long rambling letters, 


(in SOO 


2 500 


missed 
recomme nd 
were prin iple 


found in tl 
letters 


trite expressions letters were 


1,400 vhiskered 


. ] ' . 
nately tw pa I rT 


xpressions or ip 


prox vative 
statements ind “p irrangement ot 
material 
Discussed in lapter 1s the 


NOMA National Oth Manage 
Association tte which 


} 
nits the 


ment 
" 
simp 
] 7 
salutation 
stituted the subject 
, 


the ¢ 


Uses 


date 


ind 


mmplime ntar 
left-bloc with 
inside addre SS 


} 


signature beg 


extreme 


subic body. 
Inning ft margin) 
} 


, 
Such a letter would save time 


ind energy 
er, NOMA 
Many othe 


may De 


typed 


for the tvpist and the 


I read 


laims 

is on let 
from book 
desk or for the 


interesting ide 


obtained 


' 


ters this 


Order a ¢ py for your 


} 


school library 


LL FOR ENGLISH 


users of the new 
English Lan- 


enturyv-Croftts ) re 


dend that p 

Curr 

Arts Appl 

ceive is 49 pages ot « Ile 

isted on page 189 of 
latest books rticles 


| ] 
urriculum ng ins 


One di 
NCTI 
Judge 
nt bibliography 
I L \ il 


n such topics 
Uiuace ind 
to the rest of 
nethods, the hi 


| differences 


teaching 
writte tion, teach 


] 
hing 


teaching | ig, teaching 
ype 
' 


reading 


New Books for Study and Reference 
What did writers from 
ibout George Washington? The 


Alfred Brvan was s 


1775 to 1865 sa 
late Wil 


) greatly interested 


that he developed George Washington in 
American Literature, 1775-1865, now pub- 
lished by Columbia Univ. Press ($4). 

Louis Cazamian’s The Development of 
English Humor, Part I, was first published 
by Macmillan in 1930. M. Cazamian has 
extended this authoritative work so that it 
now traces the development 
of English humor in literature from Beowulf 
to Addison. Title: The Development of 
English Humor, Parts I and IL. One vol- 
ime, $6, Duke Univ. Press 

If students of 


ional 


psy hologic: il 


modern linguistics have 
grammar will be dis 
alternative 


} 


tradit 
the future and an 
explaining our language based 
tic research will take its place 
Univ. of Mich.), dean of 

The of Eng 


no longer need our 


Structure 


t to explain the 


erTms 
} 

ences, and that many 

terms now In Use do not re ly ex 


they are supposed to explain 
Brace, $3.) 
who wish to understand our 
" in language better: Words and 
Way f American English, bys 
Pyles (Random House, $3.50 
Students and readers of William Faulk 
ner will welcome Irving William 
Faulkner a Critical Study Random 
House, $3). This is a readable vol 
the ¢ pbell-I William 
Critic al aici published 
of Oklahoma Press last 


what 
} ] 
Amer 


Phomas 


Howe s 


more 
than ster 
I aulkne ’ a 


} 
by the 


tithe 
University 
veal 

Milton readers 
John Milton: the 
in Analysis, by 


Don't miss Poems of Mr 
1645 Edition, 
Cleanth Brooks and 
Edward Hardy (Harcourt, Brace, 

New modern English translation by 
Nevill Coghill of Ch Canterbury 
Tales Books, $2.75 is one ot 
the best we have seen recently 

If You Are Writing a Book: Helptul 
pamphlet just published by the Dryden 
Press 31 W. 54 St.. N. Y. 19. It discusses 
How Many ( opies Shall IT Make? 
‘What Kind of Paper Shall I Use?”—“Does 
Neatness Count?”—“Ilustrations and Art 
Work’ —“Sending the Manuscript”—“What 
the Editor Does.” Send a three-cent stamp 


for your copy to the address 


with Essay 
John 


$3.75) 


cers 


) 
Penguin 


ibove 
+ 


I nglish chairman 
His gh School, 
New York 
eeds Prot 
Roody 
Bullock 
colleg 


wr ‘ 


Dr. Jose ph Mersand 
I r Island City N. ¥ 
fe 1952 33 president of the 
State English Council. He suc 
Strang L of ¢ gate Sarah I 
Ny wk 1S high school \ p.; M inie 
Buffalo, el Sister M. Sylvia, 
V.p llen Mur} phy Vestal, sec.; 
Bootht treas On the exec 
Lawson; Ethel Henning, Sol 
Ithaca; Helen Stiles 


ouise Wilson 
ur; Millard McCune, Schenevus 


iwson 
m p 


utive commit 


Hortense Harris 
Mass.) High 

is local committee chairman for 
NCTE’S 42nd annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Nov. 27-29. Vice-chair 
man is Jose ph A. Shea, State Teachers Col 
lege, Worcester. Honorary chairman is Dr 
Winifred H. Nash, former advisory board 
member of Scholastic magazines. 


energetic 


it Gloucester 





3 ACT COMEDY 


12 w., 5 m., 1 interior set 


Adapted from the 
original material of 
5 R. J. Mann by Perry Clark 


AS A PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


The famous, engaging, trouble 
getting-into, English teacher, is presented here 
in ¢ charming comedy that will especially 
delight your audience. Against her will 

Miss Brooks is suddenly saddled with the 

job of presenting the high school play, 

and the uproarious complications that result 

make this one of the most hilarious 
we've ever 


and true-to-life comedies 


had the pleasure to offer. 


Royalty $35.00 . Price 85c 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 


12] 


“~~~. BIRD SONGS 


Bi Hie os RIGHT IN 


q} ee Y“ YOUR CLASSROOM 


merican 


J 
Ww Ongs 
e@ These records bring the bird songs 

of America’s woods, sea coasts and 
prairies right into your classroom. 
121 different birds are recorded in 
two volumes on red vinylite. An 
announcer identifies each bird be- 
fore it sings. 
Recorded for the Albert R. Brand 


Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory 
of Ornithology, Cornell University. 
VOLUME | 
Six 1¢ 
VOLUME Iti 


Five 1 
All records 
chines 





’ 


fp. 


\e 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING ASSOCIATES) 
o division of Cornell University Press / 
Roberts Place, Ithaco, New York 





| 





| 600 ft.; 


} care fully. 


Sound Advice 


New Film Cleaner and Conditioner 


A new film cleaning fluid called Ecco | 


#1500 is said to do everything you 


could ask of a film cleaner except mend 
torn sprocket holes. It removes dust, oil | 


and finger marks, lubricates the 
that it won't chatter in your projector, 
keeps it pliable, masks surface scratches, 
and discourages the subsequent accumu 
lation of dust by eliminating the static 
electricity that ordinarily attracts and 
holds dust particles. Write for the leaflet 
#1500 to Electro-Chemical 
60 Franklin St., East 
They 


automatic 


on Ecco 
Products Corp.. 
Orange, N. J. 


Neumade 


recommend 
film cleaning unit 


for cleaning film with Ecco #1500 rap- | 


effectively. and economically. 


idly 
New 16mm Arc Projector 

Using the Strong Junior High In 
tensity arc lamp and rectifier and a spe 
built RCA are head projector 
Gallagher Films, Inc., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, is 
making a 16mm _ projector which 
operates from outlet. 
It is said to be more portable than other 
and can be placed on 
ordinary furniture as well as on its own 
table without damage. Suitable for use 
outdoors as well as in large halls where 
this kind of brighter light source is a 
necessity, especially for color film. 


cially 
assembly, 

7th St., 
new 
any ordinary AC 


arc projectors, 


Professional Tape Duplicating 
Is Not Expensive 

A-V Tape 
Ave., N. Y. ( 


io, or is” 


Libraries, Inc., 
»., Will duplicate any 3.75”, 
per-second tape, 
same 
own prerecorded tapes, at these prices: 
single track tapes, first 1-10 copies, 
$1.50 each for 1200-ft. $1.10 for 
600-ft. reels; 11-50 copies, $1.00 
1200-ft. reels, $0.70 for 600-ft. reels. 
Double track tapes, first 1-10 copies, 
$1.60 each for 1200-ft. reels, $1.20 for 
11-50 copies, $1.10 for 1200-ft., 
$0.80 for 600-ft. reels. prices 
do not include tape. They will use tapes 


reels, 


These 


supplied by you, or you may choose to | 


let them furnish the tapes at market 
s quantity discounts. 
you furnish 


prices } 

The ea master tape 
will be danlicated so edit it 
The majority of their cus- 
professional broadcasters 


exactly, 


tomers are 
who must have exact facsimiles of their 
original recordings. 


A-\ Tape Libraries are affiliated with | 


Audio & Video Products Corp., distrib- 
utors of Ampex tape recorders. Some of 
the high-quality demonstration 
tapes which C., J. LeBel and I presented 
at the speech conventions a couple of 


very 


years ago were recorded and duplicated | 


with their help and their equipment 
—WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


» | 
film so | 


the 


639 | 





730 Fifth 


using | 
equipment that duplicates their | 


for | 





Older girls 
find 
themselves 
and 
their friends 
in the novels 


of 
MARY 
STOLZ 


HER THREE 
EVER-POPULAR NOVELS ARE: 


To Tell 
Your Love 


“A wise and sensitive story of 
first love.-—N. Y. Times. “An 
unusually fine, mature book.”— 
Library Journal. “Adds up to a 
rich story with an insight into hu- 
man_ relationships —N. Y. 
Herald Tribune 


The Organdy 
Cupcakes 


“This novel about nursing has 
freshness of touch... and charm 
in heroines.”"——ViRGINIA Kirkus. 
“This tale is told so well, with 
such human and lovable overtones 
that it is both moving and con- 
vincing.”—Saturday Review 


The Sea Gulls 
Woke Me 


“It has the humor, the sharp 
awareness of character and scene 
which have made her one of the 
best present-day novelists for old- 
er girls.’—N. Y. Times Book 
Review 


At all bookstores, each $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


re lime bine lhe nada A stiee Pon i 








yailable for 
howings vee 


SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 

White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up 

to-date story about rubber — in 

terestingly and dramatically told 
WRITE TO: 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y 


Kindly state preferred show 
ing date and alternate date 








A 


Why the Chimes Rang 


” Price 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 36 
7623 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 








FREE FILMS 


e listed, classifiec 
1 separa ndexed by subject, title and 


irce in the New, 1952 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


More 300 free film 


Easy to Use 
approva 


Authoritative — Comprehensive 
Available for $6.00 on 30 days 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph. Wis 











BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You con obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
for 95 per order of 
only C 100 cards 
Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
mony with announcements manufactured by any 
company using highest quality stock 

learn about our Personal Card fund raising plan 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40° 
for your senior class treasury 


FILL. OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


PRINTCRAFT 


Name 


1509 Maple Street 


Dept. T 
5 Pennsylvania 


Scranton >, 


Title 
Name of School 
Address 


and State 
PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES 2 
COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES __ 


City 


Rainhow Across 


HE best news I've heard in a long 
time was the decision of the major 
winter, to set up tourist- 
This was just 


cheap, fast 


airlines, last 
flight service to Europe 
what I'd been looking for 
transportation to Europe via well-estab- 
lished airlines. The saving in travel time 
meant ten extra days abroad! What's 
the little than 
tourist class aboard ship 

reservations with a few 


more, cost was more 

I made my 
misgivings. though not as regards safety. 
Accidents on trans-oceanic flights with 
reputable airlines are few and far be 
tween, chiefly, I suspect, because there's 
no possibility of bouncing down through 
i cloud and encountering a mountain 
peak. But I did think that the plane 
might be crowded and uncomfortable 
As it turned out, I was wrong. Our seats 
were comfortable, with plenty of leg- 
room. Even more important, from be 
ginning to end I found the same friendly 
and excellent service for which airline 
personnel have become justly famous. 

I had booked round-trip to Paris on 
Pan- American's “Rainbow Flight” 
$522. The day before I left, Pan-Am 
telephoned, confirming the flight and 
making sure that I understood at what 
time I should be at the airlines terminal 
in New York. At this point, I started to 
take notes. Here is my reconstruction of 
them 

At the time I check in and 
have my weighed. Tourist- 
flight entitled to 44 


pounds of luggage. In addition, you may 


proper 
baggage 
passengers are 
carry with you a camera reading mat 
ter, a coat, an umbrella, and a knee rug 
should you feel so inclined. It’s a good 
idea to siphon off into a pocketbook or 
light canvas bag a few personal effects 
such as toothbrush, hairbrush, razor or 
cosmetics 
Once my bags are okaved, thev are 
taken out of my hands and I don’t have 
to think about them again. Meals are 
the only extras aboard tourist flights. So 
I purchase two tickets, one for lunch 
dinner at $1.75 and the other for break- 
fast at 50 cents. Along with other pas- 
sengers for our Rainbow Flight, I climb 
into the Idlewild Airport bus ($1.25). 
Our plane, like the rest in the Rain- 
bow a four-engine DC-6B 
We file aboard to our assigned seats. 
There are 79 passengers aboard this 
flight plus a crew of eight. Outside, me- 
chanics scurry about the plane. The 


service, 1S 


BY PATRICIA G. LAUBER 


propellers begin to spin. A sign lights 
up: “No smoking. Fasten seat belt.” We 
taxi down the runway. The pilots test 
the engines. We begin to move. Sud 
denly the ground drops away below. We 
are off! Looking down I see a town of 
dolls’ houses, red and green. Then we 
are over the water. 

The sign goes out. Over the loud 
speaker comes the voice of the flight 
steward welcoming us aboard the Rain 
In four hours, he says, we 
Gander in Newfoundland 


bow Flight 
will reach 
Lunch in 45 minutes. 

My attention turns to the inside of the 
plane. The walls are white and gray, the 
curtains coral, our reclining seats blue 
The seats are banked three on one side 
of the plane, two on the other. Each set 
of seats has its own reading lights and 
an air-control unit. 

My fellow-passengers are a fairly rep 
resentative cross-section of Ameticans 
Our passenger list includes several chil 
dren, ranging in age from about 14 
months to 15 years. I never cease to be 
amazed at how good children are on a 
long trip. 

Now lunch arrives. It starts with a 
cup of fruit juice. Next, each person re- 
ceives a small tray placed on a pillow 
On it is an oblong aluminum-foil con- 
hot peas, beef stew 
potatoes, and gravy. A soft roll, split 
buttered, lies in a cellophane en- 
Dessert is cake. Coffee comes 


tainer of green 
and 
velope 
later 

Che hot part of the meal is prepared 
and partially cooked at the Pan-Ameri- 
can kitchens in New York, quick-frozen, 
and delivered to the plane in dry ice. 
Before being served the aluminum con- 
tainers are slipped into a small, compact 
oven aboard ship. Coffee is freshly 
made in a big urn. 

In the late afternoon we come in over 
the outskirts of Newfoundland, which 
looks exactly like a relief map from the 
air. Nearing Gander, we fly over a cloud 
bank. The relative positions of the sun 
and plane are such that we see below 
on the clouds a whole rainbow—a per- 
fect circle with the shadow of the plane 
in its center! Gander itself is carved out 
of the wilderness. It has no other pur- 
pose than servicing — trans - Atlantic 
fiights. 

Then we're off for the seven-hour 
flight to Shannon. All over the plane 
passengers are letting their seats back, 








the Atlantic 


making themselves comfortable with 
pillow and blanket, turning out lights, 
ind getting ready to sleep. I alternately 
and look out at the 
clouds below us, stretching as far as the 
eve can see. What do they look like, 


cotton wool, mashed potatoes, 


doze vast fields of 


wonder 
fields, whipped cream? 
white to pink red, 


snow At sunrise 


they change from 
ind orange. 

The trip is calm and smooth, as one 
can expect when flying over the sea in 
Shortly after breakfast (Dan- 
butter, coffee), Ireland ap- 


below us looking unbelievably 


summer 
ish pastry, 
CATS 
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1S years quality leadership 


NEWCOMEB 


DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


53-T 


Boarding Super-Six ‘Rainbow’ Clipper. 


neat and green—a collection of toy farms 
ma huge pistac hio-and-chocolate cake 
At Shannon most of us have a second 
breakf: _ meal hours get a little con 
fused when you're flying). Shannon is, 
by he way, a free port and thus a good 
place to stock up on cigarettes. 

At London I got off. 


cross the ( 


Later on, when 


I was ready to hannel, I 
picked up a British European Airways 
flight to Paris, as my ticket entitled me 
Clearing customs takes an hour 
or so. Then the ride into the city from 
the airport takes another hour. 

The wise traveler makes no plans for 
what remains of his first day 
He gets himself settled in, has whatever 
meal or meals it happens to be time for, 


to do 


abroad. 


and gets a good night’s sleep 

In my opinion there’s something to be 
said for arriving tired. At midnight Lon- 
don or Paris the newly-arrived 
American may feel 
in the evening. If I 
very quickly, being 
to bed London time. The next day I 

get mysell compl tely acclimatized 
Like most people, hate to see mv 
ication end. But I don’t like a vacuum 
‘riod filled with backward glances. I 
be catapulted into the whirl of 
home. The 
th a roar of the motors 
us We popped down 
clouds to take a look at 
d m to S| In no 


time, 
as if it’s only seven 
arrive tired, I adjust 


mly too glad to go 


igain filled 


Paris 


{ainbow 


then spe fannon 
we were at Gander and 
We had left Paris 
York Was + hans 
“Pp 

Rain 


ime, it seemed 
heading tor New York 
at lunch New 
bre: kf ist when I climbed off 1 


time 


bow 

a 
trans-Atlantic airlines offering 
service are TWA Sabena, 
Airlines, Air 
Swissair, 


Other 
tourist 
BOAC, = Scandinavian 
France, KLM, Israel Airlines, 
Trans-Canada, Italian Air Lines. 

Off-season (Nov. 1-March 31) rates 
Round trip, London, $417; Paris, $453. 
On-season, $486; $522. A trip starting 
in off-season but ending in on-season is 
charged at on-season rates. 


PLAYS 


Directors, Actors, and Audiences are 
applauding: 


Rasy VALLEY 


k Watt 


THE LITTLE pos LAUGHED 


i — By Vera and t Tarple 
10 womer 


No MORE HOMEWORK 


in Three By John Henderse 


r ing 


“LOVE IS IN THE AIR 


and Doris Hursiey 
8 women. Interior s¢ ~My 

Rea opies of these popular plays 

85¢ eact oyal $25. Also available 

Row - Peters s equitable Percentage Pla 


These and many other 


ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


have established their own nationally famous 
reputations. Our complete 168-page CATALOG 
will be sent free on request. 
For practical ggestions mn staging your plays ar 

f the theatre be sure to ask for our 


king drama magazine 


LAGNIAPPE 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, fllinois 


Quality Cloth Picture Books 
FAST COLORS ON UNSTARCHED MUSLIN! 
SH BLE 


SAFE 
WASHABLE — CHEWABLE — LOVA 


ed handpuppet 
with f 
$1.25 


Book alone 
$1.50 


Book with toy 
PEGGY CLOTH- seane Inc. 
109 Worth St ew York 13 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books os well as old 
including best reading for children of all 
Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 
566 Wes Monroe St., Chicago 6, II! 


favorites, 
age groups 
gion, Child Guidance 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 110 Different 
UNITED: STATES 


SCENIC FRANCE 
COLOR SLIDES 


sparkling 
Every set 


Each set in SWITZERLAND 
Ansco color. 
a complete sequence 


Each slide fully titled 


10< x 2 Mounted _ 
MEXICO 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for cotalog 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York I, N. Y 














54-T 


@Less than 1000 choice words on 
“WHY I WANT TO GO TO EUROPE” 
take there—ALL EXPENSES 


may you 


PAID! See announcement and de- 


tails of Scholastic sponsored European 
page 12, this issue. 


Travel Awards, 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teccher 


receive free aids direct from advertisers 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 


For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning S-holastic Teacher 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p 2-T 
Sketches on bread 
2. AMERICAN CAN CO., 
p. 3-T 

Playlet on 
3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 15-T 
14 teaching aids on 
coal; booklets, films 
4. CEREAL INSTITUTE 21 
p. 39-T 


Booklet on breakfasts 


Booklet 


p. 55-T 
19. Cc. 1 


request 


p. 35-T 


pp. 52, 55-T 
5. HOUSEHOLD taf Gin end 
FINANCE, p. 25-T guides 
Money management 
filmstrips 

6. PAN-AMERICAN 
COFFEE BUREAU, p. 5-T 
Woll chart & student 
manual 

7. PERSONAL FINANCE, 
p. 38-T 
Inf. on 
8. PRINTCRAFT CARD 
CO., p. 52-T 

9 SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION, p. 37-T 
Inf. on Child Sponsor 
ship Program 

10. STATE FINANCE CO., 
p. 56-T 

11. SWIFT & CO., p. 40-T 
Nutrition booklets 

12. WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE, p. 24-T 

Food charts, nutrition 
booklets __31 
p. 21-7 


p. 7-T 
1952-53 
supp 


loons 
p. 9-T 
inf. 


p. 34-T 


AUDIO AND VISUAL 


13. AMPRO CORP., 

p. 31-T 

Teaching with films 
booklet 

14. ASSOCIATION 
FILMS, p. 41-T 

15. BELL & HOWELL CO, 
p. 17-7 

Inf. low-cost sound 
movies Pp 
16. BESELER CO., p. 4-T 


Inf, 


p. 41-1 


p. 37-1 


Projector inf. 


52-T 


Please Print 
Name____ 
School and Position _.___ 


Ch 


This coupon valid for two months. 


17. BRUSH DEVELOP- 
MENT CO., p 36-T 
How To Edit 
Tape Recordings 

18. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 


©, p. 34-T 
20. CORONET FILMS 


Inf. teaching films 


EDUCATORS 
PROGRESS SERVICE, 


slidefilm 


22. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 


catalogue 


23. JAM HANDY, p. 41-T 


24. HERITAGE 
FILMSTRIPS, p. 55-T 


25. LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 
Color & b&w filmstrip 
26. MAGNECORD, 


27. NATL. PICTURE 
SLIDE CO, p. 53-T 

28. NEUMADE 
PRODUCTS, p. 34-T 

29. NEWCOMB AUDIO 
PRODUCTS, p, 53-T 

30. REK-O-KUT, p. 32-T 
REVERE CAMERA, Wl 


32. ROLOC, p. 53-T 
color slides 
33. SHELL OL CO., 


Oil exploration film 
34. SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, 


35. U. S RUBBER CO., 


Film on rubber 


TRAVEL 


36. ASSN. AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 42-T 
Reprints of ad 

37. EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
COMMISSION, p_ 13-T 
38. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS, p. 40-T 
Prospectus 

39. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 55-T 

40. UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, p. 55-T 
Color lithograph of 
Lincoln 


PUBLISHERS 


41. AS. BARNES, 

p. 44-T 

42. BOOK SUPPLY CO., 
p. 53-T 

43. COMSTOCK PUB- 
LISHING ASSOC., p. 51-T 
44. COWARD-McCANN, 
pp. 44-T, 45-T 

45. JOHN DAY CO., 
pp. 46-T, 47-T 

46. DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 
p. 51-T 

47. SAMUEL FRENCH, 

p. 52-T 

48. GROSSET & DUNLAP, 
p. 46-T 

49. HARPER & BROS, 
pp. 50-T, 51-T 

50. LIFE, p. 19-T 

51. N. Y. GRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, p. 55-T 
catalogue on color 
art reproductions 

52. PEGGY CLOTH 
BOOKS, p. 53-T 

53. POPULAR 
MECHANICS PRESS, 

p. 49-T 

54. G. P. PUTNAM’S 
SONS, pp. 48-T, 49-T 

55. ROW, PETERSON, 
p. 53-T 

56. SCHOOL HOUSE 
BOOKS, p. 55-T 

57. WETMORE 
DECLAMATION, p. 55-7 


Ce Oe 
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It's a SK Daisy 


e New for 
date periodic chart showing all 98 known 
latest data 


chemical symbols, atomic 


science Classes—an up-to 


chemical elements, plus 
them 


weights. Prepared in the General Ele« 


about 


Laboratory, the chart is 


tric Research 
printed in green and black on a heavy 


11 x 14-inch card. Copies of chart, des 
ignated as APH-6SB, may 
upon request from General Electrie Co 


Schenectady 5, N. Y 


be obtained 


e For best steps to improve public re 

l.tions programs: Teaming Up for Pub 
lic Relations, published by the National 
School Public Relations Assn. The new 
handbook is for leaders 
school administrators, college professors 
incl state education departments. Price 
$1 per copy with discounts for quantity 
Write NSPRA, 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


association 


orde rs 


N.W 


e Coming soon—Book Week, Nov. 16- 
The Children’s Book Council offers 
a good variety of aids for the 34th an- 
nual celebration of National Book Week. 
Write for free manual and order form 
describing materials available, such as 
posters, book marks, radio scripts, pho- 
nograph records, streamers, films, etc. 
Address: 50 West 53rd St., New York 
19, N. Y. See also p. 43-T. 


9 


e Planning the School Library, a new 
booklet by the Library Bureau Division 
of Remington Rand, contains actual 
plans and pictures of libraries of all 
types. R. R. offers a consultant service 
which enables any school or library to 
obtain, without cost or obligation, plans 
and specifications suited te its special 
needs. Booklet LB579 available free by 
writing to Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

The Family Life Series, five films ex- 
cerpted from MGM's The Human Comedy 
and Our Vines Have Tender Grapes: Dad’s 
Wish, Earning and Giving, A Gift from 
Dad, Homer Starts to Work, Of Skates and 
Elephants. Prepared by American Home 
Economics Assn., Home Ec. Section of 
NEA, and American Vocational Guidance 
Assn., in collaboration with Teaching Film 
Custodians (25 West 43rd St., New York). 
Rentals from local libraries 

More Than Meets the Eye—15 min., 
color, a film interpretation of sound and of 
network radio. CBS, sponsor. Available 
from Movies, USA, 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19 

Buttons Through the Years—20 min., B. 
Blumenthal & Co., sponsor. Art Points the 
Way—10 min., color, Binney & Smith, spon- 
sor. Story of a Main Street Merchant—45 
min., J. C. Penney Co., sponsor. Story of a 
man who makes career of retail selling. 
Free loan. Association Films, Broad and 
Elm Sts., Ridgefield, N. J 

Seventeen new subjects in John Kieran 
films include: Constructive Chemistry, Ra- 
dium, The Earth's Skin, The Eagle Flies, 
First Architects, Owls, Wonders in Wood, 
Organ Sounds. From Almanac Films, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Background for Home Decoration—22 
Wallpaper Institute, sponsor. 
Day in Court (traffic safety )—29 
American Trucking Assn., Fine 
Tableware in the Making Doul- 
ton & Co., sponsor. The Mark of C (history 
of American bread making )—30 min., color, 
Bakery Products Div., Anheuser-Busch, 
sponsor. Legend of Dan and Gus (com- 


min., color 
mins., 
sponsor, 


28 mins., 


parison of private enterprise and a public 
utility, show Ing busine ss problems involved) 
26 min., color, Columbia Gas Co., 
Better Typing at Your Fingertips—30 
ind All I can Do 
-23 min., Coopers, Inc., sponsor 
Free loan. Modern Talking Picture Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Rumplestiltskin, Sleeping Beauty, 


spon- 
sor 
min basic steps in sales- 


manship ) 


The 


Golden Axe—each 9 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 

The People’s Land (story of Great Brit- 
ain’s National Trust and its work )—11 min., 
color. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


New Filmstrips 


Series of ten strips based on photographic 
archive of the Museum of Modern Art 
Library: American Painting—Its Evolution 
in Modern Times; European Painting— 
From Post-Impressionism to the Present; 
Modern Sculpture—From Rodin to Henry 
Moore; Modern Architecture—The Devel- 
opment of Design in Space; Industrial De- 
sign—Origin and Contemporary Practice; 
Interior Decoration—Current Trends and 
Master Designers; Materials of the Artist 
Series I—Painting; Museum Techniques 
Designs of Exhibitions, Installation and 
Lighting; Religious Art of Today—Works in 
Europe and America; Timeless Aspects of 
Modern Art—Comparative Analysis of Old 
and New Works. Available as filmstrips or 
as slides from Herbert E. Budek Co., 55 
Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

Backgrounds of Our Freedom Series— 
three new strips: Passing a Bill in Congress, 
Popular Sovereignty—U. S. A., Growth of 
Women’s Rights—U. S. A. Heritage Film- 
strips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74 
N. Y. 

Work Animals Around the World—6 
strips, color, for primary grades; Through 
the Seasons in Country and Town—4 strips, 
color, for primary grades; The Wilderness 
Frontier—8 strips, color, for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high: Hunter Pioneers on the 
Wilderness Frontier, Stockade Settlement on 
the Wilderness Frontier, Farmers Go West 
to Wilderness Frontier, New Farm on Wil- 
derness Frontier, Children on Wilderness 
Frontier, Social Life on Wilderness Fron- 
tier, Community Life on Wilderness Fron- 
tier. Curriculum Films, 10 East 40th, New 
York 16. 


—VeRA FALCONER 


New Publications on Films 


William McK. 
Federation of 
$4.00). A new 
amount 


Films on Art, edited by 
Chapman; The American 
Arts, 1952, 160 pages 
directory containing 
of information on this comparatively new 
field in films. Chapters include 
in Films on Art,” by Iris Barry, founder of 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library; 
“Short History of the Film on Art,” by 
Arthur Knight, critic for the Saturday Re- 
view; “Art and Craft Films in General Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell, direc- 
tor of art, Dept. of Education, Province of 
Ontario; “Creative Programming,” by Peri 
Miller. Film Advisory Center; “College 
Uses of Films on Art.” by Patrick Malone, 
films, Chicago Art Institute. 
is a copiously illustrated, 


an cnormous 


“Pioneering 


director of 
Following these 
alphabetical listing of films on art subjects. 

Guide to Films in Economic Education, 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., in cooperation 


with Joint Council on Economic Education, 
50 pages ($1.00). Contains suggestions for 
the effective use of films and filmstrips, a 
subject ation, an alphabetical list 
with evaluations and descriptions, and a 
directory of sources. Listings include about 
140 titles. 

“Adult Film and Discussion Programs”— 
include Organizer's Manual, Essay Books 
and Group Leader's Manual. First two in 
the series: World Affairs Are Your Affairs 
and Great Men and Great Issues in Our 
American Heritage. based on 
three-step method: (1) read essay; (2) see 
selected film; (3) discuss. Available from 
Experimental Discussion Project, Fund for 
Adult Education, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Christmas-Thanksgiving Booklet—16 
pages devoted to holiday filmstrips and 
2 x 2 slides. Free. From Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. —V. F. 


classifi 


Programs 











SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 
of the famous 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Collections and Exhibitions 


PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
HIC ARTS 


THEATRE ARTS AND HISTORY 
HISTORY OF MOTION PICTURES 
Matchless Teaching Materials 
Available from No Other Source 
Write for Details 


HERBERT £. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Avenue Hackensack, N. J. 








Free! —Life-like full color 


lithograph portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln suitable for fram- 
ing. 10” x 14”. Write to Union Pacific 
Railroad, Dept. "S", Omaha 2, Nebr. 











ART EDUCATION MATERIAL AND 


FINE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Free ici + hard on Request 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Art Education, Inc., Brown-Robertson 
95 E. Putnam Greenwich, Conn 








“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 


— Filmstrip Series — 


4 tithes, more being 
added. $3.50 each. discounts 
FREE Catalog, FREE preview 


" Write: 
heritage filmstrips, 


. 89-11 63rd Drive 
IMC. Rego Park 74, NY. 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified and 
indexed in the New, 1952 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative Comprehensive Easy to Use 

Available for $4.00 on 30 days approval 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 

. ST. Randolph, Wis 





Dept 








AGAIN IN 1953! 
SUMMER TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 


courses for teachers of German, French, Social 
History, in Austria, France, Scandinavia 
Group and independent travel. Write for folder 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponser:d t Cooperative 


ry Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 





READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
| AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic colorful and instructive for teachers, 
librarians and students, Correlated with basic 
Literature courses these cleverly illustrated 
separate maps contain meaningful quotations, 
chronological and biographical data pertinent to 
nglish or American Literature. Single copy of 
either map $2.00. Write for special discownt on 


quantities 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 


12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 


Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 





The loan is made by 


Teacher loans are 
made on signature 
only —no co-sign 
no endorsers. No mo rt- 
gages on car, furniture 
perty 


know you are applying 


Convenient month- 


No principal during 


TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE \ 


ly installments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


summer vacation. If 

your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, pa nts on 
principal stop also. This 
is service of 
special vaiue to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


4 mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy 


for a loan. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short App Fs and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


then rush Application and Note. 


satisfaction always 
ment. You can deal 
from the chart below, 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 
FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








°% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 


at is figured at 3 
per moath on the first oe 


$150 interest is hgured at 3° 
2% per month on thet 
of i 


cipal belence iene rates ere in ‘cosecdanee ah the Ne ake foe 


ff PAY INSURANCE 
. Snes -.-- FOR $50 to $600 - cur OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....2cc= 


debts that I have: 


To Whom Owing 


The following are ail the 
1 Amount; Paying 


Dept.S-151 
Fu! 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


a 2, Nebraska 


) any, 
10 Kilpatr Omah 
that after the loan is 
be no charge 


is understood 
10 days and there will 


To First Le 

41 

t : for a los It 

mad < re the money y thin 
e of month will your 

IN OUR OFFICE? 


ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
files 


s 
INFORMATION 
our confidential 


FILE 


(Relationship) 


Name of Relative 


Street 


Sala 
(Relationship) 


ry 
per month $ of 


Name Relative 


Town Street . State 


(Relationship 


of Relative 


« 
o 
' 
‘ 
t 
7 
J 
' 
4 
J 
i 
a 
' 
+ 
’ 
' 
' 
J 
f 
Town 
Street . State 


Monthly payments? $ 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
oo eee 

purp of securing loan 
regarded as my agent 


Town 
statements are made for 
completed, the U.S, 


(or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street 
The above 
if loan be 


rity on bank loan? 
OTHER Loan or Finance company 
the 

(Name (Ada.) that any Mail shall ‘be 
Sign Full Street 

Name Here ——~ Address 


Town 


‘ } Town . County . State 


NOTE ae 
in Mo. pmts $. 


of loan 
er Month on that part y the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2! 
2 of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; 
of interest: ( of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above st 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
l’'ayment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
nd continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 
Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal! at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
ndp abl 
1 payabl 
agreed that the v 
note and any evidence 
is not 





ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to, Omaha, Nebraska 
the unpaid principal land int Date 


»% per month on that part over $150 and not 
computed on the basis of the number 


= | 
\ 


Agreed rate ) lon Ones 


ed, the undersigned promise to 


alidity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


approved, this note 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED 

“ceeeeeneeeme= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*eseneenenses 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





